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A BORDER AFFAIR. 


BY POUSSE CAILLOUX. 


THis is an attempt at a 
record of events which have so 
far been buried in official files. 
The protagonists are mostly 
dead. Some six survive, in 
this pleasant land of regular 
meals and the policeman round 
the corner. So, lest suscepti- 
bilities be offended, a certain 
veil has been drawn across 
identities. Events, as well as 
people, have intentionally been 
either mixed up or made frankly 
composite. The dead, stout 


The frontiers of India are 
varied. Each obstacle has its 
own problems, but one postu- 
late is common to all—that it 
Should stay where it is, and 
not be monkeyed with by in- 
truders on the other side of the 
fence. The portion of the 
frontier which forms the mainly 
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fellows, are the dead, and they 
won’t mind; never was there 
less need of the tag de mortuis. 
The living will understand ; 
and even though it make them 
restless, prone to throw down 
the printed page, stamp round 
the room, and drift out into the 
hall to finger the trophies, yet 
they also will forgive a tale, 
lop-sided, discursive, having 
breaks and patches, for the 
sake of the merry days lived 
through and not forgotten. 


unexplored hinterland of Assam 
is a belt of great depth and 
difficulty, a tangle of dense 
jungle tossed about on a 
welter of mountains and ridges 
which are flung together under 
no apparent geographical or 
geological plan. The jungle 
is, due to a warm rainfall, sur- 
L 
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passed in few places of the 
globe for volume and continuity 
throughout the year. An im- 
portant river finds a weak spot 
in the mountain barrier, and 
makes a crowded and freakish 
passage through the scrum from 
Central Asia to the ocean. 

In this puzzling natural ob- 
stacle no immediate problem 
of invasion seemed possible at 
the time of which we write. 
As long as the belt had an 
Indiaward orientation, and the 
people beyond were either too 
lazy or too unmilitary to bother 
about it, all was well. But, 
following on a long period of 
Central Asian complication, the 
Power on the other side sent 
orders to its westernmost prov- 
ince to raise and equip an army 
for the effective occupation of 
a certain territory recently ac- 
quired by treaty. This occupa- 
tion involved the movement of 
a force of some twenty thou- 
sand men for several months 
across the most inhospitable 
portion of Central Asia, where 
climate, transport, and local 
resources had hitherto limited 
movements to the compass of 
an occasional caravan. The 
problem at first appeared in- 
surmountable, and pretty well 
paralysed the provincial Vice- 
roy, who knew all about a 
province, but not the first thing 
about a platoon. 

Luckily, the occasion pro- 
duced the man—a small pro- 
vincial Taotai, one Chao Erh- 
Féng. Within a year this ex- 
traordinary man had raised, 
equipped, and thoroughly dis- 
ciplined a good-sized army. 
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With this he launched out across 
the wastes, heedless of cold; 
of obstacles in mountain, river, 
or desert ; of almost negligible 
transport and supplies. With 
it he reached his destination, 
leaving a well-garrisoned line 
of communications behind him 
as he went. It was an epic 
achievement, of which we find 
traces in other great move- 
ments of Mongol armies of the 
past, each more astonishing 
than the one before. The de- 
tails of Chao’s exploit are on 
record in the Imperial archives 
of the Wai-Wu Pu, but they 
have never been given to the 
world. It may be possible to 
do so some day. 

His expedition failed, through 
no fault of his own. The main 
striking force was smashed and 
scattered ; the tattered but 
still efficient remnants, largely 
from the line of communica- 
tions, were presently rolled up 
to the starting-point, where, 
nobody wanting them, they be- 
came an incubus. They were 
well-armed, unpaid, and with 
a clear notion of what they 
wanted, and Chao himself was 
the only man in the province 
who could deal with them. He, 
like all other unsuccessful gen- 
erals, was beheaded; but be- 
fore he died he found time to 
save from starvation the troops 
whom he had raised, and who 
appear to have regarded him 
as a demi-god. Under the 
guise of a frontier force, he 
split them up into small stock- 
aded detachments of from one 
to three hundred rifles apiece, 
on the are of a wide circle 
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from the Burmese frontier to 
the Himalayas. Here they 
were told to live on the country 
and to make the best of it. 

They commenced on the side 
of the jungle no-man’s-land 
remote from India, and, gradu- 
ally absorbing local resources, 
which were always scanty, 
worked inwards. The absorp- 
tion was incidental to the 
state of affairs, and was in no 
way planned, nor had it any 
ulterior object. Each ragged 
brave had his rifle and a good 
supply of ammunition; the 
bare presence of both was suffi- 
cient to secure an adequate 
livelihood among a primitive 
jungle population with a respect 
for firearms. 

A considerable time later 
this unsuspected state of affairs 
came to light. A certain Eng- 
lish officer, let us call him X., 
journeyed overland from the 
Yangtze in search of takin, till 
then inadequately described or 
shot at. His passport described 
him as a bug-hunter, under a 
Mongol euphemism which raised 
the status to one of the learned 
professions. The country tra- 
versed was, and still is, some 
of the most dangerous to be 
found in the unmapped world. 
A cheerfully aggressive popula- 
tion lives on terms of equality 
or scarcely veiled superiority 
with the local officials, who in 
their turn are hysterically hos- 
tile to any foreign traveller 
who may tie himself up in an 
unmanageable situation. X., 
however, bluffed and wheedled 
himself to a point where bluff 
would work no longer, and then 
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took frankly to night-travel 
and lying perdu by daylight, 
till he got to the takin country, 
where the difficulties of human 
opposition fizzled out in a 
state of nature hostile to 
any form of life except the 
takin. 

His light-hearted attitude to 
dangerous travel is best seen in 
what happened next, in that he 
plunged head-foremost into the 
tangled thicket which separated 
him from the nearest point in 
India. 

Two marches in, he came on 
traces of Chao Erh-Féng. A 
week later he found himself in 
the midst of a state of affairs 
which would have given even 
the youngest frontier officer 
food for anxious thought. He 
trod through it like Agag, and 
mostly by night, later leaving 
it behind him and making the 
better speed for it. 

A long time later he re- 
appeared, westward. He had 
finished a year’s leave in this 
extraordinary way. His watch 
and his calendar had both of 
them long gone the way of the 
missing two-thirds of his kit, 
which may have accounted for 
his overstaying his leave by a 
considerable period. But the 
information he brought set the 
wires to headquarters buzzing. 
His journey was a feat, and yet 
it seems to have gone with a 
whimsical lilt from start to 
finish, as cheerily casual as 
the incomparable traveller who 
brought it off. His arrival 
can only be touched on here. 
Starved and exhausted, lame 
and swollen with septic leech- 
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bites, he managed the last 
fifty miles, where the river 
grew navigable, in a log dug- 
out, his clothes in tatters and 
his last pair of boots long fallen 
to bits. Yet when his crew 
of two junglis managed to 
make him understand that the 
headquarters of the Bor Shap 
was near, he extracted from 
his one despatch-box a much- 
creased glad rag, which had done 
duty at the Yamens and Taotai 
courts over the other side—a 
blue serge suit, a shirt, and a 
collar. In these, and a pair 
of carpet slippers, he shuffled 
ashore and found his ‘way to 
the Political’s bungalow. Here, 
from 2 P.M. to 5, he waited 
patiently, not caring to send a 
message down to the Court- 
house. The Political arrived, 


and a light tea, which X., with 


quiet restraint, ate conven- 
tionally ; so that it was not 
till an hour later that the big 
man realised that he had a case 
of starvation in front of him. 
Thereupon followed a mighty 
meal. But, to my mind, that 
initial restraint over the thin 
bread and butter and the bun- 
lets commenced a bond between 
the two men that lasted for 
years after—a bond that had 
its bearing on much of the 
frontier work which followed. 
By midnight the story was 
pieced together, rendered into 
telegraphese and cipher, and 
the Political, sitting over the 
Eurasian clerk in the tiny tele- 
graph hut, dictated the groups 
and discouraged the sleepiness 
which would have relegated the 
job to to-morrow marnin, sah ! 
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The thing had its amusing 
aspect, not the least being the 
subsequent arrival from Olym- 
pus of a scarlet-crested letter, 
in tone as stiff as the cream- 
laid on which it was typed. 
It conveyed the severe official 
censure of the Ultimate Power 
in Council for the overstayal of 
leave; and went on to add, 
para. 2, the unsolicited fact 
that the sum of a large number 
of rupees had been awarded to 
the officer towards the expenses 
of the astonishing journey. 

He took ten days’ leave to 
Calcutta for a refit. There he 
got out from the remnants of 
his kit a bunch of notebook- 
leaves on which he had re- 
corded a series of prismatic- 
compass bearings of the snow 
peaks visible from the valley 
as he travelled, and hitherto 
unknown. The bearings were 
accurate, but, in the nature of 
things, he had gone on from 
page to page as he marched, 
so that intersections, cross- 
bearings, and back - bearings 
were never on the same sheet. 
He had forgotten to number the 
pages, and the binding of the 
notebook had long since dis- 
solved into fragments. He was 
seen, some time later, seated at 
a large table with the dis- 
tracted Surveyor-General; the 
table was strewn with note- 
book leaves, and they were 
trying to piece together an im- 
portant contribution to the 
world’s geographical knowledge 
by the light of pure hope. 

The whole thing was an 
epic; it will be related some 
day in its proper place. 
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Some time after X. had 
brought the state of affairs to 
light, Headquarters told the 
Local Government to see to 
it. The idea was the use of 
local resources to go and look 
into the matter. The corollary 
that the matter should be 
taken on, if found to be as 
stated, was implied rather than 
expressed. In the hands of the 
energetic frontier officers of the 
time, the taking on may well 
have been a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

It was characteristic of the 
confidence reposed in the Politi- 
cal Officer by the Local Govern- 
ment that from the first they 
gave him practically a free 
hand in money and personnel 
wherewith to carry out the 
task, thereafter asking him to 
get ahead with it. 

The job was big enough, in 
all conscience. Imprimis, there 
were these intruders to be 
found, seen to, and the status 
quo ante re-established. He 
knew enough about Chao to 
realise that his men would 
probably not take it lying 
down. Then there were the 
intervening tribes. Nobody 
knew anything about them, 
their numbers, their location, 
or their will to fight. If they 
were at all like their con- 
geners near the border, any- 
thing from unpleasantness to 
a blaze-up of the whole frontier 
might be expected. But long 
experience of jungle tribes gave 
him hopes of a minutely sub- 


divided collection of village 
democracies, mutually distrust- 
ful and without a common 
leader, using their gams as 
spokesmen, but depending for 
action on the results of dis- 
secting by talk each problem 
as it occurred; they might 
flash out into a vindictive war- 
fare wherein ambushes, poi- 
soned arrows, and whirlwind 
dao charges would figure large- 
ly, or they might remain in a 
condition of unstable equili- 
brium. They were not to be 
trusted. On the whole, he 
banked on the weaknesses of 
self-determination (though, in- 
deed, that “ pestilent poly- 
syllable ” had not at that time 
come to birth), and if he were 
able to show them that he 
neither feared them nor wanted 
to worry them, then the prob- 
lem of oozing through their 
country with an ever-decreasing 
force at the head of an* ever- 
lengthening line of communica- 
tions might yet be solved. 
Least of all could any assist- 
ance be looked for from them. 
They lived from hand to mouth 
on a little rice cultivation and 
much foraging in the jungle, 
so every scrap of food for the 
force would have to be carried, 
and the force would have to 
carry it. How much food ? 
How many carriers? There he 
couldn’t even begin to guess. 
This much he knew of the 
country, unexplored though it 
was: it was a simply damn- 
able tangle, wherein jungle, in- 
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cessant climbing, rain, rivers, 
and heat combined to make 
anything but static life nearly 
impossible. The expedition 
hadn’t even the advantage of 
being on X.’s route, since con- 
siderations irrelevant to our 
subject sent it northwards in- 
stead of eastwards. 

Now the first principle of 
jungle warfare is “little and 
often.” Tactics, movements, 
camps, stockades, cannot be 
worked by horde, as in open 
warfare. A force with a front- 
age of one man will, if large, 
have an interminable length, 
and will invite trouble all along 
its vulnerable body. Much 
subdivision needs many leaders ; 
and though he knew and 
trusted the Gurkha company 
commanders, yet many white 
men would be wanted in a land 
where every normal condition 
seemed to be standing on its 
head and waving its legs. So 
the first use he made of his 
carte blanche was to indent. for 
officers. His requirements cen- 
tred in the versatile. Physical 
fitness, confidence, and enthu- 
siasm were almost as necessary, 
since work—unremitting, and 
exhausting to mind and body 
—would be the order of the 
day. His wide acquaintance 
of men gave him more to pick 
and choose from than he had 
room for, but twenty names 
were sent in and their owners 
were bidden to the feast. Hard- 
ly two came from the same 
cantonment, but they had one 
thing in common as they pushed 
north at their best speed : each 
travelled light, and each man’s 
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body-servant had a complete 
kit. 

One limitation only was im- 
posed on the Political—no more 
than one battalion of Military 
Police might be used. It was 
necessary to keep the thing as 
civil as possible, therefore the 
fewer soldiers the better. 

But the battalion was worth 
many. Minutely subdivisible 
into responsible parts, the squad 
was the unit, and all larger 
formations multiples thereof. 
The N.C.O.’s were in daily 
habit of acting on their own 
with their squads. The com- 
pany commanders (it was in 
the days before platoons) might 
be relied on in distant and 
prolonged responsibility. The 
white officers were final ar- 
biters ; but, being scanty, were 
more administrators than tacti- 
cal leaders. All native ranks 
were Gurkha, born to the jungle 
and the queer ways thereof, 
and so closely akin to un- 
adorned and uncomplicated 
Nature that they needed little 
training. The first lesson of 
all, the essential friendliness of 
the jungle itself, was a thing 
which one might preach in vain 
to the open plainsman or town- 
dweller ; to the Gurkha it was 
such a matter of course that 
he would have gaped at any 
one bothering to assert it. 
This confidence, wedded to a 
merry combativeness and a 
complete trust in his fellows 
and in his superiors, made up 
the ideal jungle soldier. 

All this needs stating once 
to show how a great deal of 
what subsequently happened 
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would have been impossible 
with any but Gurkhas. 

The details of how the sup- 
plies were obtained, and with 
them the semi-Tibetan coolie- 
transport to liff them, are irre- 
levant. Both had to come 
from a long way off; in the 
end, both infinitely exceeded 
the initial estimate. When 
the column eventually got back, 
it found the base camp four 
times as large as when it 
started. 


We next find a semi-cleared 
level space in the jungle, at 
the highest point on the river 
to which a stern-wheel steamer 
could penetrate—the bottom of 
the first rapids. Here fore- 
gathered, first, the battalion of 
Military Police with its four 
white officers. As their cook- 
ing fires twinkled on the first 
evening, the Political stepped 
ashore. 

Charles Douglas Pardon- 
Howe, Political Officer of the 
Jungle Tracts, plenipotentiary 
in the Areas North of the 
River, friend of the worker and 
terror of the slacker, confirmed 
bachelor and occasional tee- 
totaller, was born at Ballater, 
in the kingdom of Scotland, 
forty-two years previous to 
the time with which we deal. 
He stood six feet four in his 
rubber-soled shoes, had a chest 
as big as a bass drum, and the 
voice of the bull of Bashan. 
The immense dome of his bald 
head held a brain which no 
problem could stump and noth- 
ing could flurry; withal, he 
was a man of his hands, and 
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great freckled hairy paws they 
were as they hung loosely to 
his sides. On occasion he 
could fly into a fury ; and then 
the great air-passages, as round 
and big as the Marble Arch, — 
would reverberate through the 

jungle like rolling drums. Only 

once can I remember seeing 

him struck dumb and stupid : 

a bit of petty meanness came to 

light in the dealings of a tribe 

with its neighbour, what time 

he held durbar between them ; 
if recollection serves, he let 
the whole thing slide, and went 
off to the mess for a drink. 

The gams, or headmen of 
tribes, would pad down to 
his bungalow at headquarters. 
Here, in the deep verandah, 
he would hold informal court, 
plaintiffs and defendants squat- 
ting on the bare boards. In 
five minutes he would get to 
the root of it all, and in nine 
cases out of ten an inter-tribal 
head-hunting would cease to 
impend. Once a gam said 
something impertinent. The 
Political Officer leant across 
the table and “ Hr-r-r-r-onee!”’ 
said he, or noise to that effect ; 
and, before the glassware in 
the dining-room had ceased 
vibrating, the gam had shot 
off the verandah, across the 
lawn, and into the jungle. 
These eyes saw it. 

Tireless of body, single and 
simple of purpose, withal kindly 
and courteous, a very parfyte 
gentyl knight was he. He 
stalked through the land with 
a lilt and a swing of which each 
and all of us, white man or 
Gurkha, caught the direct in- 
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fection. Under a lesser man 
the mad adventure would have 
fizzled out, or, more probably, 
would never have started. 

As he emerged from his hut 
next morning, his new officers 
commenced to arrive. Each, 
as he came ashore from steamer 
or dug-out, was met by a 
havildar and fatigue-party, and 
a note showing his shanty and 
the direction of the mess hut ; 
also the fact that a meal was 
available. Each, neglecting the 
meal and leaving kit and ser- 
vant to the fatigue-party, re- 
paired forthwith to the Political, 
who, figuratively, took him by 
the hand and offered him beer. 
Most were welcomed by their 
Short names. Each emerged 
from the hut with orders to go 
and get fed, and thereafter 
repair to the particular job 
assigned. Not one but was on 
working terms with his job by 
bedtime. Shorts and shirt- 
sleeves clothed each, the toil- 
some day sparsely punctuated 
with precarious meals, or meals 
indeed clean forgotten. This 
would end with a bath, the 
garb of the day flung down in 
a sticky heap in the corner 
of the shanty, dinner in clean 
clothes, and a general uprising 
from camp-chairs as the Polit- 
ical beamed in the doorway 
and took the head of the table. 
Appetisers stood on a side- 
table ; vermouth of two col- 
ours, and gin (the three were 
generally known as roast wolf, 
fried fox, and boiled owl), but 
nobody bothered about them 
much. They were abstemious 
folk, and an unexpressed feel- 
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ing existed that the frontier 
was a long way from short 
drinks. 

Followed strenuous days. 
The heat was terrific ; the rain, 
incessant for ten months of the 
year, was a warm downpour. 
If you stood in the doorway of 
your hut and put your hand 
out, it felt like a shower of 
blood. In five minutes it 
soaked you; but since it never 
chilled you, soaked you re- 
mained till bath-time. Any 
attempt at a mackintosh was 
futile; you got just as wet 
with perspiration inside it as 
you would with rain, and it 
hampered you. Luckily the 
base camp stood on an old 
sandbank. Had it been soil, 
the whole fit-out would pres- 
ently have sunk into the mud 
and been no more seen. 

The cheery efficiency of the 
camp was infectious. It was 
also a little strange, by stan- 
dards of purely military ex- 
peditions. More work was got 
through, but in a looser way. 
It is hard to define the differ- 
ence. Possibly something of 
the same sort differentiates an 
English industry run by pri- 
vate enterprise from the same 
industry nationalised or run 
by a Government department. 
The visible out-turn and 
economy of effort bore the 
same difference in both cases. 
But it was obvious that the 
work, loose though it was, 
would not have gone so well 
had it not been for the Polit- 
ical’s power to choose his in- 
struments. 

In a little more than a fort- 
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night from the landing of the column to leave its ground and 
first of the expedition, the first be swallowed up in the jungle 


forerunners were off. It took path. 
half an hour for the little begun. 


In a few days another great 
camp of huts sprang up as an 
advanced base close below the 
hills and the first climb. With 
the first bound forward still 
in process of consolidation, the 
advance party pushed ahead. 
Let us go with them. 

Now, as we have already 
seen, the essence of jungle 
tactics is “little and often.” 
This limits a column, as a rule, 
to fifty rifles and a hundred- 
and-fifty carriers, which gives 
it a week’s radius of action— 
or a bit longer if the daily 
rations are cut down. The 
difficulty throughout the opera- 
tions was so to plan that the 
transport stayed back while the 
loads moved forward: a con- 
tradiction in terms, but one not 
altogether impossible. If fifty 
rifles and a hundred-and-fifty 
carriers could go forward to a 
spot where they could all live 
for a week, and if the hundred- 
and-fifty could go back again 
one march, then the fifty rifles 
could live for four weeks, though 
immobile. Why these gym- 
nastics ? The answer gives the 
key to all the long delays and 
many anxieties which filled 
the subsequent twelvemonth. 
The column, as a whole, could 
not push straight ahead with 
the food it carried, since a 
time would come when the 
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The expedition had 










very vastness of the carrying 
power would eat up its loads 
and defeat its own objects, 
leaving the column planté la 
and foodless. The solution lay 
in a succession of bounds for- 
ward, each bound halting and 
piling up an accumulation of 
rations for the next forward 
move. As the line grew longer, 
so the halts also, since the in- 
creasing length of the line ate 
most of the stuff before it 
could reach the head of the 
line. 

The little column, very com- 
pact and well closed up, moved 
off silently before dawn, and, 
as the inky blackness of the 
narrow tunnel-like path turned 
to its daily grey twilight, found 
themselves climbing abruptly. 
And here they got a foretaste 
of what was afterwards to 
be the normal angle of the 
human body. Despite all neces- 
sity for instant readiness of 
action, rifles had to be slung 
where hands were as valuable 
as feet and as necessary. Up 
and up, the thin track twisting 
and turning; not, indeed, to 
avoid the angle, but as the line 
of least resistance over a sur- 
face tangled with twisted roots, 
encumbered with the boles of 
fallen trees, slippery with rain 
and the mush of decaying 
vegetation generations old. The 
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thin insistent warm rain patter- 
ing and dripping off a dozen 
intervening obstacles before it 
hit you; the glutinous heat ; 
the gloom and the all-pervading 
reek like a garbage pail; the 
stink of clothed man in a land 
where all, by rights, should 
go naked, unescapable in the 
tightly packed column — all 
these went to the making of 
an atmosphere in which men 
lived ‘and slept, toiled and 
fought against every conceiv- 
able obstacle, natural and un- 
natural, for the ensuing twelve 
months. An amphibian ex- 
istence, overlaid with a smell. 
Let us state it at once and 
get done with it. Let it be 
packed into the back-conscious- 
ness as a setting for all that 
happened, week by week and 
month by month. The land 
and its jungle never were flat, 
not for a dozen yards, in all 
the twelvemonth of strain. One 
foot in front of another was 
always a step up or a step 
down. <A _ stockade was to 
become a perpetual slope, varied 
by little terraced paths; a 
camp in a river bottom was 
out of the question in a land 
where water rose or fell a 
dozen feet in an hour at the 
bidding of the last rainstorm ; 
the very ridge joining two im- 
possible slopes was so narrow 
that one might well bestride it 
saddle fashion (these legs have 
ridden it), and at the same 
time sit softly on the pre- 
carious mush not six inches 
broad. To the end the greatest 
ambition of at least the white 
men would have been to walk 
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two abreast over firm and level 
ground with God’s sunlight 
beating on them out of a clear 
sky. 

The first march climbed and 
scrambled through what seemed 
interminable hours. There were 
bellows to mend in the coolie 
line in the first half-hour, and 
halts were frequent. Tactics, 
except the normal advanced 
and rear guards and flankers, 
were impossible. Up and up; 
halt and start again and halt 
once more. Keep compact. 
The coolies must learn that 
their own safety depends on 
no straggling. Nothing by 
which to measure distance or 
progress. 

At long last the grey twilight 
thinned in front. Abruptly the 
advanced guard dived over a 
knife-edge and came to a halt. 
What’s up? Message passed 
back, ‘‘The hill’s finished.” 
“What?” “The khud has 
finished. What orders ? ” 

A sparse prospect through 
the tree-tops showed a distant 
opposite side to an apparently 
bottomless valley. A halt was 
called, and a hurried meal 
eaten. The aneroid showed a 
rise of 6000 feet since starting. 

Off again. The column 
plunged down the hill with its 
tail well up. The progress 
never degenerated into a run. 
Throughout, it was a scramble, 
often face to khud, and a ladder- 
like descent down roots and 
hanging on to creepers. It 
became nearly as toilsome as 
the ascent by the time an 
insistent whispering had grown 
into a roar of waters, and the 
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column emerged in a shapeless 
mob on to the edge of a torrent. 

The first day’s march was 
done. 

Down with loads. Off with 
kits. Get those coolies col- 
lected and out of the way. 
They will have half an hour’s 
rest, and then they'll have to 
go back. Groans. What, back 
again? Yes, you'll go without 
loads. The Burra Sahib’s 
orders. He wants you back 
there to-night. 

So this is the place? A dis- 
coloured torrent plunging over 
piled rocks. A clear-cut edge 
to the jungle marking high 
water. Anda stink. We can’t 
camp down here. Out with 
your kukris. Get that jungle 
cut back. Up and around a 
spur the line formed, and, at 
whistle signal, moved forward 
—hacking merrily. The sappy 
tangle fell in swathes, and lay 
where it fell; the line pro- 
gressed yard by yard, letting in 
daylight and clearing the 
ground. Forward, upward, and 
around, flick, clatter, and crash, 
the curved kukris swing and 
the jungle falls apart all ways. 
Merrily now. A havildar strikes 
up a@ monotonous chant— 


solo: ‘“ Hastebira,”’ 
tutti: “‘ Huinnssa !” 

8s. ‘* Bhal gar, bhaiyan,”’ 
t. “‘huinnssa!” 
8. “Jor garo, biraho,”’ 
t. “‘huinnssa!” 


and so on interminably, each 
huinnssa marking a swashing 
wipe with the kukri. They’re 
at it now. Leave ’em to it. 
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Five men escort from the rear- 
guard; get these coolies to- 
gether; back to camp as fast 
as you can leg it, but keep closed 
wp. The naik salutes briskly 
and doubles off. Three years’ 
service and an independent re- 
sponsibility of a hundred-and- 
fifty souls at a moment’s notice 
in a land like this? A merry 
heart goes all the way, a sad 
tires in a mile-a. He bosses 
them together, sends one rifle- 
man ahead as advanced guard, 
keeps another with him, and 
sets the rest to herd the tail. 
In two minutes they have van- 
ished. Any anxieties about 
them? None whatever. 

Slowly the spur clears. In 
an hour there is not only room 
to camp but sufficient space to 
give a clear view from the peri- 
meter. Huts, framed on sap- 
lings of cut débris and hastily 
roofed with banana fronds, 
spring up everywhere. Neither 
at this or at any subsequent 
time was there even one tent. 
The expedition never owned 
one. Whether temporary or 
permanent, the shelter was a 
hut, and skilful were all in their 
making. Standing camps had 
pretentious structures; tem- 
porary perimeters flung them 
together anyhow, so long as 
they kept the persistent rain 
out of bedding laboriously kept 
dry in waterproof covers during 
the day. 

A whoop and a shove and 
a heave all together, and the 
cleared mush became a waist- 
high abattis all round the 
perimeter. Long before dark, 
what had been a jungle-packeu 
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spur had become an orderly 
cleared rectangle, defensible 
and snug. Kits were packed 
into huts; rations were piled 
neatly under cover, and raised 
off the sodden ground on a 
cribwork of logs. Cooking fires 
glimmered at nightfall, and 
presently there was no stir but 
the sentries. 

Later it became a permanent 
stockade. For the moment, all 
were too utterly fagged to 
bother about anything but 
dinner and bed. 

Quick and sure these camps 
were made day by day. In 


their making, and the: stock- 
ades which replaced them, the 
Gurkha shone as the handy 
man, par excellence, 
jungle. 

Next morning there were sur- 
roundings to be investigated. 


of the 


The path ran down to a series 
of massive logs thrown from 
boulder to boulder across the 
torrent, and climbed to the 
opposite jungle. But why this 
stink? The drowsy rotten- 
vegetable smell normal to the 
tangle seemed to have got 
mixed with decaying eggs. 
Down to the water, whence the 
reek arose. On investigating 
the rocks we found sulphur 
thickly encrusted on them. The 
water, too, smelt abominably. 
We'll have to shift. No; no- 
where to shift to. We'll have 
to stick it. 

The camp was afterwards 
called Harrogate; the name 
stuck, and appeared in the 
reports. 

A little technical planning of 
the stockade site; a subdivi- 
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sion of tasks among squads, 
and the two British officers 
were ready for the business of 
the day. Five men were told 
off as escort, and the subadar 
took charge of the stockading. 
It was necessary to explore 
ahead and see what, if any- 
thing, lay beyond the next 
ridge. By evening they were 
back, tired out, and nothing 
found but just such another 
ridge, a bit higher and steeper 
if anything, and an equally 
abrupt descent to a torrent the 
counterpart of Harrogate, bar 
a different but unidentifiable 
smell. No villages ; no junglis. 
So far so good. The ten-foot 
logs of the stockade had taken 
shape, and with it the begin- 
nings of a permanent Line-of- 
Communication Post. Another 
convoy of rations had come 
through, and with it two more 
officers. 

Macmillan, a small, sinewy, 
red-haired fox of a fellow with 
@ quiet manner and a knack of 
taking complete charge of any 
situation, however unexpected 
or involved. His lack of inches, 
and apparent insignificance, 
covered nine stone of pure gold. 
Loyal, silent, and thorough, a 
thing was as good as done once 
you had given him the order. 
He was subaltern to Crooke. 
Now Crooke was a puzzle to 
us all. Normally, he had the 
dreariest manner imaginable, 
with a slow rather high-pitched 
speech, delivered through a 
thin beak which arched out- 
wards from his sandy eyebrows. 
He had a long thin body and 
great. bony hands and feet. 
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When nothing much was hap- 
pening, he appeared to be the 
gloomiest of all pessimists ; the 
slightest thing would set him 
off, and then out would roll 
long thin strings of the most 
appalling despondency, rising 
and falling like violin storm- 
music in the Fliegende Hol- 
lander. On first acquaintance, 
anybody would have put him 
down as the most impossible 
chap in a show which literally 
depended for its success on 
cheery confidence. But, to be 
just to him, Crooke never im- 
pinged on this; it was the 
small things which set him off, 
the little trivialities which 
slipped unnoticed off the backs 
of the others. After a bit, it 
was obvious that this was not 
the real man; to any one who 
was, even once, privileged to 
see him in a difficult situation, 
above all in a fight, he changed 
out of recognition. The worse 
the task, the cheerier he grew. 
Normally a voracious eater in 
Spite of his leanness, he could 
carry on for days on next to 
nothing when occasion needed. 
And, in a fight, he went gay 
and berserk, and flung things 
about with a complete disre- 
gard for his own skin. He 
came straight through the war 
untouched, though he was the 
only survivor of his company 
which sailed heavenwards on 
a Boche mine in January ’15, 
hear Festubert. By common 
consent, originating no one 
knew whence, he was known 
as the Doomworm, and uwuni- 
versally loved. 

These two, after counsel 


taken, reported progress to the 
Burra Sahib, and suggested a 
farther advance. Sanction 
came with an extra fifty rifles 
and a week’s rations ; the party 
duly dumped into Camp No. 2. 
Before the week was out, a 
third exploration forwards 
found the path blocked by a 
succession of parallel rock out- 
crops twelve feet high peering 
through the jungle like plinths 
of an Inca Temple, and only 
passable by the jungli method. 
This consisted in felling a tree 
against the rock face and cut- 
ting shallow notches in it, 
wherein the horny toes of the 
great splayed feet found secure 
foothold. It wouldn’t do for 
men in boots. So bamboo 
ladders had to be made, re- 
placed later by more solid log- 
cut steps. This took time, and 
the daily convoys had already 
filled the first two stockades 
before Camp 3 was made and 
the back pressure was relieved. 
The fourth march went com- 
paratively easily, a succession 
of trifling ups and downs of 
not more than a couple of 
thousand feet each. 

It is easy, after a lapse of 
years, to think lightly of the 
toil. But recollection brings 
an evening when, after a par- 
ticularly poisonous day, Beach, 
the R.E. Survey Officer, took 
the trouble to add up the 
aneroid readings of the ups 
and downs to date. Ques- 
tioned, he gave what he was 
at. In the first ten marches 
only, it appeared that an offi- 
cer, jungle thin, in marching 
order, exerted just on two 
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thousand foot tons of energy 
in getting over the ground. 
Blank incredulity. ‘ All right ; 
add up those figures and see.” 
“What of it?” ‘ Well, this 
much of it; it’s the same as 
if you hoisted, say, a two-ton 
iron weight to the top of the 
Hiffel Tower and held it there. 
Also, me lad, if you let that 
same two-ton weight fall freely 
it would, on arrival at the 
bottom, go slap through a 
modern battleship from con- 
ning-tower to keelson, and sink 
it with all hands and the cook. 
Call that nothing ? ” 

Nor was the climbing done 
in passable comfort of person. 
The inside of the hat was 
usually the only dry spot on 
the man; herein reposed, as 
often as not, a rubber pouch- 
ful of baccy, and another hold- 
ing a box of matches. The 
sodden clothes, soaked by rain 
from out inwardly, and by 
sweat from in outwards, held 
together shabbily. When they 
smelt too badly, the servant 
would wash them (and what 
quantities of bar-soap were 
used from first to last), and 
then kipper them to some sem- 
blance of dryness over a smoky 
wood fire. The smell thereby 
was at least a change. 


The end of the fifth march 
found the first serious check. 
By evening the advanced party 
had reached the precipitous 
upper bank of a large river 
flowing in from distant snows, 
and a worthy cousin of Big “Un 
the Great, whom it joined two 
miles farther on. No torrent 
this, to be bridged with logs. 
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Dawn next morning brought 
the problem in full sight. Three 
hundred yards from bank to 
precipitous bank; and below 
a swirling mass of yeasty water 
all breakers and whirlpools. 
Over this hung, in one sweeping 
festoon, the local idea of a 
bridge. It was made of two 
thin built-up ropes of cane. 
From these depended at inter- 
vals loops of split bamboo. 
Insecurely fastened to each 
loop was a third cane, the 
footway; et voila tout. The 
thing had about the solidity of 
a wireless aerial. Below it, a 
clear two hundred feet, foamed 
theriver. And, as they watched 
it, a thin little breeze got up. 
The crazy joke sagged gently 
outward in the wind, and as 
gently sagged back again. 

By Jove! look at that. 

Well, you know, nobody 
minded scrambling up and 
down dripping khuds, breaking 
his neck on ladders, and gener- 
ally behaving like a monkey 
on a stick; but this sort of 
thing was the limit. What's 
to happen now? They couldn’t 
cross that particularly idiotic 
jest... . Let’s think. 

Thought brought no solution 
to the problem of how a man 
with boots could climb down 
and up a slippery slope con- 
sisting of a single cane, even 
if you cut out the river below. 
Blondin had been dead some 
years. 

In the end they sent back 
an unvarnished account of it 
to the Burra Sahib, and gave 
it as their opinion that a thing 
like that had no place on an 
ordered line of communica- 
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tions. They awaited a reply, 
at his convenience. 

One supposed, of course, that 
it could be crossed, as it had 
obviously taken some trouble 
to build. Later on they grew 
accustomed to the sight of 
local junglis, one at a time, 
launching forth on the spider- 
way. Great splay feet which 
had never known a boot ; toes 
all separated and each en- 
dowed with independent move- 
ment; big toe, thumb-like, 
in apposition to the rest, and 
prehensile, more majorum. 

The reply came two days 
later, with Pardon-Howe in 
person. With him came various 
coils of thin wire cable, and a 
full appreciation of a situation 
apparently incapable of solu- 
tion. First, he sent the two 
interpreters across, who, being 
in a way born to it, went bare- 
foot and easily with a quick 
tripping step, which swung 
them to the other side in no 
time. They made light of the 
length of thin line which 
they unrolled as they pro- 
ceeded. Arrived on the other 
bank, they hauled on the line 
made fast to the wire cable. 
First one line and then the 
other, till the two cable ends 
reached them. ‘These they 
wrapped round, and knotted 
to, two big trees at their end. 
Now, says the Burra Sahib, haul 
on our ends. Right: that’s 
enough. Make fast. And it 
was so. And there before us 
hung two cables of satisfactory 
solidity, three feet apart and 
well inside the structure of 
the bridge. Now cut down 
Some of those bamboos and 
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split them. Cut them in three- 
feet lengths, and notch them 
near the ends. Now you'll 
see; and he laid on the first 
two or three-and wired them 
down to the cables. Now you 
Can carry on. 

After the first half-dozen, 
one got to forget the dizzy 
drop and the infernal flexi- 
bility beneath as one knelt. 
By evening there was a per- 
fectly good bridge with a foot- 
way three feet wide, dependent 
on no haphazard vegetable 
matter but on good honest 
English cable, and the hand- 
rails of the old bridge to steady 
by. We crossed and recrossed 
it with confidence. 

Pardon - Howe stood and 
looked at it, his great hairy 
arms hanging loose. 

Would it stay put ? 

It would stay put. 

And that was that. 

A dozen times afterwards 
the thing was repeated with 
other rivers, till it became a 
drill. No one bridge ever 
needed mending or altering, 


‘and all were left behind, as 


good as when first made, when 
the column returned a year 
later. 

Asked why he used such thin 
cable, he explained that the 
law of diminishing returns be- 
gins to operate when strength 
becomes weight. You could 
not indefinitely increase the 
tensile strength of wire cable 
by thickening it. There comes 
a time when the weight of the 
thickened cable itself would 
defeat its own strength if suffi- 
ciently long. 
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Camp was shifted to the 
farther bank, and a _ picket 
placed at both ends of the 
bridge. 

And now things commenced 
to move up apace. A large 
stockade, to be headquarters 
to this portion of the line; an 
ambitious ration go-down on 
generous lines; large accom- 
modation for the coolie corps ; 
and all hands set to pushing 
back the jungle. In a few days 
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the centre of gravity of the 
expedition lay in the new post, 
and all to the south of it had 
thinned out into permanent 
lines of communication strength. 

Pardon - Howe scrambled 
down the bank, threw a line 
into the tumbled water, and 
in five minutes was fast in 
what appeared to be an out- 
size mahseer. 

All ranks fit and happy. 
The jungle is a friendly place. 


Iv. 


Here or hereabouts the nude 
and primitive obtrudes; the 
primitive all bowed and arrowed, 
suspicious and inclined to be 
warlike. 

It was important that he 
should not be warlike. Not 
that any one was afraid of him, 
but the truly damnable country 
held problems enough of its own 
without wanting any uncertain 
human nature added to it. 

At the outset a considerable 
asset to our side lay in the 
presence in camp of one Toyo, 
Gam of ’Srosheng, in the Lower 
Territories closely adjoining 
base headquarters. This fine 
old specimen was extensively 
married in his own village, and 
related thereby to several of 
the tribes of the Upper River. 
On a recent occasion he had 
left home. He may or may not 
have gone down to see the 
Burra Sahib. Anyhow, while 
he was away, an outstanding 
Don Juan among the local 
youths had seen fit to make 
matters complicated in the 
Gam’s household. 


Toyo, coming back unex- 
pectedly, caught his enemy all 
abroad, and hewed windows in 
him. This being judged rather 
undemocratic by the local chin- 
wag merchants, he bethought 
him of the Burra Sahib who 
used to make much of him, 
in a quiet way, whenever he 
called, and decided to put in 
a few months with him on the 
expedition. Hence the presence 
in camp of Gam Toyo, unclothed 
in person but wearing on his 
head a rolled-up Balaclava cap 
acquired from a rifleman, as a 
sign of adherence to civilisa- 
tion. He had a few words of 
Hindustani and a wealth of 
expressive gesture, and ap- 
pointed himself ex-officio inter- 
mediary between expedition 
headquarters and the rest of 
jungledom. He was about the 
only jungli we met who had 
any gentlemanly instincts, and 
would sooner have died than 
cadge a drink or a cigarette, 
though he never refused either, 
day ornight. It was as amusing 
as giving buns to a bear: very 
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solemn and apparently insati- 
able. He and a great half- 
witted oaf who carried his roll 
of bedding (also acquired as a 
sign of civilisation) were the 
only two junglis ever allowed 
into camp or stockade ; to the 
remainder it was always kept 
a terra incognita. 

Shortly after the bridge- 
building, Toyo went off on his 
own, and, coming back in the 
evening, announced the pres- 
ence of a large village up the 
khud ahead, and that he had 
“warned”? a committee of the 
leading citizens to appear at 
the stockade next morning. 
“The deuce you did,” said 
Pardon-Howe ; “‘ and who gave 
you leave and liking to order 
these strangers about? And 
what do you want me to do 
with them?” Oh, well; it 
would be a good thing if the 
Bor Shap saw them, and they 
saw the strength of the show 
the Sirkar was putting up; and 
anyhow, it would be as well to 
hand them out some of those 
clasp-knives and things, and 
Toyo glanced reminiscently to- 
wards the box of “political 
presents’ in Pardon-Howe’s 
hut. He had a nerve, had 
Toyo. Probably his quiet self- 
confidence was one of the 
reasons why we all liked him so 
much ; that and his primitively 
aristocratic insistence on keep- 
ing company with sahibs only, 
even if rather monosyllabic and 
gesticular ; you never saw him 
in the men’s lines. 

Next morning down the path 
came the deputation at a jog- 
trot; fifteen of them (they 
always seemed to work in 
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mobs) and a tailed-on following 
of small boys and smaller dogs 
come to look on. Tall up- 
standing men with, as you 
might expect from the country, 
big thighs and massive calves ; 
their feet we have noted al- 
ready. Each man was clothed 
in a helmet built of interlacing 
bands of thick cane, proof 
against dao-cuts ; each carried 
a heavy dao slung slantwise 
across the chest in an open 
wooden scabbard ; each had a 
haversack of grey monkey-skin 
filled with a frowsy collection 
of odds and ends of coarse 
tobacco, millet cakes, metal 
tobacco-pipe, flint, tinder, and 
what not. Had it been war, 
each would have carried a five- 
foot bow and a quiver of 
poisoned arrows. This was the 
absolute sum-total of their 
garb. All were unspeakably 
dirty. 

Toyo went out to meet them. 
They crowded round him, all 
talking at once; mannerless. 
Presently, assembled in some 
sort of order and squatting in 
a Shapeless group, they awaited 
the Bor Shap, whose advent 
nobody acknowledged by more 
than an oafish curiosity and 
a bit more expectoration than 
before. He took his seat on a 
camp-chair ; the nearest jungli 
reached out a filthy paw and 
fingered the slack of his breeches, 
a texture unknown to him. 
The group shuffled forward 
without rising; a dog got his 
paw trodden on, yelped, bit, and 
was cuffed out of the circle. 

Toyo spoke up. “This, see, 
is the Bor Shap; a good man, 
but heavy of hand and the 
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master of many guns. Even 
white men obey him.” 

Pause. 

Expectoration, in rear, and 
another contretemps with a 
dog. 

**He’s a good man, this Bor 
Shap, and has come a long 
way to greet you and give 
you sharp knives which close 
like a trap; and fire-makers ; 
also gewgaws for your wives. 
But he is in rather a hurry, 
having business over there,” 
pointing north, “‘ with the Kitai. 
He tells me he has no wish to 
interfere with you. He will 
come to your village to-morrow 
and give you presents ; mean- 
while, you've seen him, and 
you can go.” 

Not a stir. Lumpish grunts. 

Small boy in the forefront 
of the group, his arm round a 
piebald cur, speaks up. “ What 
business is it of yours, gam ? ” 
Chorus of assent. ‘‘ How do we 
know you haven’t come to 
make war?” “See,” says 
Toyo, “‘ he sits unarmed among 
you all. Even his gun-soldiers 
are some way off. He wears 
no dao, nor is he afraid of you. 
Does he look like an enemy ? ” 
He looked singularly placid, as 
a matter of fact, though, as he 
told us afterwards, the reek of 
the gathering was enough to 
turn his breakfast. Simple argu- 
ments ; for a simple, childish, 
potentially venomous gathering 
mentally little above the apes. 
“Show us the knives, gam.” 
‘To-morrow, he brings them.” 

And they drifted off in ones 
and twos, curious about the 
unusual stir on the river-bank, 
ignored by the Gurkhas who 
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had piled arms inside the peri- 
meter and were yo-heave-ho’ing 
at the job of tightening the 
cables. The whole concourse 
was meaningless to the junglis ; 
nor, to the unversed in the ways 
of armies, did the unarmed hap- 
hazard gathering of riflemen, 
coolies, and white men, all un- 
accountably busy, look at all 
like an invasion. 

“Well, there you are, you 
see,” said Pardon-Howe in the 
mess later. ‘‘ They’re children ; 
they’ve absolutely no organisa- 
tion. As far as I can see they 
haven’t even a gam, and settle 
their affairs by unending talk. 
Why, if you’d seen that little 
imp doing spokesman for them! 
All the same, they’ll panic if 
we give them half a chance. 
And I want to get on; no 
time for wars ’’—and he gave out 
orders about deportment, avoid- 
ing any contact, and if the 
village must be gone through 
by any parties, we were to go 
Straight through and not to 
bother about anything we met. 

Next morning he climbed to 
the village with Toyo and a 
couple of laden coolies. For 
an hour he sat among the reek- 
ing mass of humans who 
crowded round and fingered bits 
of him. He dealt out knives, 
and flints, highly coloured en- 
amelled cups, and burning- 
glasses ; and handed a bulging 
parcel of Brummagem stuff to 
what looked like the female 
oldest inhabitant, who promptly 
skipped to her hut, mobbed by 
a jackdaw concourse of soiled 
Aphrodites. At long last he 
yawned, and strolled away down 
the path. As he entered the 
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jungle, so Toyo told us, a small 
urchin narrowly missed him 
with a clod of clay ; he didn’t 
even turn his head. 

He arrived back very late 
for lunch, and ravenous. Some 
of us sat with him in the Mess 
while, in silence, he made an 
enormous meal. At the end, 
he put down a long tumbler of 
Pilsener at one go; and, 
“thank Allah, who made men 
hollow !”’ sighed he. He pushed 
away his plate, and told us all 
about it. 

Lord, but we were glad to 
have him back. 


From this time onwards we 
count the beginning of the big 
strain. It was pull devil, pull 
baker, and put your backs into 
it, all. Step by step and march 
by march, the advanced party 
pushed ahead and the main 
body followed. The coolie corps 
strung out in their daily toil ; 
the rations moved up; not a 
soul was allowed up to the 
head of the line unless abso- 
lutely wanted, since every ounce 
off the rations toilsomely ac- 
cumulating meant more delay 
for all. There was, indeed, no 
absolute necessity for hurry, 
in that there was no time-limit 
in a show the very geographical 
limits of which only became 
known from day to day. Gov- 
ernment had given Pardon- 
Howe a free hand, and in 
return he loyally made the 
thing as cheap and as quick 
for them as was possible. No- 
body knew better than he how 
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It was a mad thing to do, 
but it had its effect. That 
village held five hundred fight- 
ing men, but never afterwards 
were we troubled with anything 
worse than a meddlesome curi- 
osity and endless cadging. Also, 
before we were ready for the 
next stage, the word had gone 
ahead that there was nothing 
to bother about, and the vari- 
ous monkey parliaments never 
succeeded in talking themselves 
into any definite action. 

He had taken the measure 
of their foot all right. 

Democracy... . 


V- 


the expense was mounting up ; 
for instance, in the end, it 
was calculated that a load of 
rice which cost four rupees at 
the base was worth fifty-five 
by the time it reached the 
top; and the ever-increasing 
army of carriers simply ate 
money. 

But the country was the very 
devil. Ridge after ridge stood 
right up on end, and had to 
be taken at the steepest angle 
each time ; the infernal simian 
path compelled it. A two- 
thousand foot rise to each ridge, 
and the corresponding scramble 
down on the far side, became 
normal. It was just a case of 
slogging through by the nar- 
row, Sliding, slippy acclivity, 
up hill and down dale, and 
trusting to the endurance of 
white man, Gurkha, and pahari 
carrier. To the end, none of 
the three failed us. They wore 
thin, they wore out; the out- 
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put of horse-power slowed and 
.diminished ; but they never 
broke down. 

Village by village they made 
good. Each camp and ensuing 
stockade was kept well away 
from the villages, which, in- 
deed, were always perched on 
the higher spots. Each village 
solemnly assembled in the long 
hut used by the young warriors, 
and talked out the advent of 
the advanced party; and as 
solemnly arose from conference 
in the grey of the morning with 
nothing settled and tacit per- 
mission to all and sundry to do 
as pleased each best ;.as, in- 
deed, he always did. 

Fifteen marches done. The 
next bound forward took us 
through a village called Tuting ; 
to our lasting regret it was 
not composed of two separate 
halves, so that there might be 
an Upper and a Lower. Down 
the other side, and we met 
yet another river. 

Very occasionally the clouds 
lifted, to show us the lower 
snowy slopes, away and away 
up to our left, with unimagined 
heights above; but nothing 
to relieve or break the tangle 
ahead. 

One evening two appeared 
in coats. We looked at each 
other. It was growing cooler! 
I don’t remember that any one 
voiced the suspicion, the hope. 
But in one mind at least the 
idea glimmered, almost too 
good to suggest. In level we 
weren’t much above the base 
camp, and the month was 
August; but could we be 
getting nearer snow? And 
was the snow ahead of us ? 
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On and on we went, the line 
lengthening, and, perforce, thin- 
ning. Now we were reduced to 
a mere hundred rifles at the 
head, the survey party, and 
the coolies who put the loads 
in from the last stage. All 
else were strung out along the 
lines of communication. Stock- 
ades, escorts, fever, construc- 
tion casualties, thin them how 
we would, still the line strung 
out and still the man - power 
dwindled, till individuals were 
doing the work of squads, and 
Squads, as such, were only to 
be found in the larger posts. 
You’d have thought that any- 
one with a thick stick could 
have broken the line and starved 
the head of it; and nobody so 
much as raised a finger to it. 
But no one seemed anxious ; 
least of all the Political, to 
whom, week by week, we took 
the figures. Could we go on 
with this steam-bath amphibian 
existence indefinitely? Stout 
hearts, tough bodies, the 
Gurkha never weakened ;_ but 
could we only have got more of 
him ! 

A week later; and though 
the grey weeping cloud-blanket 
lay as close as ever, and as 
stiflingly hot by day, that 
evening saw every one in coats. 
It’s getting colder. Whisper it. 
Are we getting near snow? 
If so, it’s snow ahead; we've 
had the main range on our 
left for a long while, and that 
hasn’t altered. If only we 
could see through the fog... . 

By evening we had found 
another village, and there was 
the usual questioning through 
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Toyo. This time we tried to 
discover more of what lay 
ahead. Who were the people ? 
Oh, just people ; different cus- 
toms to ours. What sort of 
customs? Just customs... 
people. ... Any mountains ? 
Oh, yes (the word for mountain 
and jungle-scramble was all 
one, 80 no information here). 
Any snow? A nasal snigger 
and a pointing uphill to the 
usual lumps of limestone and 
ice far above us. Maddening 
people; they weren’t really 
secretive ; they just had the 
brains of hens, and about as 
much intelligent interest in 
their surroundings. 

Next day facts and figures 
were examined. We couldn’t 
go on for ever, stringing out a 
line like this. Something would 
snap. The escort at the head 
of the line had thinned to four 
squads, less than fifty men, 
and no kits amounted to more 
than a change of underclothes 
and a blanket; all else was 
sacrificed to rations. 

A flying column, then. We'd 
have to chance it; with thirty 
rifles and a lump of reserve 
rations. Chance the distance, 
chance opposition on the way, 
chance the ultimate bump the 
nature of which none of us 
could foresee, when we ran 
into that for which we were 
searching. The fittest of the 
men, the most nearly Tibetan 
of the carriers, the half-dozen 
Sahibs, and the rest would be 
luck. 

Next day came the first 
glimmerings of a change. AS 
we topped a ridge in the even- 
ing, there below us lay a col- 
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lection of huts of unusual out- 
line; and, stuck alongside 
them, long, thin, mast-like poles 
with something fluttering all 
down the length. 

“A-ha!” said the Burra 
Sahib; “ Tibetans !” 

We tumbled pell-mell down 
the khudside and into the 
village. No flimsy structures 
these, of split bamboo; planks, 
roughed out by hand from 
logs; solid corner posts and 
roofs of stone slabs ; a praying- 
wheel in front of the first hut, 
and what looked marvellously 
like a lama coming out to 
meet us. 

In a moment our carriers had 
downed loads, hands up sleeves, 
tongues out, and heads bob- 
bing. Next minute we [were 
in the thick of it with a thin 
little crowd of mannerly vil- 
lagers. What a change from 
the grimy aboriginals lower 
down. Here were duffle-clad 
flat -faced folk, bowing and 
beaming from open doorways, 
square sturdy men, and sonsie 
maidens. Would we be pleased 
to come inside? We would, 
bless ’em ! 

They gave us brick tea out 
of a copper tea-urn by an 
open hearth: a clean, rough, 
weather-proof comfort which 
reminded us of the interior of 
a crofter’s cottage at home. 
Polite noises .. . 

Gently does it. 

Touching, now, this small 
matter of Cathayans .. 

Volubility. But in the end 
we got nothing certain: no 
definite distance, no numbers. 

We slept, snugged down in 
the friendly bothy. We foresaw 
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fleas ; there were none. Next 
morning we were off again, 
bowed out by the lama, who 
had donned a dingy suit of 
full pontificals for the occasion. 
By evening there was just such 
another village, with more hos- 
pitality, but, if possible, less 
information. 

Two days afterwards at mid- 
day we topped a ridge with an 
unusually clear view, and 
“ Kitai!”’ said Toyo, pointing. 

Where? We pulled out our 
field-glasses. 

There, far, far away on a 
bare slope, hung three sordid- 
looking little huts. <A tattered 
banner drooped from a staff. 
Two figures in blue hung over 
a fire. Nothing more. 

By evening we were up to 
them, and, in the failing light, 
took charge. There was a 
sergeant, and there were eight 
men. They were silent and 
suspicious, ragged in the rem- 
nants of a blue uniform, but 
each had a well-kept Belgian 
mauser and a full bandolier. 

We settled down in their 
clearing, but aloof and with no 
chances taken. Next morn- 
ing Pardon-Howe interviewed 
them. They had monosyllabic 
fragments of Tibetan in com- 
mon, and, where these failed, 
the linguist of the party stepped 
in. He had a full knowledge 
of Yunnanese, but these men 
were Lolos from Szechuan, and 
understood not a word. But, 
and we found it wonderful, 
the sergeant had a working 
knowledge of ideograms. In 
twisty strokes and characters 
the conversation proceeded : the 
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linguist drew them in pencil, 
the sergeant sketched a reply. 
He was an intelligent man. In 
ten minutes we knew that his 
was the advanced party of a 
main camp high up there. 
Where? Up there, pointing. 
And, as if the elements had 
been listening, as we looked 
the veil lifted. A great white 
wall of snow and rock, all 
glimmery in the rising sun, 
rose above us. Way and away 
above it rose one majestic 
peak, so clean, so sharp, it 
looked as though it would 
have hurt to sit down on it. 
Swelling from its base ran a 
sharp ridge, which swept across 
to join the main range. And 
all beyond was clean blue sky. 

With eyes bounded by long 
months of dripping jungle and 
a visibility of a hopeful fifty 
yards, we gazed and gazed. 

The Doomworm broke the 
silence ; for the first time for 
months he laughed outright 
and cracked his finger-joints. 
It hardly needed this to tell 
us there was something abso- 
lutely damnable in front of us. 

Well, it would not do to 
show the Kitai-folk we were 
puzzled. There was a sharp 
questioning from the Political. 
A hundred and fifty men and 
an officer the other side of the 
range. How many? A hun- 
dred and fifty. When did you 
last see them? Oh, a long 
while ago, before the big snow- 
falls made bad travelling on 
the pass. They gave us a 
store of rations, and orders to 
stay here. They don’t bother 
with us much. 
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Well, we’re going to meet 
them, and you'll have to come 
with us. 

What? No fear. This is 
our post, and here we stay. 
Look; and he pointed to the 
banner. He pointed, too, at 
a flat face of rocks above the 
huts. The linguist translated 
the great sprawly characters 
carved in relief by patient toil : 
“The Outer Limit of the High 
Celestial Empire.” 

And here it dawned on us 
that this, this queer little prob- 
lem, was what we had come all 
this distance to flatten out. 

We could have mopped them 
up; but there was no sense in 
having a fight if we could 
argue, and anyhow they looked 
decent sorts, especially the ser- 
geant. So Pardon-Howe spent 
a long day in argument. His 
was the patience of all big 
men; unhurried and persistent 
as dropping water, nobody 
could resist the quiet force 
of the man in the end. By 
tea-time the sergeant was 
cheerfully incapable of further 
argument, and ready to agree 
to anything. 

Long before dawn the whole 
camp was up and stirring. The 
banner was removed; the in- 
cised rock had to stay, and is 

- probably there still. 

They showed us the way up 
the snow. The toil of that day 
up the pass few of us will forget, 
and none of us will care to 
describe. Constitutions sapped 
with incessant toil and steamy 
heat ; thin cotton clothes barely 
protected by blankets with a 
hole cut in the middle for the 
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head to go through and belted 
on, poncho fashion. Burden 
of mind and body. A hundred 
and fifty men—and an officer. 
It sounded a problem. 

By two, we topped the ridge. 
Luckily the thin icy air was 
still as still could be ; the least 
wind, and our sweat-soddened 
clothes would have frozen on 
us. Hardly had we the energy 
to take in the wonderful pano- 
rama ahead of us. The down- 
ward sweep of the snow slope, 
dwindling off into a vast yellow 
plain backed by ridge after 
ridge of an unknown mountain 
system, apparently boundless 
east and west, and entirely 
unknown to geography. 

We had expected a descent 
similar to the ascent. We had 
climbed goodness knew how 
high since the morning; but 
here in front of us the drop on 
to the tableland was a bare 
thousand feet. 

Down the slope we slid and 
scrambled. Try how we would, 
any ordered formation broke 
up. It was a jumbled mob 
which dribbled out, an hour 
later, on to an open meadow 
of short grass. Alpine flora 
dotted the turf ; bluest gentian, 
saxifrage, and, in one place, a 
great flat patch of flannel- 
textured edelweiss. 

We swung forward and down- 
ward. On and on. 

And there, ahead of us, lay 
the camp! 

There was the rectangular 
enclosure, down by the thin 
stream of snow water. Good, 
stout, loopholed walls, clean 
surroundings, and all according 
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to Cocker. And a blue-clothed 
Kitai sentry standing at the 
entrance. 

We stopped to make some 
sort of formation, the Gurkhas 
in front and fanned out, to 
make the best show possible 
on few numbers; the coolies 
in a heap, behind ; but Pardon- 
Howe in front of all. Some- 
body urged him to keep back. 
Not he. 

In this formation we swept 
down the open slopes ; and, as 
we did so, the camp woke up. 
Kitais of all sorts, and all in 
rags of worn uniform, came 
out and stood in a group, un- 
armed, and watching. I don’t 
think any of us quite expected 
this. It was in the nature of 
an anti-climax, after all that 
had gone before. 

Our linguist stepped out and 
spoke up. Before he had said 
half a dozen words, two of the 
Kitais disappeared into the en- 
closure, and in a minute came 
forth. Between them they led 
a slim upright little man, 
straight and soldierly, in peaked 
cap and a clean khaki uniform. 
They led him up to where we 
were standing, and came to a 
stop. 

The little man faced vaguely 
in our direction, drew himself 
up, and saluted. He dropped 
his hand. A vague nothingness 
lay over his wrinkled clean-cut 
features. 

Dead silence. 

“Poor chap’s blind,” said 
Pardon-Howe, in a whisper. 

Blind he was. 

Pardon-Howe put out a great 
red paw to take him by the 
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hand ; but the little man, sens- 
ing the loom of the great bulk 
in front of him, dropped to a 
crouching position. The long 
slim fingers came out, and 
tapped round the great worn 
boots ; tap, tap, and pat, he 
felt his way up the stockings, 
fingering the loose breeches ; 
rose to a half-crouch and then 
upright, and gently, so gently, 
fingered his way up; up and 
up, over the great bony face 
and broad cheekbones, to the 
great and shiny dome. 

** Ah-h-h,” he sighed gently ; 
“the Bor Shap.” And his 
hands fell back to his sides and 
his head drooped a little. 

Pardon-Howe, absolutely at 
a loss, stood there without 
moving. 

*“* Poor fellow, poor fellow.” 

Well, you know... . 


They led him back. The 
silence broke and the groups 
fell all ways, chattering. Some 
of the Kitai knew Yunnanese, 
and we got it out of them. They 
talked freely enough. He’d had 
a go of snow-blindness—the 
usual thing; but ophthalmia 
had followed, and he hadn’t 
known light from darkness these 
weeks past. They'd known 
about our coming for some 
time. They’d heard all about 
Pardon-Howe, and one gathers 
it was in terms in which the 
Sagas told of Thorfinn Karl- 
sefne or of Hrolf the Ganger. 
What wonder that their leader 
longed to see; or, failing this, 
to touch ? 

And they were on their beam 
ends—down to nothing in food. 
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The few Tibetan villages were 
worn thin with their exactions 
for months past, and were them- 
selves on the verge of starva- 
tion; but the Lieutenant—the 
Tuchun, as his men called him, 
honorifically—wouldn’t letthem 
take the last of it and drive out 
the people. In light or in 
darkness, he seems to have 
maintained a perfect discipline. 
Chao Erh-Féng was dead; but 
his shadow lived. 
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They couldn’t push forward ; 
how could the Tuchun face the 
tribes below? A handful of 
rifles under a blind chief? The 
junglis would have made short 
work of them. And they 
couldn’t go back, to starve in 
the cold wastes. 

They were clean, dignified 
soldiers, sahibs all. They didn’t 
say it, but it was fairly obvious 
in the end that they were in- 
fernally glad we’d come. 


VI. 


Well, you know, dammit, we 
couldn’t make war on a blind 
man. 

Pardon-Howe asked to see 
the Tuchun, and was taken to 
his tent. The little man re- 
ceived him courteously, feeling 
for a cushion for him, and re- 
mained standing in dignified 
silence till asked to be seated. 
Gently, and in tentative phrases, 
Pardon-Howe put it to him. 
Why stay here and starve ? 
Why not accept the hospitality 
of the English and come down 
to India? He would see to it 
that no harm came to them. 
The junglis? Oh, the junglis 
. . . those monkeys; why... 
He put out a hand to the 
Tuchun’s knee ; J’ll see to you 
and your men all right if you’ll 
come ? 

It was obvious, without say- 
ing, that all Pardon - Howe 
thought of was how to help a 
clean and decent soldier in a 
dire necessity. The expedition 
aspect of the thing, I’m posi- 
tive, never occurred to him. 


Here was a wholesome little 
sahib in a bad fix, and his 
decent following with him.... 

Would he come ? 

The little yellow hands fell 
outward in a resigned gesture. 
The shoulders shrugged. 

Yes ; he’d come. 

“ Right,” said Pardon-Howe, 
you'll not regret it.” 

He emerged, and as usual 
had his orders pat. In half an 
hour three Gurkha volunteers 
were off at their best pace. 
They carried a chit to Brodie 
at the nearest post, explaining 
the situation and requesting 
a second flying column to be 
slung out, by hook or by crook, 
with every ration they could 
lay hands on, current or re- 
serve. Any risks to be taken. 
Cut down all posts to the 
minimum possible. If the jun- 
glis try to look sticky, tell ‘em 
Tll eat ’em. But push it along. 
Tell Macalister and Gordon, 
Fraser and Drummond. All 
posts to close forward, but leave 
the bridge pickets. 
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Quick’s the word. 

The Kitais were fed full on 
the best we could give them: 
rice, which they hadn’t seen 
in all the weary time they’d 
been living on—and loathing— 
the Tibetan tsamba; full 
rations, though we cut our- 
selves down by a quarter and 
afterwards by a half, and were 
glad to do it, as we’d have been 
glad to give our boots, for the 
Burra Sahib. 

The Tuchun he took under 
his personal care, and kept 
with him day and night through 
the weeks of struggle which 
followed. The care he took of 
him! To see that great bulk 
busy round the littl man— 
almost fussing ... 

We got back somehow. The 
Kitai outnumbered us five to 
one, but never was there so 
much as a look askance or a 
sour word. They palled up 
with the Gurkhas; there was 
little to divide the two Mongol 
types. They camped clean, 
and fed clean, and left all 
clean behind them when they 
started each morning. They 
marched well. Each carried 
his pitiably small kit as well 
as his rifle, and I don’t think 
one of them ever flagged in all 
the strain and scramble down 
to the base. Good men, and 
fine soldiers; they came out 
of the ordeal with full marks. 

The Tuchun we put in a 
kilta carrying-chair, carried on 
the back of one man. Three 
of our stoutest coolies, by 
turn, made light of the small 
bulk. 


Pardon - Howe accompanied 
him always. 


We met Brodie when we were 
down to our last day’s ration. 
He had brought everything 
needed, and had added an 
extra doctor-babu in case of a 
general breakdown. There was 
no breakdown. A week later 
we were into the regular line, 
and all was well. As we rolled 
it up we made a present of the 
contents of each post to the 
nearest jungli village. You 
should have seen them scramble. 
But we couldn’t carry it. 

As we had bluffed our way 
up, so we sailed easily down. 
There were those who foresaw 
a closing-in of the junglis and 
a riot round our rear; there- 
with disaster. But nothing of 
the sort happened. It takes a 
good soldier to retire with a 
sting in his tail; it takes a 
genius to withdraw, and the 
sting muzzled in a cheery in- 
difference. 

It had taken a year to lay 
out a line of communications 
240 miles long by 18 inches 
broad. It took just a month 
to leave behind no trace of our 
work but the wire-slung bridges. 


The Kitai? A month after 
we got to headquarters we got 
orders to send them down to 
the seaport. Whence, by easy 
ways and comfortable, they 
went round by sea to their 
homes again. 

I’m glad I didn’t see the 
leave-taking of the Tuchun and 
Pardon-Howe. 
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PARKER’S PASS. 


BY SARTEK. 


“THESE are to certify that 
the Brig Thetis has been over- 
hauled, and is permitted to 
pass by the Delegates. 

RICHARD PARKER, 
President. 


*‘By Order of the Delegates 
of the Fleet. 


“© Sanpwicn, 
June 8rd, 1797.” 


A thankless task—the sorting 
of old letters and papers. How- 
ever, the cedar-wood box (a 
model of ancient craftmanship) 
was nearly empty, after dis- 
closing the treasured but 
pathetically unimportant mes- 
sages of a sentimental past. 

Among a few papers that 
still remained in the dust of 
pressed flowers and discoloured 
fragments of ribbon the above 
certificate came to light. Writ- 
ten on coarse paper, yellowing 
with age, it was pasted upon 
linen to preserve the fading 
ink. Beside this document lay 
an old-fashioned daguerreotype 
depicting a grim-faced man, 
evidently of extreme age, posed 
with ludicrous incongruity in 
front of an early Victorian 
Greek temple, with one white- 
gloved hand resting upon what 
was either a damaged bird- 
bath or a broken classic column. 
In concession to the artistic 
ideals of the period, there was 


the usual footling table, com- 
plete with a vase of imitation 
asphodel. The portrait, al- 
though blurred by time, claimed 
attention, for the fierce old 
eyes spoke of strong character, 
belying the deadly respect- 
ability of a lamentably fitting 
frock-coat, decorated with large 
metal buttons. On the reverse 
of the card was written: 
“Captain William Linder, in 
the eighty-seventh year of his 
age.” 


Early in 1797 the state of 
the Fleet had become seriously 
ill-disciplined, although the offi- 
cers made light of the warnings 
of coming storm. There were 
grievances among the men, 
and, viewed from a modern 
standpoint, they were legiti- 
mate; but, taking into con- 
sideration the customs of the 
Service of that hard age, and 
the fact that reforms were 
already being introduced, the 
May mutiny at Portsmouth 
came as a surprise to the 
Admiralty and the nation as a 
whole. Disaffection spread to 
other units, and scarcely had 
the disorders at Portsmouth 
been quelled and the men’s 
fair demands acceded to, when 
a far more serious outbreak 
occurred, involving the ships 
lying at the Nore, and the 
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North Sea Fleet, which sailed 
to concentrate with them in 
Thames mouth. 

By 23rd May the mutineers 
had usurped command under 
Richard Parker. There is little 
known of this worthy, whose 
ideas seem strangely up-to- 
date, in view of recent events 
in the industrial world. It is 
said that he adopted the pro- 
fession of the sea by the orders 
of the London police, whose 
downright method it was to 
ensure the _ elimination of 
“* troublesqme rogues ”’ by their 
forcible enlistment into the 
Navy, on the failure of the 
law to secure a conviction. 
In any case, he was undoubt- 
edly a plausible and popular 
leader of the lower deck. Un- 
like the vast majority of his 
comrades, he could read, and 
also write a tolerable hand, 
when it came to putting on 
record his long-winded and sea- 
lawyer-like claims. 

Delegates (word beloved of 
the agitator!) were elected— 
two from each ship—to replace 
their officers, the ships them- 
selves being administered by a 
committee of twelve. 

After much labour a State- 
ment was prepared. It con- 
tained eight Articles, one of 
them setting forth ‘‘ That every 
indulgence granted to the Fleet 
at Portsmouth should _ be 
granted to H.M. Subjects serv- 
ing in the Fleet at the Nore, 
and places adjacent.’’ Perhaps 
the places adjacent were in- 
tended to embrace the ale- 
houses along the river, where 
the seamen, completely out 
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of hand, were raiding at their 
leisure. 

The document was presented 
to Vice-Admiral Charles Buck- 
ner, who pointed out that the 
conditions granted at Ports- 
mouth had already been prom- 
ised to the Navy as a whole, 
but among the other Articles 
were claims impossible to dis- 
cuss (as Parker must have 
known full well). 

Then at a given signal, ensigns 
were struck, and in their place 
the red flag was hoisted at the 
main. The names of ships con- 
cerned in the revolt are, many 
of them, still in the Navy list, 
and are therefore not men- 
tioned, but it is a matter of 
general knowledge that Parker, 
in the Sandwich (90 guns), led 
the captured fleet, to moor in 
line across the Thames, where 
he held up the commerce of 
the country. 

As in a recent crisis, the 
nation stood firm. The situa- 
tion had every possibility of 
disaster, for the threat of hand- 
ing over the Fleet to a foreign 
Power was conveyed to Pitt 
and the Government. On 24th 
May, after three anxious days, 
a pardon was offered to all 
excepting the ringleaders, who, 
knowing themselves to be too 
deeply implicated for hope of 
mercy, influenced the seamen 
to reject the terms. 


It was on the following morn- 
ing that William Linder, master 
of the brig Thetis, sailed into 
the Thames estuary on his 
lawful occasions. 

The small crew, eagerly point- 
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ing out the landmarks that pro- 
claimed the end of their voyage, 
gathered in the bows, staring 
through a thin sea mist. 

Suddenly they ceased talk- 
ing, and stood, gazing intently. 
Ahead of them in the narrowing 
sea-way a strange spectacle 
appeared. The master sent 
for a glass, but could make 
nothing of the unusual line 
that blocked the passage from 
shore to shore. 

Holding on his course, as the 
morning mist became lighter 
his wonder increased, for the 
estuary seemed deserted by 
the merchantmen who should 
have been taking advantage of 
the tide. Then he began to 
recognise the outlines of those 
craft that formed the barrier, 
knowing them for Navy ships. 
Sailing nearer with the failing 
wind, it dawned upon him that 
their colours were wrong: the 
red flag had displaced the 
Jack. He called in joke that 
the King’s Navy had turned 
pirate. 

It was too late to put about, 
and even as he shouted to the 
crew, a white cloud of smoke 
bellied from the Sandwich, and 
as the boom of the gun rolled 
down upon them, the signal to 
heave-to fluttered upwards. 

The face of the young seaman 
set grim and hard. He was 
owner of the brig. The thought 
of losing her, and with the 
ship the means of livelihood, 
Swept through his mind as a 
deadly blow; but there was 
another reason for furious 
anxiety. Stowed away between 
decks was ‘“‘ The Prussian Sub- 
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sidy ”—half a million and more 
in specie ! 

During those days of doubt- 
ful loyalty the Government 
had put their trust in the 
youthful merchant sailor, who, 
having a ship’s company prin- 
cipally composed of his own 
relations and personal friends, 
was the more likely to prove 
dependable. 

His instructions had taken 
him to Hamburg, where the 
Prussian authorities should 
have received the money that 
subsidised their service; but, 
owing to a diplomatic mis- 
understanding, the treasure was 
not landed, later orders direct- 
ing his return to England with 
the specie intact. So it was 
that he fell in with the block- 
ading ships on the way to the 
Tower of London. 

Faced with this tremendous 
responsibility, his brain acted 
quickly. 

Two boats, manned by armed 
parties, had already put off 
from the Sandwich, and the 
measured thud of oars drew 
nearer as he called the crew aft 
to hear his plan. 

First, he put them on their 
oath to say nothing of the 
huge value of the cargo; and 
to the lasting honour of those 
honest seamen, who must have 
been sorely tempted, they kept 
staunch to their word. Then 
they hurried below, and com- 
menced to lower the heavy 
chests down into the ballast— 
the plan a forlorn hope, for 
time was against them. 

Long before the task was 
completed, the boarding party 











had pulled alongside, and Lin- 
der, after bidding the men 
carry on with as little noise as 
possible, went on deck to meet 
the mutineers. He soon noticed 
that the unwelcome visitors 
had been drinking heavily de- 
spite the early hour, and 
thanked the gods of luck for 
their being in merry mood, 
thoroughly enjoying their newly 
acquired authority. With a 
pretence of deep alarm he 
recited the details of his voyage 
from the Continent, describing 
the cargo as general, and telling 
them of his intention to sail 
for London, all the while dis- 
playing an apprehensive stu- 
pidity and plenty of verbosity, 
in order to gain time for the 
sweating workers in the hold. 
When the parley could be 
protracted no longer, the dele- 
gates stating their immediate 
desire to search the ship, a 
further delay was engineered, 
the master calling to a con- 
veniently passing hand to fetch 
a keg of French brandy from 
the cabin. 

After the toast, ‘‘ Parker 
and Freedom ” (an early type 
of slogan !), had received num- 
erous honours, and the desired 
rosiness of outlook obtained 
among the search party, a 
reluctant move was made. 

To Linder’s wonder and de- 
light, the hatches had been 
replaced, and there was no 
undue bustle between decks to 
raise suspicion. To all appear- 
ances the brig was what she 
claimed to be: a private trader 
in a respectable way of busi- 
ness, and her papers, puzzled 
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out by the almost illiterate 
inquisitors, were seemingly in 
order. 

Only in the after-cabin was 
there a discovery made that 
caused a minute’s agony of 
mind. Whilst rummaging about 
in the midst of a carefully 
arranged disorder, a drunken 
sailor suddenly uncovered an 
obvious money chest. Quarter 
filled to the value of about five 
hundred guineas, this sum be- 
came a ‘requisition’ in the 
name of Parker, in spite of a 
tearful remonstrance that the 
money was the joint savings 
of the master and crew. For- 
tunately the whole of the re- 
mainder had been safely hidden 
in the ballast, even as the 
hilarious searchers put stumb- 
ling feet upon the ladder. With 
no time to conceal the final 
chest, it was thrown into 
the cabin, with the hope that 
its certain attraction would 
arrest a more diligent treasure- 
hunt. 

The crew, produced in front 
of their lower-deck superiors, 
played the game manfully, ap- 
pearing aft with slovenly gait, 
and answering their captors’ 
questioning with the disarming 
guile of simple men playing a 
dangerous part. 

Finally, having overhauled 
the brig to his satisfaction, the 
leading delegate and his men 
condescended to dispose of the 
last of the brandy, and gave 
parting orders. Much to Lin- 
der’s disappointment, he was 
to stay at anchor, and report 
to Parker in the Sandwich on 
the following day. To enforce 
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obedience, afew of the mutineers 
remained as unwanted guests. 

From these men it was learnt 
how rapidly discipline can cease 
to exist in a communistically 
commanded fleet, how the re- 
cently elected officers dared 
not carry out the routine of 
ordinary sea service. Indeed, 
it seemed plain to all that the 
agitators had gained their pre- 
liminary object, but were in- 
capable of forming any reason- 
able plans for the future, owing 
to jealousy among the various 
delegates and committees. Al- 
ready the sinister spectre of 
the hangman began to haunt 
the fainter-hearted. 


After a night made sleepless 
by the sound of drunken revels 
from the ships in the blockading 
line, the anxious master of the 
Thetis went aboard the Sand- 
wich for his interview with 
Parker. 

He was kept waiting outside 
the captain’s cabin in the charge 
of an armed guard, and during 
the detention he overheard one 
of the interminable conferences, 
where one after another of the 
delegates advanced suggestions 
that were ridiculed by the rest 
of their comrades. The meeting 
finally broke up in angry re- 
crimination, and Linder, taking 
stock of the leaders as they 
pushed past him in the narrow 
way, knew them at once for 
what they were—a few weak- 
charactered idealists, chafing 
under real injustice, victims 
of the pressgang, forced into 
@ service they loathed and 
were unfitted for; bunt the 
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great majority he recognised 
as the scrapings of the lower 
deck, dangerous ruffians who 
necessitated the savage dis- 
cipline of the age. 

Entering the stuffy cabin, he 
saw the ringleader sitting alone 
in a thick haze of tobacco 
smoke at a table littered with 
wooden mugs and scraps of 
torn paper. 

In spite of an assumption of 
Swagger, he was an object for 
pity. Typical of many another 
rebel, he had raised a storm 
that was beyond his powers to 
control. Linder detected the 
lack of purpose in his captor, 
but proceeded warily with him, 
knowing the danger of a weak- 
ling’s obstinacy. 

Parker had heard rumours 
of the Prussian Subsidy, but — 
little knew that the specie 
had already not only left Eng- 
land but had been returned, 
and was within his grasp! 
He questioned his prisoner 
closely regarding his voyage 
from the Continent, and seemed 
deeply concerned as to whether 
he was capable of piloting a 
Ship into the French port of 
Brest. 

Whilst the interrogation pro- 
ceeded, an inspiration seized 
the merchant sailor. With a 
pretence of giving away an 
important secret under shrewd 
examination, he confided the 
following information to the 
mutineer. 

The Government, he ex- 
plained, had indeed chartered 
his brig for the transport of 
the treasure, and he was making 
the Port of London, where it 
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would be shipped. Having all 
sympathy with the mutiny, he 
would willingly arrange his own 
capture in the Channel with 
the specie on board. It would 
mean joining Parker for good 
or ill, his life being forfeit 
should he ever return to Eng- 
land. 

A pretty plot, but Parker 
improved upon it. He would 
give up the blockade on 5th 
June, sailing with the Fleet 
to the rendezvous; then, the 
booty distributed among the 
seamen, he proposed to make 
for Brest, coming to terms with 
the French, and surrendering 
the principal units of the Navy 
to that Power. 

Linder played his distasteful 
part of the timid villain with 
great skill, alternating fear with 
the driving of a hard bargain 
for a full proportion of the 
prize. Within an hour he had 
gained permission to proceed, 
but the ordeal was not yet at 
an end. 

The delegates were sum- 
moned to another conference, 
and the plan laid before them. 
Many were adverse to the 
vile treachery of the surrender, 
which they knew meant dis- 
aster to their country, but the 
ringleader dwelt upon the cer- 
tainty for all of a rope at the 
yard-arm if the revolt failed, 
and they perforce agreed. 

Then, on a rough sheet of 
paper, Parker made out his 
pass,/ signing it in the names of 
his comrades. 

Showing much trepidation, 
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Linder pocketed the paper, and 
returned to his own ship with 
a thankful heart. 

That afternoon he drew 
slowly ahead, passing through 
the line, his crew exchanging 
rough jokes with the mutineers 
clustered at the bow and stern 
of the warships that had cast 
off temporarily to give them 
passage. 

There were Government offi- 
cials to congratulate his ap- 
pearance off the Tower, and 
after a company of the Guards 
had escorted the chests to 
safety, he clothed himself in 
shore-going kit, in preparation 
for an interview with Pitt, 
who had bidden his attendance 
to make a report. As befitted 
the occasion, the services of a 
hackney carriage were hired to 
take him to the statesman’s 
house. 

The following extract from 
a letter, written in after life, 
tells of the young master’s 
meeting with the anxious 
Premier :— 


“On my arrival in London 
with the money I waited upon 
Mr Pitt, and had repeated 
interviews with that great 
statesman, Mr Lupino, and 
Earl Spencer on the subject, 
and through the information 
it was in my power alone to 
give them (mine being the 
only ship that had been suffered 
to pass), they were enabled to 
take their measures for sup- 
pressing that dangerous 
mutiny .. .” 





pass the blockade. 


1 Believed to be the only one in existence, no other ship being permitted to 
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In the same letter he writes— 


“*, . . It was considered that 
I had rendered such essential 
service to my Country, that Mr 
Pitt made me an offer of any 
appointment which I thought 
might suit me, but being at 
that time a very young man, 
and having the command of as 
fine a ship as ever sailed out 
of the London River, I returned 
him my grateful thanks for his 
kindness, of which I have ever 
retained the most lively sense, 
but declined profiting by it.” 


Youth and the command of 
a fine ship: possessions that 
make for a sailor’s lusty inde- 
pendence ! 

He would take no personal 
reward, and, although it seems 
strange, there is no record of 
his men having been recom- 
pensed. 

His refusal to accept the 
later offer of a commission in 
the Navy is easily understood, 
for the honour of a junior rank 
in the Service would scarcely 
appeal to a prosperous mer- 
chant captain. 


For some years he was em- 
ployed in transport duties, ex- 
periencing the actualities of 
war at Cuxhaven, Copenhagen, 
and Flushing. It was also his 
pride that he sailed from Cove 
of Cork with the expedition to 


Portugal, meeting the Iron 
Duke, to whom he rendered 
an important private service. 

However, with the passage 
of time, like many another 
seaman who could not foresee 
the future, he fell on evil days. 
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The introduction of steam 
came slowly but inevitably to 
cripple the industry of the 
conservative old sailing cap- 
tains. No longer the care-free 
young master of ‘a fine ship,”’ 
he found great difficulty in 
procuring cargo, and saw the 
ugly new-fangled steamers steal- 
ing away his livelihood. 

Then in old age, deciding to 
forsake the sea, he tried to 
redeem his fortunes upon land. 
He bethought him of the meet- 
ing with the Iron Duke, and, 
pocketing the pride that had 
forbidden his acceptance of 
reward after the incidents of 
the Nore mutiny, wrote to him 
in 1839 :— 


**. . . The trade of the sail- 
ing ships being now entirely 
ruined by the general use of 
steam has brought again to my 
recollection the long-forgotten 
Pass of Parker, and if, on con- 
sideration of the service I was 
then fortunately enabled to 
render to my Country, Your 
Grace (as the power to do so 
cannot be for a moment 
doubted) will but condescend 
to obtain for me some em- 
ployment, I shall ever esteem 
myself under the utmost obli- 
gation, and flatter myself that 
Your Grace’s kindness could not 
be extended to a more grateful 
person.” 


This application for employ- 
ment was forwarded to the 
Admiralty, but their lordships 
replied that, owing to the 
lapse of over forty years since 
the incident in question took 
place, and, moreover, as Cap- 
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tain Linder had never held 
naval rank, no action could be 
contemplated. 

Desperately in need, the dis- 
appointed man began to dis- 
pose of the cherished curios 
that sailormen collect upon 
their sea journeys, and finally 
he decided to offer for sale a 
document that seemed to him 
of the highest value. With a 
pathetic miscalculation he im- 
agined the Pass of Parker to 
be a substantial asset in the 
straitened circumstances of his 
old age. 

Once again he wrote to the 
Duke, explaining the evil for- 
tune that necessitated his sacri- 
fice of the precious pass. 

In suspense he waited for 
the answer, strong in the hope 
of realising a sufficient sum to 
tide over his difficulties. 


The unsigned reply to his 
letter must have come as a 


bitter blow. It reads as 


follows :— 
“To Captain W. LInDER, 


14 Southampton Place, 
Camberwell. 


‘“WaLMER CASTLE, 
October 12th, 1839. 


“The Duke of Wellington 
presents his compts. to Captain 
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Linder. The D. has no desire 
to possess or even to see the 
Mutineer Parker’s Letter. 

“The Duke does not fill 
Political Office—He has no re- 
lation with those who do. He 
has neither patronage, power, 
nor influence. Captain Linder 
must apply to someone else. 
The D. declines to have further 
correspondence upon this sub- 
ject.” 


In spite of life’s buffetings, 
the captain lived to extreme 
age, a lovable but fiery-tem- 
pered old sailor. 

A last glimpse of him, sup- 
plied by proceedings before a 
justice of the peace, shows him 
on his eighty-fifth birthday as 
having returned to his lodging 
after a right royal dinner given 
in his honour. Alas! there 
had been a full-blooded de- 
nunciation of the driver of 
his conveyance, who wished to 
overcharge his fare. Unsports- 
manlike, the many-caped jehu 
summoned the snowy-haired old 
mariner for giving him a sound 
drubbing before a delighted 
audience of his neighbours. 








THE FIRST ENGLISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


BY W. BRANCH JOHNSON 


OVER the quiet abbey town 
of St Albans broods the shadow 
of that great Elizabethan states- 
man, philosopher, man of 
science, and essayist, Sir 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 
Perhaps it is he—for the fame 
of one man is often the oblivion 
of others—who may be held 
responsible for the cloak of 
forgetfulness which has en- 
veloped the memory of another 
son of St Albans, the compiler 
of the first encyclopedia in 
England. 

On the same night in Sep- 
tember 1157 as his illustrious 
foster-brother, Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion, Alexander Neckham 
opened his eyes and his career. 
After a happy childhood spent 
in the Abbey School—which 
under its present title of the 
Grammar School claims to be 
the oldest in England,—he 
taught while still in his ’teens 
at the neighbouring town of 
Dunstable, in a school under 
the control of the St Albans 
monastery. But Paris, then 
the centre of the learned world, 
was the goal of his ambition ; 
he received there the finishing 
touches to an already liberal 
education, and by the time 
he was three-and-twenty was 
well known as teacher and dis- 
putant. He passed most of 
his life either travelling in 
France and Italy in the staffs 
of prominent churchmen, or 


else at Court. Later he be- 
came Abbot of Cirencester ; but 
after only a few years’ en- 
joyment of the office died 
while on a journey, and was 
buried in Worcester Cathedral, 
where an effigy traditionally 
said to be his stands in the 
cloister. 

There is thus little romance 
in his career for popular imagi- 
nation to seize upon ; even the 
solitary story that has attached 
itself to his name is sufficiently 
dry in its humour to be un- 
acceptable to the many of us 
who like our tales full-blooded. 
The Abbey at St Albans was 
under Benedictine rule, and 
it was to the Benedictines that 
Neckham first applied when, 
as befitted a man of learning, 
he desired to become a monk. 
But the Abbot was pleased to 
make an indifferent pun upon 
his name by replying, ‘“‘ Si 
bonus est, venias; 8st nequam 
nequequam”’ (“If you are a 
good man you may come; if 
wicked — Neckham— by no 
means”). The applicant’s 
pride was hurt by so flippant 
a reception, and he joined the 
Augustinians instead ; but the 
joke clung to him for the rest 
of his life, and is even, in the 
shape of a mis-spelling, en- 
graved for the amusement of 
posterity upon his tomb. 

Rather is it as a writer and 
a cleric that Neckham’s story 
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must be told. As the former 
he was versatile and volumin- 
ous; as the latter one of the 
outstanding men of his time. 
He could compose very elegant 
Latin verse, and had some 
knowledge of Hebrew and 
Arabic. He was a keen gram- 
marian, and indulged at con- 
siderable length in comparative 
philology as then understood. 
Roman law and the classical 
authors were alike familiar to 
him, and he was widely read 
in the works of the Church 
Fathers and contemporary 
standard authors. He exhib- 
ited a keen interest in natural 
science, making use in his 
writings of Pliny, Ptolemy, 
Euclid, and others among the 
great scientists of antiquity ; 
and it is upon his scientific 
ideas as developed in his en- 
cyclopedia that this paper con- 
centrates. 

But in order to estimate 
him at his true value, a word 
as to the scientific notions of 
the time is necessary. He 
stands at the end of an epoch. 
Behind him lay the Dark Ages, 
which had followed the break- 
down of the Roman Empire. 
Now if Rome gave to the world 
a new conception of law and 
government, it did not, with 
certain notable exceptions, be- 
queath to its successors great 
advances in science. Roman 
science was, generally speaking, 
more superstitious and charged 
with relics of ancient magic 
than had been that of Greece. 
When Rome disappeared as a 
world power, the writers and 
thinkers of Western Europe 
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were content to take from her 
all the least reputable of her 
intellectual legacies and to 
ignore those which might really 
have benefited them. Their 
action had points of similarity 
with the suppositious one of 
some half-civilised Indian tribe 
at the downfall of the British 
Empire adopting and magnify- 
ing into a cardinal belief our 
current foible of, say, refusing 
to light three cigarettes from 
one match. The medical school 
of Salerno, in Italy, stood out 
as addicted to fewer supersti- 
tions than most others, and 
certain applied sciences such 
as glass and parchment-making 
were raising themselves through- 
out the twelfth century from 
the rut of semi-magical practice 
which had hitherto impeded 
their progress ; but the general 
theory that the universe re- 
solved itself into four elements 
—earth and air, fire and water, 
—and that all things belonged 
especially to one or other of 
those elements, was still ac- 
cepted as axiomatic, and 
formed the foundation of medi- 
eval as it had done of Roman 
and some Greek learning. 

The more speculative side 
of Roman science had been 
seized upon with avidity by 
Arabic nations, who could not 
resist adding to it just that 
touch of extravagant fancy 
which turned it from compre- 
hensible if untenable theory 
into the wildest of jargons. 
Astrology had been no mon- 
opoly either of the East or of 
Rome; the combination of 
Roman astrology with that of 
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Mohammedan peoples invaded 
the Western world like an 
epidemic to which Christen- 
dom, struggling to evolve a 
spiritual explanation for the 
physical facts it scarcely at all 
understood, fell ready victim. 
Over all intellectual Europe 
astrology spread its belief in 
the influence of the stars, in 
omens and horoscopes and magi- 
cal numbers, and the rest of 
the hocus-pocus ; and because 
men had not yet divined the 
need for specialisation, regard- 
ing the universe as a secret 
but loosely guarded, astrology 
and superstition held undis- 
puted sway for the greater 
part of eight centuries. Then 
one begins to sense vaguely a 
coming dawn; a spirit of ex- 
periment arose, a spirit which 
refused to accept any and 
every theory put forward by 
authority as demonstrated fact ; 
even the astrologers and magi- 
cians were influenced by it. 
It was the dawn, in short, of 
the modern spirit of scientific 
scepticism ; and among its ear- 
liest exponents was Alexander 
Neckham. 

As an historical document, 
then, his encyclopedia, ‘ De 
Rerum Naturis,’ is important ; 
it is also a book interesting to 
browse in, be the mind of the 
reader not too critical or im- 
patient. We do not desire the 
writers of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ to be chatty; it 
is just his chattiness that pre- 
Serves Neckham as a human 
being. For he does not aim 
at a modern accuracy, suc- 
cinctness, and impartiality ; 
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‘Concerning the Natures of 
Things’ is written, as he ex- 
plains in his preface, as a 
vehicle for moral instruction ; 
and as such it can stray as far 
and as often as its author 
wishes from the straight and 
narrow path of dry-as-dust in- 
formativeness. Still, it does 
not lack in information; we 
find what are stated to be the 
first references by an English 
writer to the game of chess and 
to silkworms, and also to glass 
mirrors, which, though they 
may possibly have been known 
in classical times, had since 
been entirely superseded by 
mirrors of burnished metal. 
And in it, too, we find the 
earliest reference to the mar- 
iner’s compass, an instrument 
then probably coming into use 
in Western Europe. 


‘Mariners at sea,” writes 
Neckham, “when through 
cloudy weather in the day, 
which hides the sun, or through 
the darkness of the night, lose 
knowledge of the quarter of 
the world to which they are 
sailing, touch a needle with a 
magnet, which will turn round 
till, upon its motion ceasing, 
its pole will be directed toward 
the north.” 


Plainly he does not regard it 
as a new or startling inven- 
tion; and equally matter-of- 
fact is his reference in another 
book, when he speaks of a 
needle carried on shipboard 
which, being placed on a pivot 
and allowed to take its own 
position of repose, shows mar- 
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iners their course when the 
pole star is hidden. 

He gives us also the earliest 
reference to a medieval belief 
in a man in the moon: the 
popular notion, he says, is that 
the man was a rustic condemned 
to spend the rest of his life 
there as punishment for steal- 
ing thorns.2, Another “ vulgar 
belief’ is that the moon causes 
the tides ; but this to Neckham 
himself is a vewata questio which 
he does not attempt to resolve ! 
While still discussing the moon, 
he suggests with tolerable as- 
tronomical probability the na- 
ture of its surface markings ; 
but he is moved to add piously 
that whatever may be their 
true cause, they show that 
even the heavenly bodies are 
stained by the sin of man, 
and not until the planets and 
the stars are clean shall Holy 
Church stand altogether spot- 
less before the Lamb. 

Among terrestrial phenomena 
he attributes earthquakes to 
violent winds and tempests in 
the caverns below the surface 
of the world; and we may 
note in passing an interesting 
use to which coal seems to 
have been put in those days. 
Coal, it was thought, would 
remain unchanged for ever ; 
and he tells us that it was 
usual to mark boundaries by 
a caim with a coal centre, 
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since ages afterwards the coal 
would still be uncorrupted and 
thus indicate the boundary line 
beyond all doubt. 

Generally he shows himself 
well versed in physics and 
astronomy according to the 
notions of his time. But in 
biology he “is not ashamed 
to confess’’ that there are 
species of which he knows 
nothing—shades of the 13,450 
kinds of mammals alone which 
the modern scientist distin- 
guishes ! Yet he has a number 
of stories of which animals 
are the heroes. He recounts, 
for example, that of the dog 
who helped his seafaring master 
to reef the sails while crossing 
the Channel. Another story 
tells of the sea-bird whose cry 
announced to the sheep in a 
tidal meadow that the water 
was rising and higher pasture 
must be sought. One day, 
however, its beak became im- 
prisoned in an oyster - shell, 
and the sheep were all drowned 
for lack of warning. He tells 
us further that the Arctic goose, 
or barnacle bird, which some- 
times visits this country in 
severe winters, is generated 
from fir-wood soaked in salt 
water. The wren while it is 
being roasted is credited with 
the power of turning itself on 
the spit. According to Neck- 
ham, the hawk keeps itself 





1 Within the next few years we find several other references. 


The analogy 


of compass and pole star forms the basis of a love poem written about 1205. In 
1218 the historian Jaques de Vitri described ‘“‘an iron needle” which, ‘‘ after 
having been in contact with the loadstone, turns itself always towards the 
northern star.” And a little later the compass is again mentioned by Brunetto 
Latini, the celebrated preceptor of Dante. 


2 Cf. Plutarch ‘‘ Facie in Orbe Lune.” 
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warm on cold nights by seizing 
a bird in its claws and hugging 
it tightly to its breast; but 
in the morning it releases its 
avian hot-water bottle and 
chooses a different victim for 
breakfast. Similarly the weasel 
when wounded searches for and 
eats certain grasses which na- 
ture has revealed to it as health- 
giving. The weasel, it should 
be added, was a frequent medi- 
eval domestic pet. 

We may turn aside a moment 
at this point to consider Neck- 
ham’s beliefs concerning plants 
and their virtues. He mentions 
a herb called scelerata in order 
to observe that any one eating 
it will die laughing. Mugwort, 
if carried by a traveller, pre- 
vents fatigue, while yew ex- 
cites enmity and hatred. Soft 
fruit should be eaten only on 
a fasting stomach; pears are 
injurious unless taken in wine ; 
and walnuts he places upon the 
list of dangerous fungi. But 
most interesting in this depart- 
ment of his encyclopedia is his 
advice on the planting and 
stocking of a garden. 


“Here,” he says, “the gar- 
den should be adorned with 
roses and lilies, the turnsole 
or heliotrope, violets and man- 
drake. There you should have 
parsley, cost, fennel, southern- 
wood, coriander, sage, savory, 
hysop, mint, rue, dittany, 
smallage, pellitory, lettuce, gar- 
den cress and peonies. There 
Should also be beds planted 
with onions, leeks, garlic, pump- 
kins and shallots. The cucum- 
ber, the poppy, the daffodil, 
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the brank-ursine ought to be 
in a good garden. There should 
also be pottage herbs, such as 
beet, herb mercury, drach, sor- 
rel and mallows.” 


In addition he includes mustard, 
white pepper, medlars, quince, 
pears, pomegranates, lemons, 
oranges, figs, peaches and al- 
monds as growing in the garden 
of his choice. 

But to return to Neckham 
on animals. 

One of his most entertaining 
chapters concerns the cock ; 
it is of a sort to make modern 
scientists wonder whether after 
all they have yet begun to 
open their eyes to the true 
marvels of nature. When the 
cock grows old, says Neckham, 
he sometimes lays an egg. 
Upon this egg a toad sits, and 
from it is hatched the snake 
whose very glance is death, the 
dreaded basilisk. A cock “ dis- 
tinguishes the hours by his 
song” through the operation 
of the following highly ingéni- 
ous process. The humours 
within the body of the bird are 
set in motion at certain hours 
by internal heat. This move- 
ment of the humours gives rise 
to a saltiness which in its turn 
gives rise to irritation. From 
the irritation comes a sense of 
tickling, from the sense of 
tickling a feeling of pleasure, 
and from pleasure song—all of 
which seems near to reducing 
the king of the barnyard to the 
level of an alarm clock. But 
the cream of the chapter is 
contained in Neckham’s answer 
to the problem why cocks have 
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crests while hens are crestless. 
His reason is that cocks have 
moister brains than their mates, 
and certain bones at the top 
of their heads which are not 
firmly set. Therefore the 
gross humours arising from 
their cerebral humidity escape 
through the fissures — like 
steam, apparently,—and con- 
densing in the atmosphere pro- 
duce crests. 

Yet side by side with this 
credulity and fantastic reason- 
ing we find the germ of better 
things. <A persistent supersti- 
tion, a relic of Rome, averred 
that the beaver mutilate’ itself 
in order to escape its hunters. 
About half a century before 
Neckham this belief had been 
repeated by a writer of repute ; 
“put,” remarks Neckham, 
“those who are more reliably 
informed as to the natures of 
things assert that Bernard has 
followed the ridiculous popular 
notion and not reached the true 
fact.”” Here at least is evidence 
of a spirit of discrimination and 
a refusal to accept what has 
been passed on by authority. 
He throws some doubt also 
upon the companion fable that 
a lynx is endowed with such 
marvellous sight that it can 
see through nine walls. The 
fact is supposed to have been 
demonstrated experimentally by 
calrying a piece of raw meat 
to and fro in front of a lynx 
separated from it by nine walls. 
Wherever the meat stopped, 
there would the lynx stop also. 
Neckham, while not question- 
ing the experiment, ventures to 
ask whether the animal may 
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not be actuated by its sense 
of smell rather than by any 
superior power of vision. It 
was from such trifling begin- 
nings as this that one can trace 
the evolution of the principle 
of taking nothing for granted 
upon which all modern science 
is based. 

In the theological ideas ex- 
pressed in the book we may 
again note, amid much that 
was the common property of 
the age, the same germ of 
better things. With Neckhan, 
as with his contemporary clerics, 
Christianity seems _ strongly 
tinged with astrology. Even 
the most eminent divines at- 
tached wise men and sooth- 
sayers to their persons, and it 
is said that at each step in 
his quarrel with Henry II. 
Thomas Becket was careful to 
consult the omens—although 
the termination of the affair 
could have been no very elo- 
quent recommendation of their 
utility. Neckham himself 
denies what many of his con- 
temporaries affirmed, that the 
planets are animals, but de- 


-Clares that they are set in the 


sky in order to exert upon 
human beings various influences 
assigned to them by God. He 
also associates the seven planets 
then generally recognised with 
the seven liberal arts. But, on 
the other hand, human sin has 
a direct influence upon physical 
nature. To the “ prevarication 
of our first parents,” for ex- 
ample, he attributes not merely 
the markings on the moon, but 
in addition the wildness of 
animals and the existence of 
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venomous insects, diseases, and 
plagues. To the same cause, 
incidentally, he attributes car- 
nivorous diet—had not man 
fallen from his innocence we 
should have all been vege- 
tarian ! 

Like other writers of his 
period, he is lavish in his dis- 
tribution of occult powers. “In 
words and stones,” he says, 
“diligent investigators of na- 
ture have discovered great 
virtue. Most certain experi- 
ence, moreover, makes our state- 
ment trustworthy.” Gems, to 
his idea, have greater occult 
power when set in silver than 
in gold. The agate renders its 
bearer amiable and powerful ; 
the loadstone when placed on 
the head of a sleeping woman 
compels her to avow her in- 
fidelities. The tooth of a wild 
boar will remain sharp for as 
long as the animal lives. The 
fig-tree has the virtue of being 
able to tame a wild bull, and 
the moonbeam, like the glance 
of basilisk or wolf, will kill 
by the power inherent in it. 
He slips in, by the way, the 
interesting piece of folk prac- 
tice that to counteract fascina- 
tion a nurse will lick the face 
of her charge. 

But the point at which Neck- 
ham stands at variance with, 
or rather ahead of, his contem- 
poraries is in his appreciation 
of Aristotle. A century later 
the Greek philosopher was the 
touchstone by which all theory 
was tested; it was Neckham 
who, not content with numer- 
ous references to “the most 
acute Aristotle,’ wrote several 
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commentaries on portions of 
his works, and by unflagging 
enthusiasm helped materially 
to advance him into public 
favour and thus lay one stone 
in the foundation of the Re- 
naissance. In ‘ Concerning the 
Natures of Things,’ Neckham 
expresses his surprise that other 
thinkers should have dared to 
question the conclusions of so 
great a sage ; it is, he declares, 
as if a peacock should exhibit 
its tail in rivalry with the star- 
spangled sky, or as if owls and 
bats should challenge the un- 
blinking eagle to stare at the 
noon-day sun. He even goes 
so far—and this must have 
given food for thought to the 
more orthodox of his friends— 
as to discuss on the basis of 
Aristotelian theory the cor- 
rectness of Biblical natural his- 
tory, explaining with some care 
that Adam’s body must have 
been made from all four ele- 
ments and not from earth alone, 
as Genesis might seem to imply. 
Again, for example, he contro- 
verts the Scriptural assertion 
that “God made two great 
lights ” by pointing out that 
the moon is not in fact one of 
the larger planets ; and argues 
with great earnestness the 
chemical composition of what 
shall remain of the natural 
world after the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

If we find it hard to recog- 
nise in this early forerunner the 
encyclopedia of to-day with all 
its completeness and impar- 
tiality, it is not because Neck- 
ham did not put his whole 
knowledge and wisdom into its 
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compilation ; if its author is 
now generally forgotten it is 
not because he is without his- 
torical importance or intrinsic 
merit. As to the man himself, 
little has been said because 
little is known; perhaps his 
spirit—which is a man’s true 
immortality—survives best in 
the words—possibly the last 
he ever penned—which have 
been added to a manuscript 
devoted to his religious writ- 
ings in Jesus College, Oxford :— 


““Perchance, O book, you 
will survive Alexander, and 
worms will eat me before the 
bookworm gnaws you.... You 
are the mirror of my soul, the 
interpreter of my meditations, 
the surest index of my mean- 
ing, the faithful messenger of 
my mind’s emotions, the sweet 
comforter of my grief, the 
true witness of my conscience. 
To you as faithful depository 
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I have confided my heart’s 
secrets ; you restore faithfully 
to me those things which I 
have committed to your trust ; 
in you I read myself. You will 
come, you will come into the 
hands of some pious reader who 
will deign to pour forth prayers 
for me. Then, indeed, little 
book, will you profit your 
master; then you will recom- 
pense your Alexander by a most 
grateful interchange. There 
will come, nor do I begrudge 
my labour, the devotion of a 
pious reader, who will now let 
you repose in his lap, now 
move you to his breast, some- 
times place you as a sweet 
pillow beneath his head, some- 
times gently closing you with 
glad hands, he will fervently 
pray for me to Lord Jesus 
Christ, who with Father and 
Holy Spirit lives and reigns 
God through infinite cycles of 
ages. Amen.” 





1 For this rendering I am indebted 


to Prof. Lynn Thorndike, Ph.D., ‘A 


History of Magic and Experimental Science.’ 
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THE AMAZING REVELATION OF MR BROWN. 


BY LAURENCE HALLIDAY. 


I met him walking down the 
Avenida Rio Branco in Rio de 
Janeiro. A short thin man, 
dressed in tattered whites and 
battered sand-shoes. 

“Hello, Morris!” he said. 
“Taking a look round ? ” 

His blotting- paper com- 
plexion, twitching fingers, and 
cold cigarette between cracked 
lips proclaimed him one of 
Rio’s band of rascals and un- 
fortunates, that jetsam from 
all corners of the earth flung 
up on the water-front of the 
tropical city; but there was 
no consciousness of this in his 
voice or manner. None of the 
furtiveness that marked his 
fellows as they drifted over the 
tessellated pavements of the 
Avenida, between gleaming 
negro and powdered mestizo, 
showed in him. He had not 
hesitated for an instant, but, 
coming level with me and 
lifting his eyes casually to 
mine, had said in a perfectly 
natural tone of voice— 

“Hello, Morris! Taking a 
look round ? ” 

Now I had spent the first 
forty minutes of this, my first 
visit to Rio, dogged by a red- 
haired American sailor, who 
had whined in my ear, “Say, 
friend, spare a dime for a poor 
guy on the beach,” and I did 
not feel inclined to be victim- 
ised a second time. My first 
impulse, on being thus accosted 


by a complete stranger, was 
to push my way past and ignore 
him. 

But as I glanced up the 
Avenida Rio Branco, with its 
white buildings and its trees 
dazzling in the hard tropical 
sun, a sudden rage filled me 
that I should be so quickly 
marked down as a stranger and 
lawful prey for these loafers. 
The self-assurance of the tat- 
tered creature who had spoken 
to me was exasperating; he 
evidently harboured a fatuous 
hope that I should imagine I 
had met him somewhere before, 
stop, apologise, and ask who 
he was! Well—I would play 
his game. It would be worth 
while to amuse myself with 
this little impostor, to see if 
I could disconcert him and 
throw his well-worn plan out 
of gear. 

““My dear chap,” I cried, 
turning suddenly and wringing 
his hand, “who would have 
dreamt of meeting you here !”’ 

He did not wink an eyelid, 
but I swear there was a touch 
of mockery in his ‘“ Who in- 
deed !”’ 

“Ye gods ! How many years 
is it since I last saw you?” I 
asked, still wringing his hand 
warmly. 

“How many, indeed!” he 
sighed, not a whit disconcerted 
by my question. ‘“‘ Would you 
care for a cup of coffee?” he 
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asked unexpectedly. “I usu- 
ally have a cup at this time of 
the day, and Id like to talk 
over old times.” 

Not a sign that he believed 
that I was pretending to know 
him! Not a ghost of a sug- 
gestion that he thought I had 
mistaken him for some one 
else ! 

For a moment I wondered. 
He had rather a good accent. 
There was something about 
his way of talking that I seemed 
to recognise. But no! I could 
never have known this fellow. 

“What have you done with 
Anne ? ” he asked next. 

I admit I was taken aback 
by this. It had come as a 
curious shock when he greeted 
me by name; to hear him 
referring to my wife as Anne 
staggered me. 

Pulling myself together—for 
I was not prepared to back 
out now: the whole affair had 
roused my curiosity—lI replied 
in as natural a voice as I could 
manage— 

“Anne? She had a head- 
ache, and preferred to stay on 
board until we sail.” 

“On board?” echoed the 
stranger. “I had imagined 
you were staying here with 
friends.” 

“No, we're on the Olana,” 
I explained. “Bound for 
Buenos Aires from London. 
Sailing again to-morrow. This 
is just a way-port.” 

We turned into a café, and 
he perched himself on a seat 
before me. Glancing him over, 
I revised my first impression : 
he now struck me as a some- 
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what pathetic, harmless-looking 
creature. 

“A way-port!” he sighed, 
after ordering coffee. ‘It’s 
turned out to be a terminus for 
a good many fellows like me.” 

“It must be rather dreadful 
to be stranded here, or any- 
where in Brazil,” I suggested 
tentatively, and was surprised 
at his sudden defence of Rio 
and Brazil. 

“It is not,” he declared. 
“Rio is a warm-hearted town. 
Not for nothing she flaunts 
these vivid colours, this ex- 
travagant pageant of palm- 
leaf and burning sky. It’s 
symbolic, man—symbolic of all 
the primitive warmth of heart 
and boundless generosity driven 
from other lands by fog and 
cold wind. Brazil! A shower 
of rain, here, and green hands 
filled with fruit spring from 
the ground to serve you. AS 
if at a signal, the sun drops 
below the horizon, and the 
baked earth, still warm and 
glowing, offers itself, a per- 
fumed bed, to rest on. There 
are a million new stars in the 
arched ceiling above you; the 
very moon is twice as big. 
It’s an enchanted land . . .” 

He rambled on in this extra- 
ordinary vein for some time, 
and little by little his exalted 
phrases began to fascinate me ; 
there vanished a certain self- 
consciousness that had at first 
troubled me as I listened to his 
uncolloquial flow of language ; 
his words created exotic pic- 
tures in my mind ; I was filled 
with an absurd desire to join 
in his perfervid eulogy, to sing 
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the praises of this Rio and 
Brazil that I had known but 
a scant hour or so, to convey 
to him the absolute sympathy 
and understanding with which 
I heard him. Yea, to dazzle 
him with verbiage ! 

“Youre right!” I cried, 
struggling desperately with 
words and phrases that eluded 
me. “Right. That’s how I 
feel about it, too. I know 
what you mean. Rio. The 
colours and the heat and the 
smells. Extraordinary. They 
fascinate me also. I think if 
ever—if ever——”’ 

“You understand me,” in- 
terrupted the stranger eagerly, 
and leant forward with a gleam 
in his eye. “The warmth. 
That’s partly it. Your London 
and your northern cities—a 
man might hide there, forget 
himself, and be forgotten—but 
he would freeze to death. And 
food. This is a land of abund- 
ance. You can always find 
something. The people are 
friendly—poor ignorant half- 
breed creatures that they are. 
Oh, I tell you, man, this is a 
friendly city! At times I’ve 
been happy here.” 

“If ever,” I said—‘if ever 
anything happened to me— 
anything terrible, catastrophi- 
cal—I should run here to hide 
and forget.”’ 

“And you're lucky to know 
of it,” said the stranger in- 
tensely. “Lucky. God! the 
things I went through before 
I drifted into this place! The 
cruelty of man to man! Rain 
and sleet and grey skies. This 
place has seemed like heaven. 
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But now I’m inflicting my 
personal affairs upon you.” 

“TI should rather like to 
hear how it was that you 
came here,” I remarked some- 
what diffidently. 

He whipped his cup to his 
lips, swallowed slowly; and 
when he set it down, I found 
his eyes fixed on mine with a 
peculiar gleam of merriment. 
The laughter, thought I, of one 
who laughs at the tears that he 
has shed. 

“Certainly. Ill tell you 
my tale,” he said briskly. “It 
is a thing that comes quite 
naturally to me. Before the 
drink got hold of me, I was a 
writer.” 

His history, lightly and 
almost impersonally sketched, 
was a sordid and familiar tale ; 
but he told it with such self- 
derisive wit, such flashes of 
gaiety, that it held me ab- 
sorbed. 

The artistic temperament, a 
love of the dramatic in and 
out of season, together with a 
taste for women and wine, 
had brought him where he was. 

I felt filled with pity and 
sympathy, oddly moved. 

** It’s been most awfully good 
of you, a perfect stranger, to 
tell me all this,’ I said, groping 
about for something to Say. 
He seemed to freeze. 

“Tt has been very good of 
you, a complete stranger, to 
listen so patiently to things 
that cannot possibly have in- 
terested ———”’ 

“But they have interested 
me!” I eried. “‘ Enormously. 
It is—— Good Lord! then 
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you have known all the time 
that I was pretending to know 
you?” 

He nodded coldly, looked 
away, and lifted a match to his 
cigarette stump. As he did 
so, I noticed how his freckled 
hand trembled. 

For perhaps a minute we 
sat silently there; then he 
spoke suddenly. 

** Have you ever known what 
it is to struggle with an un- 
controllable sense of the dra- 
matic and the sensational ? ” 
he asked in a tragic voice. 

Just for an instant the spell 
he had cast over me‘lost its 
potency, and I stared across 
at him with fresh vision. I 
wondered if it was cocaine 
that he took. Then my curi- 
osity surged to the surface : the 
sight of him fascinated me 
anew. He seemed to be strug- 
gling in the clutches of some 
demon. He writhed and fought 
it. His fingers twitched and 
his lips quivered. Some secret 
piece of knowledge had filled 
him with excitement, and he 
was desperately endeavouring 
to hold himself in hand. 

“Why did you tell me all 
this?’’ I demanded, almost 
rudely, as I stared across at 
him. 

“* My name,” said the stranger 
in a choked voice, “is Brown. 
Does that convey anything to 
you?” 

““Scearcely,” Ireplied. ‘‘ There 
are sO many Browns, you know. 
My wife’s maiden name, for 
instance, was Brown——”’ 

“Precisely,” said the stranger. 
“I am your brother-in-law.” 
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Of course, I had known all 
along that there was a ne’er- 
do-well in Anne’s family, some 
fellow who took drugs, or drank, 
or embezzled money. Anne 
herself had never referred to 
him, and I had imagined him 
to be in Canada or Australia, a 
remittance man. I had never 
even known whether he was 
her brother or just some cousin. 
Faint recollections of a great 
scandal that had taken place 
before I had known her lingered 
in my memory, that was all. 
These old families generally 
have a skeleton in the cup- 
board. 

And this fellow was Anne’s 
brother! Anne’s brother ! 

I glanced up and found the 
seat opposite me empty. He 
had vanished. Darting to the 
door, I looked up and down 
the street, caught a glimpse of 
him hurrying away, and after 
a second’s hesitation went out 
after him. 

“* Come back, you silly ass!” 
I cried, grabbing him by the 
elbow. ‘“ What made you run 
away like that ? ” 

He tried to shake me off. 
His face was flushed, and he 
stared obstinately ahead. 

“Why didn’t you tell me 
right away who you were?” I 
demanded. 

As he gave in suddenly and 
turned to accompany me back 
to the café (the waiter of which, 
bill in hand, was peering in an 
agitated fashion down the street 
in the opposite direction), he 
laughed bitterly. 

“Silly ass! You're right! 
A damned sense of the dramatic 
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has been ruining me all my life. 
When I came a cropper at 
home, it seemed a fine—a 
dramatic —thing to run off 
abroad, and then spread a 
rumour that I had died of 
fever on an exploring expedi- 
tion. Now, not contented, I 
revive myself ! ”’ 

He gulped and lit a thin 
little cigar that he found in his 
torn pocket. Goodness knows 
for what special occasion he 
had been hoarding that little 
cigar! He clutched it as a 
drowning man at a straw. 

“Honestly,” he continued, 
“when I asked you to have 
coffee with me here, it was 
merely in order to hear a little 
home news. I never intended 
to let you know who I was.” 

“And how did you know 
who I was?” 

“TI was on the quay when 
the boat came in,’’ he explained. 
“I knew an old fellow on 
board, and he pointed you out 
to me as Anne’s husband.” 

When finally we rose to 
leave the café, he plunged his 
hand into his pocket, drew out 
Several small coins, and re- 
garded them ruefully. 

“Hm! To-day has not been 
one of my prosperous days,” 
he remarked, and glanced at 
me with a mischievous twinkle 
in his eyes. “I’m afraid I 
Shall be obliged to touch you 
for five hundred reis.”’ 

Perhaps I appeared startled, 
for he laughed a little mal- 
iciously. 

“You’ve been waiting for 
me to borrow something, eh ? 
Don’t look so scared: five 
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hundred reis is the equivalent 
of about fourpence in English 
money.” 

** You are entirely mistaken,” 
I retorted swiftly. ‘ What 
disturbed me was the idea of 
any one touching me for such 
a sum as fourpence. I never 
lend less than ten pounds ; it’s 
a rule of mine.” 

The laughter vanished sud- 
denly from his face, and he 
regarded me coldly. 

“Are you offering to lend 
me ten pounds ? ” he inquired. 
“‘T assure you that you would 
never see it again.” 

‘* I’m perfectly sure I should,” 
I said. 

“Tl leave you to settle up 
with the waiter, Mr Morris,” 
he remarked stiffly, jamming 
a dilapidated panama hat on 
his head and rising swiftly. 

I clutched his wrist and 
pushed a ten-pound note—all 
I happened to have on me— 
across the table. 

“You don’t run away this 
time,” I said. “Do you think 
I would let my sister’s———” 

*“Confound you!” he cried 
hotly. ‘Fourpence, I said. 
Do you think I need——” 

“Of course you do, old 
chap,” I insisted, in a low 
voice. ‘“‘Come on; take it, 
you silly ass .. .” 

It seems incredible that such 
a city as Rio, with its myriad 
lights, its multicoloured hordes, 
should come into existence in 
the bosom of a coast of tropical 
forests and tortured mountain 
peaks ; that its movement and 
glitter, its petrol fumes and 
scented women, its rolling 
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automobiles and chattering 
tight - waisted dandies should 
exist side by side with silent 
valleys of packed fern -like 
trees. 

When I look back on that 
queer interview with Mr Brown 
I find my memories of the emo- 
tions stirred up by it irrele- 
vantly mixed with the memory 
of Rio as it presented itself to 
my eyes on the walk home: 
the painted houses clinging to 
the slopes and crowding in the 
narrow valleys; the tall fan- 
tastic peaks, draped in foam 
of green vegetation, girding 
the city round and springing 
up out of its very heart; the 
precipices looming over it, the 
fingers of crooked rock gesticu- 
lating across it. 

A small but very real doubt 
was troubling me during that 
walk to the boat. I thrust it 
back into my subconscious 
mind, but it crept out again. 
I had promised Brown that I 
would never tell his sister that 
he was still living. Could I 
keep the matter secret ? Anne 
was, and is, a very observant 
woman: she reads me like a 
book. Would she guess that 
something had happened ? 

Apparently it was Herbert 
Wilkins who told Brown that 
I was Anne’s husband. Herbert 
was a large man with a damp 
curl on his forehead; and as 
first-class pantryman he took 
a great interest in all pas- 
sengers, making a practice of 
delving into their private affairs, 
per medium of bedroom stew- 
ards and all who had an 
interesting tale to tell. 


The Amazing Revelation of Mr Brown. 
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His deep voice came booming 
up the alleyway as I went 
towards my cabin. 

“I must have met this little 
beachcomber up in Fred 
Jones’s dive some time or 
other, for I reckernised him at 
once,” he was observing. ‘“‘ He 
ses, ‘’Ello?’ as ’e meets me 
on the quay. ‘’Ello,’ I ses, 
and we starts chatting. ‘ Know 
who’s who?’ I ses with a 
larf. ‘I been forty-four years 
in this line, and I seen them 
all before. That pretty girl 
there, she’s Miss Brown, as 
was, before she married that 
weak-minded bird over there. 
His name’s Morris. Yes, she’s 
travelled back and for’ard on 
this line some half a dozen 
times before. I could tell you 
all ’er ‘istory, I could,’ I ses 
with a genial smile. And I 
did. He seemed mighty in- 
terested in everything, being a 
Britisher hisself. ‘Morris?’ 
I ses. ‘Yes, I seen him in 
this boat before. P’raps ’e 
met ’er ’ere. Yes, I seen ‘im 
before. Sort of weak-minded 
’e is. Sort of weak-minded, I 
should say .. .’” 

I had reached the cabin door 
by that time, and I would 
have turned back and asked 
him just what he meant by 
that phrase “‘ weak-minded ” if 
I hadn’t heard sounds of my 
wife crying inside the room. 
But now I’m inclined to think 
that Herbert was rather a 
shrewd judge of human 
character. 

Anne was wiping her eyes 
when I came in, and she looked 
at me in a peculiar way. 
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“What's the matter?” I 
asked. 

She started guiltily, hesi- 
tated, and then burst out— 

“Oh, Billy, I'd promised 
not to tell—not to tell. But 
it’s no use trying to hide 
anything now that you’ve seen. 
Oh, Billy—your brother’s been 
here ! ” 

“My brother!” I echoed 
feebly. 

“Just the moment after 
you'd gone ashore. Oh, he 


didn’t intend you to know he 
was still living. Just wanted 
to hear about you. How you 
were getting on. Such a hag- 
gard little man. And so 
ashamed of himself, poor fellow. 
He wouldn’t tell me who he 


was at first: said he was an 
old friend. Oh, Billy, I felt so 
sorry for him. I didn’t know 
what you’d have liked me to 
do, but I couldn’t bear to let 
him go off and starve in this 
dreadful city.” 

“My brother ? ” I muttered, 
as if in a dream. “JI never 
had a brother ! ” 

Anne did not hear me. 

“Tm a_ sentimental little 
fool to let it all upset me like 
this!” she cried; yet added 
defiantly, “But he was so 
pathetic. I—I gave him the 
ten pounds left out of my 
dressing money——”’ 

“Ten pounds !’’ I yelped. 

And then sat down to think 
it out. 
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AMONG all the meteors that 
have flashed across the sky of 
human history, the course of 
Wolfe was the briefest. For 
only in 1758 did he shoot 
above the horizon of public 
knowledge, and in September 
1759 expired—at the age of 
thirty-two. Yet, unlike the 


majority of human meteors, 
the close of his career marked 
not the end but rather the 
beginning of his achievement ; 


for whereas the brilliant but 
solitary military stroke at 
Quebec might have faded from 
memory, Wolfe’s place in the 
roll of history is linked with 
that of the British Empire, and 
enlarges with the growth of 
the Dominion of Canada—nay, 
even with that of the United 
States. For as he founded 
the one, so he made possible 
the other. 

Nor can it be said that, like 
Nelson or Lincoln, a dramatic 
death in the hour of triumph 
has enhanced his historical 
stature ; for of all the famous 
young cut off in the first 
flower of their manhood, none 
had so clearly: fulfilled yet 
unfulfilled their promise, none 
were so Obviously destined, by 
the time and the opportunity, 


I. 


to unfold far more their blos- 
soming genius. 

We cannot even measure 
Wolfe’s impress on history by 
the material result in the New 
World, for there was a slower 
growth than his spiritual in- 
spiration during the eighteenth 
century, when the _ British 
Empire was being forged. He 
of all men symbolised most 
that glorious spell when “ Eng- 
land stood upon a pinnacle of 
greatness which she had never 
reached before.” In Seeley’s 
words, ‘‘we have forgotten 
how, through all that remained 
of the eighteenth century, the 
nation looked back upon those 
two or three splendid years as 
upon a happiness that could 
never return, and how long it 
continued to be the unique 
boast of the Englishman— 
‘That Chatham’s language was his 

mother-tongue, 


And Wolfe’s great name compatriot 
with his own.’” 


But if Wolfe’s fame to-day 
rests in a single year of achieve- 
ment and its boundless sequel, 
his interest and his value for 
the student of war and of 
human nature lie even more 
in the earlier years of striving 
and preparation for his oppor- 
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tunity. To youth and age, 
to the subaltern and the general, 
to the public and the politician, 


i. 


In this age, when a popular 
interest in the past and easy 
means of transport have com- 
bined to spread the vogue of 
pilgrimages to the birthplaces 
of the great, it is strange that 
Wolfe’s is not more known. 
Every week of summer thou- 
sands pass through it, Lon- 
doners and visitors to London. 
But of the vast numbers who 
know his birthplace, how many 
know that it is his birthplace ? 
Yet in Westerham itself, nest- 
ling near the border between 
Kent and Surrey, kindly time 
and pious hands have pre- 
served his memory in almost 
unique degree, so that the 
pilgrim may not merely mark 
the spot where Wolfe was 
born but move in the same 
surroundings, and recreate the 
atmosphere in which his boy- 
hood was spent. For in this 
old-world village, passed over 
by the changing hand of time, 
can still be seen the vicarage 
in which he was born—by the 
chance of his mother’s labour 
beginning when on a call there ; 
the Tudor house ‘ Spiers ”— 
later rechristened Quebec House 
—in which he lived with his 
parents until he was twelve, 
when the family moved to 
Greenwich ; and, at the other 
end of the village, Squerryes 
Court, the home of his boy- 
hood friend, George Warde, 
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Wolfe’s story has a message 
and a moral. This it is our 
purpose here to uncover. 


where on a Christmas visit 
just before his fifteenth birth- 
day he received his commission 
in his father’s regiment of 
Marines. Young Wolfe was 
playing in the garden when 
the missive came, and on the 
spot, beneath tall trees, stands 
now @ memorial urn and pedes- 
tal thus inscribed :— 


‘Here first was Wolfe with martial 

ardour fired, 

Here first with glory’s brightest 
flame inspired ; 

This spot so sacred will for ever 
claim 

A proud alliance with its hero’s 
name.” 


The first line is a poetic hyper- 
bole, for his martial ardour 
was an earlier growth. He 
sprang from a military and 
adventurous stock, who had 
left England in the fifteenth 
century to seek their fortune 
in Ireland, and Wolfe’s great- 
grandfather shared so promi- 
nently in Limerick’s obstinate 
resistance to Cromwell’s troops 
that he only saved his life by 
escape to Yorkshire, where he 
settled. His grandson, Ed- 
ward, the father of James 
Wolfe, distinguished himself in 
the wars of Marlborough and 
the °15 Rebellion, but the long 
peace which followed caused a 
halt in his progress and turned 
his thoughts to domesticity. 
It was after his marriage with 
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Henrietta Thompson of Marsden, 
in Yorkshire, that he settled at 
Westerham, and his later change 
to Greenwich was apparently 
due to revived hopes of active 
employment when the gather- 
ing war-clouds began to 
threaten the peace which Wal- 
pole had so long striven to 
preserve. The move may also 
have been suggested by the 
desire to give James and his 
younger brother, Edward, a 
better education, for at Green- 
wich they were fortunate in a 
schoolmaster, the Rev. Samuel 
Swinden, of a type then rare, 
who not only made an imprint 
on the boys’ characters but 
developed in them a desire for 
knowledge. But in James mar- 
tial exploits were a still earlier 
impression, and when in 1740 
the war drums beat and his 
father went to join the ill- 
fated Cartagena expedition, the 
boy of thirteen and a half, 
despite his mother’s horrified 
protests, coaxed from his father 
permission to accompany him 
as a volunteer. That precocious 
venture, fortunately for James, 
took him no nearer to the 
Spanish Main than the Solent, 
for illness caused him to be 
sent ashore before the sailing, 
and back to his school-books. 
Better that transitory humilia- 
tion than to have shared the 
horrors of the expedition and 
the fever which wrought the 
death or ruined the health of 
thousands of more robust and 
older men, including Laurence 
Washington, who succumbed 
some years later to its effects. 
His fate, as Bradley recalls, 
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left the family estates to George 
Washington, and thereby gave 
the future leader of the Ameri- 
can colonies the means to 
assume a public career. The 
history of the world has often 
turned on trifling incidents, 
and it may even be that if 
Wolfe had gone, or Laurence 
Washington not gone, to Carta- 
gena, the United States had 
not arisen. 

With Wolfe  pertinacity 
triumphed, however, eighteen 
months later when his com- 
mission in the Marines reached 
him at Squerryes Court. Five 
months later he exchanged into 
the 12th Foot (now the Suffolk 
Regiment), which was about 
to sail from Deptford for Flan- 
ders. But riots between the 
burghers and the soldiery were 
all the fighting he saw for a 
year, and he was still in quar- 
ters at Ghent when his brother, 
who was a year younger, joined 
him early in 1743. At last in 
February the army set out for 
the Rhine, and although the 
wintry march taxed his slight 
physique, his ardent spirit led 
him to take on the extra duties 
of acting adjutant. Marching 
through snow up to their knees, 
with provisions so short that 
at times they lived purely on 
ammunition bread, and sleep- 
ing on straw, was a hard initia- 
tion for two rather delicate 
youngsters, and as the roads 
got worse they were driven to 
hire and share a horse between 
them. The eagerly desired bap- 
tism of fire came in June at 
the battle of Dettingen, the 
last in which an English king 
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led his troops in person. A 
letter from James Wolfe to 
his father after the fight re- 
veals this stripling of sixteen 
as a candid but discerning 
critic. He castigates the Blues 
for firing their pistols instead 
of using their superior weight 
in a charge, and bitingly adds, 
“Their excuse for retreating— 
they could not make their 
horses stand the fire!” As 
regards the share of his regi- 
ment in this infantry clash, he 
says: “The Major and I (for 
we had neither Colonel nor 
Lieutenant-Colonel) were em- 
ployed in begging and ordering 
the men not to fire at too great 
a distance, but to keep it till 
the enemy should come near 
us ; but to little purpose. The 
whole fired when they thought 
they could reach them, which 
had like to have ruined us.” 

Sixteen years later, on the 
Heights of Abraham, Wolfe’s 
doctrine bore fruit in a volley 
“like a single cannon-shot ’— 
held back until the English 
troops could see the whites of 
their enemy’s eyes,—which, by 
its tremendous and instantane- 
ous effect, decided in a single 
Second the battle of Quebec 
and the fate of Canada. 

That his own efforts were more 
effective than he suggests is 
shown by his being confirmed 
as adjutant and promoted lieu- 
tenant a few weeks later. It 





was the first step which marked 
him out from the common 
ruck, and, best of all, his be- 
haviour seems to have caught 
the eye of the king’s son, 
the Duke of Cumberland. 


If 
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Wolfe’s father had neither 

wealth nor patronage, his. ser- 

vices had earned him a cer- 

tain degree of influence in the 

army, and the son’s early grasp 

of the chance of distinction 

gave the father a lever for his 

efforts; such influence and 

money as he possessed were, 

on the whole, ungrudgingly 

used henceforth to forward his 

son’s career. Next year James 

was promoted captain into the 

4th Foot (now the King’s Own 
Royal Regiment), but the plea- 
sure was dimmed by the death 
of his brother, too delicate a 
plant to endure the wintry 
rigours of Flanders, and owing 
to his own transfer the brothers 
were separated at the last. 
Nevertheless, the transfer was 
doubly fortunate for him, for 
at the battle of Fontenoy, 
which he thus missed, his old 
regiment was almost wiped 
out, and when he arrived with 
the reinforcements sent to make 
good the heavy loss of the 
army, the Duke of Cumberland 
gave him a vacancy as brigade- 
major. Fortune, indeed, fav- 
oured him a third time, for a 
few weeks after his departure 
from Ghent, the place was sur- 
prised and the garrison taken. 
His next laurels were to come, 
however, not in Flanders, but 
in Scotland, for in July, Prince 
Charles Edward, the Young 
Pretender, landed there for his 
stroke to regain the lost throne 
of the Stuarts. Accompanying 
the troops recalled from Flan- 
ders to meet this danger, Wolfe 
had to fret his soul at New- 
castle while the elderly Marshal 
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Wade, better at road-building 
than road-covering, let Prince 
Charles slip past him and on 
to Derby. When the Jacobites 
in turn lost their nerve and 
retired towards Scotland, the 
Newcastle force, now under 
“Hangman Hawley,” moved 
north to intercept them, but 
at Falkirk was so discomfited 
by the wild onset of the High- 
landers that it had to retreat 
from the field. The Duke of 
Cumberland now hurried north 
to assume the supreme com- 
mand, and although his ener- 
getic pursuit of the rebel, army 
was baulked by bad weather, 
forcing him to halt at Aber- 
deen for six weeks, his advance 
began again early in April 
1746. Its sequel was the battle 
of Culloden Moor, which ended 
the *45 Rebellion, and finally 
extinguished the Stuart hopes. 

Upon the Duke’s arrival in 
Scotland, Wolfe had been made 
aide-de-camp to Hawley—the 
latter’s mishandling of Falkirk 
suggests the significance,—but 
although he writes fully upon 
both battles, he tells us nothing 
of his own share. There is, 
however, scope for reflection 
on the contrast between Haw- 
ley at Falkirk and at Culloden, 
where the dragoons under his 
command made the decisive 
charge on the enemy’s flank. 
An anecdote, told by Sir Henry 
Steuart of Allanton, but its 
source uncertain, has come down 
to us that when the Duke was 
riding over the battlefield he 
ordered Wolfe, who was with 
him, to shoot a wounded 
Highlander who was glaring at 
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them with scornful defiance, 
and that Wolfe replied, ‘“ My 
commission is at your High- 
ness’s disposal, but I never can 
consent to become an execu- 
tioner.” Even if the story is 
based on fact, the circum- 
stances would suggest that the 
order came not from the Duke 
but from Hawley, whose char- 
acter it fits. 

During the months which 
followed Culloden, Wolfe had 
the disagreeable duty of con- 
veying Hawley’s orders for the 
punishment of the rebels ; sev- 
eral letters survive, and while 
the general’s instructions are 
impersonally and exactly ex- 
pressed, as becomes a loyal staff 
officer, there is just a hint that 
Wolfe had little taste for his 
commander’s ways. He was 
back again in the Netherlands 
in 1747, serving under Cum- 
berland, and his conduct at 
the battle of Laffeldt, where 
he was wounded, appears to 
have gained him the official 
thanks of the commander-in- 
chief. As a result of the wound 
several months were spent on 
leave at home, where this 
veteran of six campaigns cele- 
brated his coming of age. On 
returning in the following spring 
he found himself detached to 
supervise at Breda the assem- 
bling of a body of German 
troops, and in compensation 
received a private promise from 
Cumberland of a major’s com- 
mission for nothing—these were 
the days of purchase—in a 
regiment where the lieutenant- 
colonel was dying. This pros- 
pect of jumping up two rungs 
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of the ladder simultaneously 
was baulked by the early end 
of this war of the Austrian 
succession, a8 indeterminate in 
its terms of peace as in its 
course. Wolfe, instead of rest- 
ing on his oars and enjoying 
the relaxation brought by peace, 
is seized with the idea of broad- 
ening his education and horizon 
by travel, but he evidently 
scents a refusal, for he writes 
to his mother: “There will 
be difficulties in everything 
that contradicts a principle or 
settled opinion, entertained 
among us, that an officer neither 
can nor ought ever to be other- 
wise employed than in his par- 
ticular military functions. If 
they could beat men’s capaci- 
ties down, or confine their 


genius to that rule... no man 
would ever be fitted for higher 


employment than he is in. 
"Tis unaccountable that who 
wishes to see a good army can 
oppose men’s enlarging their 
notions. . . .” But if this 
project was still-born, the check 
on his advancement was not 
long, and in June 1749 he was 
gazetted major in the 20th 
Foot, then Lord George Sack- 
ville’s, and now the Lancashire 
Fusiliers. To us it is amusing 
to find this youth, not yet 
twenty-two, writing despond- 
ently of his prospects during 
the brief interval of waiting: 
“Other views and _ interests 
succeed at the end of a war, 
and favours are thrown in 
quite a different direction,” and 
even talking with sarcastic 
resignation of the prospect of 
garrison duty ‘“‘ at Gibraltar or 
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Minorca—a very desirable re- 
treat, and well adapted to my 
years and inclination !” 

He was now destined to 
eight years of peace soldiering ; 
and although these years were 
for him infinitely more varied, 
more productive, and fuller of 
incident than is the normal 
soldier’s lot, he was chafing all 
the time at the curb on his 
lofty ambitions. 

His new regiment was in 
Scotland, and almost at once 
he became acting commander 
through the departure of its 
lieutenant - colonel, Edward 
Cornwallis, to the governor- 
ship of Nova Scotia. Wolfe 
set out on a campaign of im- 
provement, demanding of the 
captains written notes upon 
the character of every man 
in their companies, and telling 
the subalterns that “a young 
officer should not think he does 
too much.” The officers are 
also to watch the looks of the 
men, and observe “if any are 
thinner or paler than usual, 
that the reason may be in- 
quired into and proper means 
used to restore them to their 
former vigour.”’ When he ulti- 
mately left the regiment, it 
was recognised as “the best- 
drilled and disciplined in the 
Kingdom.” In the light of 
this fact, and the knowledge 
of the strenuous work involved, 
it is droll to study the lugu- 
brious tone of his letters home 
—‘‘six or seven campaigns, 
and an age in Scotland. I 
Shall be sick of my office: the 
very bloom of life nipped in 
this northern climate”; and 
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again, “‘ barren battalion con- 
versation rather blunts the 
faculties than improves my 
youth and vigour bestowed 
idly in Scotland; my temper 
daily charged with discontent ; 
and from a man become marti- 
net or a monster.” Wolfe’s 
sympathy and care for his 
men gives to the last words a 
humour that he did not intend. 

To find an additional outlet 
for his energies he went back 
to his books, and engaged 
tutors to teach him Latin and 
mathematics. The college was 
apparently the only good thing 
he found in Glasgow. . 

Wolfe’s views on Scotland 
were, beyond doubt, prejudiced 
by the climate, which tried his 
health severely. For, as he 
confessed to his father, “I’m 
sorry to say that my writings 
are greatly influenced by the 
state of my body or mind at 
the time of writing; and I’m 
either happy or ruined by my 
last night’s rest, or from sun- 
shine, or light and sickly air ; 
such infirmity is the mortal 
frame subject to.” 

A tall, lank, narrow-shoul- 
dered youth, the lack of colour 
in his complexion emphasised 
by the excess in his vivid red 
hair, he had not only outgrown 
his strength but impaired it 
permanently through the undue 
strain to which the undeveloped 
frame was forced by a too 
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ardent spirit. This spirit had 
its visible expression in radiant 
blue eyes, which transformed 
his homely features, and in a 
firm mouth, which counter- 
acted the receding chin, an 
inherited characteristic. Wolfe 
seems ever conscious that his 
life was a race between achieve- 
ment and disease, and, al- 
though he could forget his ills 
in action, for that reason fretted 
over them during the spells 
when opportunity tarried and 
the goal seemed out of reach . 
of his short span of life. This 
tendency was perhaps increased 
by having an ailing mother, 
whose correspondence was filled 
with details of her own ills 
and the even more ill remedies 
of Georgian quackery. 

Wolfe’s discontent, too, was 
augmented by the barrenness 
of his efforts to lay siege to 
the heart of Miss Lawson, a 
maid-of-honour to the Princess 
of Wales. Although he saw 
her but little, and gained no 
response, “‘absence made the 
heart grow fonder”; and the 
opposition of his parents, who 
had their eyes on a “ Croydon 
heiress with £30,000,” led to 
family discord when his mother 
seemingly cast doubts on the 
honour of the maid-of-honour’s 
mother, and his blunter father 
roundly castigated James 
Wolfe’s obstinacy and “ perse- 
verance in error.” 


Iil. 


Wolfe’s cup of woe was filled 
to overflowing when the Duke 


of Cumberland refused his ap- 
plication to spend his leave at 
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Metz studying artillery and 
engineering. Some time before, 
when his colonel, Lord George 
Sackville, had advised him to 
spend his leave in London 
keeping up his “ acquaintance 
amongst the heads of our trade 
and procuring new ones that 
may be of use,” Wolfe had 
declared, “I have no turn 
that way. If I’m really wanted, 
tis well to be prepared.” His 
idea of preparation was to 
study foreign countries and 
armies, not the drawing-rooms 
of London; and such was his 
foresight, or second sight, that 
as early as 1749 he was writing 
to friends in America for details 
of that theatre of war where 
lay his own future. Wolfe’s 
discontent was not due to 
selfish ambition, for his acting 
rank had been converted into 


actual rank by his promotion 
to lieutenant-colonel on the 
recommendation of Sackville, 
and with the approval of Cum- 
berland. Few could dream of 
such a rise when only twenty- 


three. But he wished that his 
benefactors would take wider 
views ; and although he bowed 
to their decision, he complained 
in various private letters of the 
imbecility of those who “‘ oppose 
the only method that can be 
fallen upon to preserve any 
knowledge of military affairs 
m the army.” ‘This is a 
dreadful mistake, and if obsti- 
nately pursued, will disgust a 
number of good intentions, and 
preserve that prevailing ignor- 
ance of military affairs that 
has been so fatal to us in all 
our undertakings... .” “Iam, 
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nevertheless, still determined 
to employ some few years of 
my life in the real business 
of a soldier, and not sacrifice all 
my time to idling, as our trifling 
soldierships.”” If Cumberland’s 
refusal was due to a narrowness 
of outlook, it was instigated 
by Lord Bury, Sackville’s suc- 
cessor aS colonel of the regi- 
ment, and in his case had the 
still less worthy motive of 
selfishness—if Wolfe took long 
leave, Bury might have to 
tear himself away from the 
pleasures of London to super- 
vise the regiment; for his 
visits were even less frequent 
than with the majority of 
colonels in that period. Per- 
haps it was as well, for when 
ultimately he came to see it 
at Inverness, his outrageous 
behaviour marred the good 
feeling which Wolfe had striven 
to create between the soldiers 
and the inhabitants. The cor- 
poration, essentially Jacobite, 
waited upon Bury with an in- 
vitation to dinner, whereupon 
he insisted that it should be 
on the anniversary of Culloden, 
and forced them to agree by 
the threat of a military riot. 
With Wolfe the refusal of 
his leave abroad, coming on 
top of his disappointment in 
love, drove him to a _ brief 
plunge into dissipation and 
the debauched follies which 
were then the common fashion ; 
but the first taste cured his 
mind, if not his body. For in 
manners, as in soldiering, Wolfe 
was distinct from his times, 
and one of his officers wrote, 
“our acting commander here 
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is a paragon. He neither 
drinks, curses, gambles, nor 
runs after women. So we make 
him our pattern... .” 

But Wolfe’s letters show him 
too human to become a prig. 
He can laugh at himself as a 
juvenile commanding officer 
“that must do justice to good 
and bad ...one that must 
study the tempers and dis- 
positions of many men, in 
order to make their situation 
easy and agreeable to them, ... 
a mark set up for everybody 
to observe and judge of; and 
last of all, suppose me em- 
ployed in discouraging vice 
and recommending the reverse 
at the turbulent age of twenty- 
three, when it is possible I 
may have as great a propensity 
that way as any of the men 
that I converse with!” It is 
with a “blush” that he con- 
fesses his own lack of vice, and 
realises that “Tis a disadvan- 
tage to be first in an imperfect 
age; either we become enam- 
oured of ourselves, seeing noth- 
ing superior, or fall into the 
degree of our associates.”” And 
he modestly ascribes his own 
difference to the fact that “a 
pretty constant employment 
helps to get me through, and 
secures me from excess of 
debauch.” 

The regiment had moved 
from Glasgow to Perth, where 
as a recreation he took to 
grouse-shooting. The long days 
out on the moors, “from five 
in the morning till night,” 
benefited him in health, if 
not in other ways, for he says, 
“TI, who am a very bad shot, 
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had an equal share of the 
labour, and less of the enter- 
tainment.”” Wolfe had a strong 
vein of humour. After a spell 
at Banff the regiment moves to 
Inverness and he seizes the 
chance to engage a tutor once 
more. “I have read the mathe- 
matics till I am grown perfectly 
stupid, and have algebraically 
worked away the little portion of 
understanding that was allowed 
me.” An air of gravity is the 
way to the hearts of the local 
people. ‘‘ And whoever goes 
to Kirk (as I do) once a week, 
and there comports himself 
with more reverence to the 
priest than consideration for 
the nature of the business— 
herein I sometimes fail,—vwill 
most assuredly deserve and 
obtain a reputation of great 
wisdom and discretion. We 
are allowed to be the most 
religious foot officers that have 
been in the north for many a 
day. ... See the variety and 
constant change of things; in 
most of our quarters we have 
been looked upon no better 
than as the sons of darkness, 
and given up unto Satan ; here 
we are white as the snow that 
covers the hills all about— 
not from want of temptation 
to sin, as you may believe, but 
from sudden conversion and 
power to resist.” 

But, in pursuit of his object 
of healing old sores, he tries 
a different route to the good 
favour of the women in the 
district—by giving dances every 
fortnight to ‘an assembly 
of female rebels, composed 
of Macdonalds, Frazers, and 
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M‘Intoshes. . . . They are 
perfectly wild as the hills 
that breed them; but they 
lay aside their principles for 
the sake of sound and move- 
ment.” 

Perhaps it was the discovery 
of this panacea for tranquillity, 
and his desire to develop it, 
that inspired him to renew his 
pleas for leave to go abroad 
on a visit to Paris. This was 
a desire, and a venue, that his 
superiors could understand and 
tolerate better than the study 
of artillery and engineering at 
Metz, and after some persist- 
ence he secured permission from 
the commander-in-chief. He 
made a detour by way of Ire- 
land in order to visit his rela- 
tives there, particularly a sol- 
dier uncle with whom he had 
long kept up a correspondence 
on military affairs, interrupted 
occasionally when the older 
man took offence at his nephew’s 
opinions as “an innovator in 
discipline.” Arriving in Paris 
in October 1752, Wolfe adopted 
a way of life that would have 
Surprised his seniors. ‘‘ Four 
or five days a week I am up 
an hour before day (that is, 
six hours sooner than any other 
fine gentleman in Paris). I 
ride, and as I told you in a 
former letter, I fence and dance, 
and have a master to teach me 
French. These occupations 
take up all the morning. I dine 
twice or three times a week at 
home ” (in his lodgings), ‘‘ some- 
times at Lord Albemarle’s ” 
(the Ambassador), ‘‘ and some- 
times with my English acquaint- 
ances. After dinner I either 
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go to the public entertainments 
or to visit; at nine I come 
home, and am in bed generally 
before eleven. This way of 
living is directly opposite to 
the practice of the place; but 
I find it impossible to pursue 
the business I came upon, and 
to comply with the customs 
and manners of the inhabitants 
at the same time. No constitu- 
tion, however robust, could go 
through all.” His clear sense 
was not submerged by the 
glamour of the Bourbon Court, 
and its superficiality is nowhere 
better exposed than in his 
epigrammatic comment, “ Men 
that only desire to shine, and 
that had rather say a smart 
thing than do a great one.... 
A Frenchman that can make 
his mistress laugh .. . is at 
the top of his ambition.” 
He was taken by the Ambas- 
sador to Versailles, “‘a cold 
spectator of what we commonly 
call splendour and magnificence. 
A multitude of men and women 
were assembled to bow and 
pay their compliments in the 
most submissive manner to a 
creature of their own species.” 
Wolfe obviously had no taste 
for flunkeyism, and even re- 
fused an offer of being military 
tutor to the Duke of Richmond, 
excusing himself to his some- 
what irritated parents by say- 
ing, “‘I can’t take money from 
any one but the King, my 
master. ... The Duke of Rich- 
mond’s friendship will be an 
honour to me, provided he 
turns out well, and serves his 
country with reputation. ... 
If he miscarries from bad prin- 
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ciples, I shall be the first to 
fly from his intimacy.” 

Wolfe’s own studies made 
good progress, if more in fencing 
and riding than in dancing and 
French. There are letters, how- 
ever, from women who danced 
with him on his return which 
Suggest that he was unduly 
modest of his own accomplish- 
ments—and mastery of the 
minuet was more difficult than 
of the fox-trot. If the French 
beauties left him cold, it was 
partly because the image of 
Miss Lawson was fixed in his 
mind, for he writes, ‘“‘I never 
hear her name mentioned with- 
out a twitch, or hardly ever 
think of her with indifference.”’ 
Not that he still cherished 
hopes. 

After five months Wolfe tired 
of Paris and planned a visit 
to the French camps, but his 
colonel had no patience with 
such a way of spending leave, 
and promptly recalled him. 
Lord Bury’s excuse was that 
the major had suffered a fit of 
apoplexy, and as he himself 
had no wish to go to Scotland, 
Wolfe must. The journey back 
in the new post-chaises—which 
so shook him that he changed 
to post - horses, with almost 
equal discomfort—was a pre- 
lude to the trials which greeted 
him on his arrival. The major 
dead, an ensign struck speech- 
less with palsy, another seized 
with convulsions the night of 
his return, and the officers 
“impoverished, desperate, and 
without hopes of preferment.”’ 
The sorry welcome was at least 
a testimony to the measure in 
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which the wellbeing of the regi- 
ment depended upon him. An- 
other proof of the patriarchal 
sway which this young man had 
gained was the way in which 
the women of the regiment 
wrote him while in Paris about 
their troubles. 

The regiment was back again 
in Glasgow, and the circum- 
stances of his return did not 
tend to make him like it better 
on second acquaintance. He 
writes of ‘‘ dinners and suppers 
of the most execrable food upon 
earth, and wine that approaches 
to poison. The men drink till 
they are excessively drunk. 
The ladies are cold to every- 
thing but a bagpipe—I wrong 
them; there is not one that 
does not melt away at the 
sound of an estate; there's 
the weak side of this soft sex.” 

But it would be wrong to 
take his letters too seriously: 
they were a safety vent for 
feelings constantly repressed in 
the interests of harmony and 
in his réle of conciliator. There 
are many tributes to the good 
impression he had _ created 
among the people when, in 
the autumn, he marched south, 
the tour of duty in Scotland:at 
an end. And if he had done 
much to restore good relations, 
he was to be the means of 
forging still firmer links be- 
tween Scotland and the British 
Army. As early as 1751, writ- 
ing to his friend Rickson in 
America, he had suggested that 
Highland companies might be 
of use and well-fitted for the 
colonial wars, and added, ““ How 
can you better employ a secret 
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enemy than by making his end 
conducive to the common 
good?” When war, the 
“Seven Years,” broke out in 
1756, Pitt, then come into 
power, adopted a plan for 
raising two Highland battalions 
for service in America. This 
plan, which held out an offer 
of land grants as an attraction 
to recruits, was delivered to 
Pitt, at Cumberland’s sugges- 
tion, by Lord Bury—who had 
then succeeded his father as 
Earl of Albemarle,—and as this 
absentee colonel had never 
shown any desire to investigate 
Highland conditions, it is a 
strong deduction that he merely 
played the part of a post-office 
for Wolfe’s ideas. And Wolfe 
was the first to pay tribute to 
the Highlanders’ fighting value 
when he met them in America, 
adding that they were “com- 
manded by the most manly 
corps of officers I ever saw.” 
On quitting Scotland, the 
march south to the regiment’s 
new quarters at Dover was by 
way of Carlisle, Warwick, and 
Reading, where his passing left 
a@ memory of “ a tall thin officer 
astride a bay horse, his face lit 
up by a smile and conversing 
pleasantly with the officers who 
rode by his side.’ His stay at 
Dover was short, and next 
Spring he was not sorry to 
leave this bleak spot, with that 
“vile dungeon ”’ its castle. The 
regiment’s next station, Exeter, 
if warmer in climate, had almost 
too warm a political atmos- 
phere—a hotbed of Jacobitism. 
But he promptly applied his 
Inverness remedy by giving 
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regimental dances, and used 
harmonious sounds as a means 
to harmonious relations. ‘‘ Will 
you believe that no Devonshire 
Squire dances more than I do ? 
What no consideration of plea- 
sure or complaisance for the 
sex could effect, the love of 
peace and harmony has brought 
about. I have danced the 
officers into the good graces 
of the Jacobite women here- 
abouts, who were prejudiced 
against them.” If the means 
was subtle, the motive was 
impeccable—“It is not our 
interest to quarrel with any 
but the French; and they 
must be devilish minds that 
take a pleasure in disputing.” 

The regiment had only been 
a few months in Exeter when 
they were warned to be ready 
to go on board the fleet at 
Bristol, presumably for America 
or some other overseas expedi- 
tion. Wolfe’s spirits rose at 
the thought of action, and he 
refused to be damped even by 
his father’s pessimistic warn- 
ings about the rottenness of 
amphibious campaigns, as he 
had experienced it at Cartha- 
gena. 

But the order tarried, and 
when it came was, instead, for 
a change of station to Win- 
chester. On top of this dis- 
appointment another followed. 
Lord Bury’s succession to his 
father’s title had made vacant 
the coloneley of the regiment. 
Wolfe had cherished hopes of 
it, but the King thought him 
“too young,” and to increase 
his mortification, the officer 
ultimately appointed had polit- 
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ical rather than military claims. 
Wolfe would not listen to a 
proposal that his father might 
resign his own regimental com- 
mand in favour of him, refusing 
to jeopardise his parent’s in- 
come and security; but his 
discontent grew as the chances 
of promotion and active service 
alike seemed to be slipping 
away. The very rapidity with 
which he had risen to lieutenant- 
colonel at twenty-three made 
him impatient for the next 
step. Like most men of genius, 
he was conscious of his own 
powers, neither deprecating nor 
exaggerating them, and, far 
from vain pride, had the com- 
mon feeling of such men that 
his superiority was due not to 
his own excellence but to the 
deficiencies of other men. On 
this point one of his letters is 
worth quoting at length: ‘‘ The 
officers of the army in general 
are persons of so little applica- 
tion to business and have been 
so ill educated, that ...a 
man of common industry is in 
reputation amongst them. I 
reckon it a very great mis- 
fortune to this country that I 

- who have, I know, but 
a very modest capacity, and 
some degree of diligence a little 
above the ordinary run, should 
be thought, as I génerally am, 
one of the best officers of my 
rank in the service. I am not 
at all vain of the distinction. 
The comparison would do a 
man of genius very little honour, 
and does not illustrate me by 
any means; and the conse- 


quence will be very fatal to 
me in the end, for as I rise in 
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rank, people will expect some 
considerable performances, and 
I shall be induced, in support 
of an ill-got reputation, to be 
lavish of my life, and shall 
probably meet that fate which 
is the ordinary effect of such 
conduct.” Here is_ true 
modesty, not the affectation 
which commonly masquerades 
for it. And how prophetic the 
final passage ! 

He was called from Win- 
chester to Canterbury by an 
invasion scare, for war-clouds 
had been gathering over that 
brief sea margin which separ- 
ated the perpetual rivals, Eng- 
land and France, the atmos- 
phere as tense and the watchers 
less deluded than in the years 
preceding 1914. Indeed, even 
while peace still held in name, 
spasmodic hostilities had begun. 

In anticipation of a French 
landing, Wolfe issued orders to 
the regiment which shed light 
on his military ideas. Mobility 
is the key-note, and to this end 
the troops are to march light: 
they are to carry out all exer- 
cises with their knapsacks on, 
so that they may be accustomed 
to them and able to go into 
action direct from the march ; 
the attack is practised with the 
battalions delivering a “cool 
well-levelled ’ fire while the 
Grenadiers and piquet sweep 
round and take the enemy in 
flank. And Wolfe warned them 
of his severe penalties if any 
took advantage of the con- 
fusion caused by an invasion 
to loot or pilfer from their own 
country-folk. 

But when the war definitely 
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came, on 18th May 1756, 
Wolfe’s regiment marched not 
to resist invasion, nor to em- 
bark for a counter-blow, but 
to peaceful Devizes. A change 
in July to a special war camp 
pitched on Blandford Down 
looked more hopeful, for the 
assembly of six battalions of 
infantry, with cavalry and artil- 
lery, spemed to suggest the 
preparation of an expeditionary 
force. . There was room for 
such preparation in Wolfe’s 
views, for after a review and 
exercise of the troops, he wrote: 
“There are officers who had 
the presumption and vanity to 
applaud our operations, bad 
as they were; but I hope the 
General saw our defects, and 
will apply a speedy remedy, 
without which I think we are 
in imminent danger of being 
cut to pieces in our first en- 
counter.” However, for a while 
no more strenuous test came 
than an excursion to Stroud 
to aid the civil power in dealing 
with riots among the Glouces- 
tershire weavers. Wolfe suc- 
ceeded in avoiding bloodshed, 
and just as in Paris he had in- 
terpreted the storm-signals of 
the coming revolution, so at 
Stroud his sympathetic insight 
led him to see the justice of 
the case of the “poor half- 
starved weavers of broadcloth,” 
and to restrain his men from 
action which might have fo- 
mented the bitterness. His 
wrath was kept for Byng and 
others in high places, who by 
their incompetency or neglect 
endangered the country he 
loved more than life. More 
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than money, too, for while he 
would not allow his parents to 
risk their security on behalf 
of his advancement, he urges 
his mother to persuade his 
father ‘“‘to contribute all he 
can possibly afford towards the 
defence of the island, retrench- 
ing, if need be, his expenses, 
moderate as they are. I would 
have him engage in lotteries 
and all schemes of raising 
money, because I believe they 
are honestly intended; and 
though he should be consider- 
ably a loser, the motive of his 
actions will overbalance his 
losses. Let the General keep 
a little ready money by him 
for his own use and yours, and 
with the rest, if he has it, assist 
the state ; nay, I should go so 
far as to advise him to lend 
three or four thousand pounds 
to the Government without 
any interest at all, or give it, 
since it is the savings of his 
salaries and the reward of his 
services. Excuse this freedom.” 

He had been offered by the 
Lord-Lieutenant the post of 
Quartermaster-General in Ire- 
land, and had reluctantly ac- 
cepted, partly to please his 
parents, and partly because it 
promised his coloneley—which 
the King subsequently refused. 
At this juncture, when a 
year of half-hearted warfare 
had shaken our allies’ confi- 
dence, Pitt was called to power, 
and changed inaction into direct 
action against the French coast 
—a blow at the naval arsenal 
at Rochefort, in the Bay of 
Biscay. Wolfe’s regiment was 
one of those ordered to assemble 
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in the Isle of Wight for the ex- 
pedition, and he instantly seized 
the chance to relieve himself of 
his distasteful Irish appoint- 
ment, without offence to his 
patron. 

Thus the turn of fortune’s 
wheel brought him back, seven- 
teen years afterwards, to the 
spot where, a lad of thirteen, 
he had hoped to begin his 
military career. If disillusion- 
ment had come in some direc- 
tions, his eagerness for battle 
was as great, and there was 
no regret for his choice. His 
philosophy and the military 
creed of the true soldier was 
never better expressed than in 
a letter written at Glasgow, 
wherein he said : “‘ That variety 
incident to a military life gives 
our profession some advantage 
over those of a more even and 
consistent nature. We have 
all our passions and affections 
roused and exercised, many 
of which must have wanted 
their proper employment, had 
not suitable occasions obliged 
us to exert them. Few men 
are acquainted with the degree 
of their own courage till danger 
prove them, and are seldom 
justly informed how far the 
love of honour and the dread 
of shame are superior to the 
love of life. . . . Constancy of 
temper, patience, and all the 
virtues necessary to make us 
suffer with a good grace are 
likewise parts of our char- 
acter, and... . frequently 
called in to carry us through 
unusual difficulties. What 
moderation and humility must 
he be possessed of that bears 
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the good fortune of a successful 
war with tolerable modesty 
and humility, and he is very 
excellent in his nature who 
triumphs without insolence. A 
battle gained is, I believe, the 
highest joy mankind is capable 
of receiving, to him who com- 
mands; and his merit must 
be equal to his success if it 
works no change to his dis- 
advantage. Lastly, a defeat is 
a trial of human resolution, 
and to labour under the morti- 
fication of being surpassed, and 
live to see the fatal conse- 
quences that may follow to 
one’s country, is a situation 
next to damnable.” 

He was no swashbuckler, 
loving fighting for fighting’s 
Sake, living only for the 
moment. But like the knight 
of old—chivalry’s ideal if not 
its common reality—he had 
by exercise and silent medi- 
tation prepared himself for 
the trial to which his life was 
dedicated. Five years before 
he had written: “‘ The winters 
wear away, so do our years, 
and so does life itself; and it 
matters little where a man 
passes his days and what station 
he fills, or whether he be great 
or considerable, but it imports 
him something to look to his 
manner of life. This day I am 
twenty-five years of age, and 
all that time is as nothing... . 
And from this meditation came 
the resolve, in humility put on 
the lowliest plane : ‘‘ Better be 
a savage of some use than a 
gentle amorous puppy, 0ob- 
noxious to all the world.” 

This spiritual preparation was 
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but the accompaniment of a 
mental and material prepara- 
tion in which he was an equally 
stern taskmaster to himself. 
In fitting himself for his future 
réle he foreshadowed Napo- 
leon’s maxim “read and re- 
read,” and his enthusiasm for 
study infected others until there 
gathered round him a band of 
young disciples to whom he 
acted as guide in the paths of 
knowledge. One such letter is 
worth quoting from, because 
it sheds light not merely on 
the breadth of Wolfe’s reading, 
but on the military classics of 
his age. It is addressed to 
Thomas Townshend, the future 
Lord Sydney, whose younger 
brother was anxious to qualify 
himself for a career in which 
he later won distinction: “ As 
to the books that are fittest 
for this purpose he may begin 
with the ‘King of Prussia’s 
Regulations for his Horse and 
Foot,’ where the economy and 
good order of an army in the 
lower branches are extremely 
well established. Then there 
are the ‘Memoirs ’ of the Mar- 
quis de Santa Cruz, Feuquiéres, 
and Montecuculi; Folard’s 
‘Commentaries upon Polybius’ ; 
the ‘Projet de Tactique’; 
‘L’Attaque et la Défense des 
Places,’ par le Maréchal de 
Vauban; ‘Les Memoires de 
Goulon’; ‘L’Ingenieur de Cam- 
pagne.’ Le Sieur Renie for all 
that concerns artillery. Of the 
ancients, Vegetius, Cesar, Thu- 
cydides, Xenophon’s ‘ Life of 
Cyrus,’ and ‘Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks.’ I do 
not mention Polybius, because 
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the Commentaries and the His- 
tory naturally go together. Of 
latter days, Davila, Guicciar- 
dini, Strada, and the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Duc de Sully.’ There 
is an abundance of military 
knowledge to be picked out 
of the lives of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Charles XII., King 
of Sweden, and of Zisca the 
Bohemian ; and if a tolerable 
account could be got of the 
exploits of Scanderbeg, it would 
be inestimable ; for he excels 
all the officers, ancient and 
modern, in the conduct of a 
small defensive army. ... The 
‘Life of Suetonius,’ too, con- 
tains many fine things in this 
way ... and there is a little 
volume entitled ‘Traité de la 
Petite Guerre’ that your 
brother should take in his 
pocket when he goes on out- 
duty and detachments. The 
Maréchal de Puységur’s book, 
too, isinesteem.... It is-much 
to be wished that all our young 
soldiers of birth and education 
would follow your brother’s 
steps, and, as they will have 
their turn to command, that 
they would try to make them- 
selves fit for the important 
trust; without it we must 
sink under the superior abilities 
and indefatigable industry of 
our restless neighbours.” 

It is noteworthy that Wolfe 
drew inspiration from Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropeedia, the fountain- 
head of military thought, as 
had two of the greatest cap- 
tains, Gustavus and Scipio—who 
carried this book on all his 
campaigns. And in Wolfe’s 
prefacing remarks we find the 

N 
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key to his zeal for mathe- 
matics while in Scotland: 
“Your brother, no doubt, is 
master of the Latin and French 
languages, and has some know- 
ledge of the mathematics ; 
without the last he can never 
become acquainted with one 
considerable branch of our busi- 
ness, the construction of forti- 
fications, and the attack and 
defence of places... .” Nor 
was his reading exclusively utili- 
tarian, as is shown by references 
elsewhere to such books as 
Montesquieu’s ‘L’Esprit des 
Lois,’ not less than by his 
recital of Gray’s ‘Blegy’ at 
the most critical hour of his 
life. 

If his material preparation 
was devoted to his own regi- 
ment, with results which we 
have already quoted, he pre- 
ceded Frederick, as he fore- 
shadowed Wellington, in his 
recognition of the decisiveness 
of fire-power and its superiority 
over shock-action. And no 
man ever better proved the 
truth of his theories than Wolfe 
at Quebec, where one perfect 
volley won not only a battle 
but an empire. Wolfe might 
well be called the father of 
modern musketry training. In 
Scotland he developed a scheme 
of constant ball practice at 
varied targets—“ firing balls at 
objects teaches the soldier to 
level incomparably, makes the 
recruits steady, and removes 
the foolish apprehension that 
seizes young soldiers when they 
first load their arms with bul- 
lets. We fire, first singly, then 
by files, 1, 2, 3, or more, then 
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by ranks, and lastly by pla- 
toons; and the soldiers see 
the effects of their shot, es- 
pecially at a mark or upon 
water. We shoot obliquely, 
and in different situations of 
ground from heights down- 
wards and contrarywise.” 

Like most constructive re- 
formers, he was fiercely critical 
of obstruction and incompe- 
tence. ‘We are lazy in time 
of peace, and, of course, want 
vigilance and activity in war. 
Our military education is by 
far the worst in Europe.” ‘“ We 
are the most egregious blun- 
derers in war that ever took 
the hatchet in hand.” “I’m 
tired of proposing anything to 
the officers that command our 
regiments ; they are in general 
so lazy and so bigoted to old 
habits.”” When in Canterbury 
he heard that his old com- 
mander of the “’45” was 
coming to take over command 
of the garrison, and it moved 
him to write: ‘“‘ General Haw- 
ley is expected in a few days 
to keep us all in order ; if there 
is an invasion, they could not 
make use of a more unfit 
person. The troops dread his 
severity, hate the man, and 
hold his military knowledge in 
contempt.” 

One fears that Wolfe would 
have fared badly under the 
present-day rules for promotion 
by selection of the fittest, 
rules which, despite their gen- 
eral soundness, may lend them- 
selves to abuse by the well- 
intentioned clause which makes 
“loyalty to superiors” an 
essential requirement. Yet by 
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the irony of history he is to-day 
a tradition and a model held 
up for the young, who if they 
presumed to imitate either his 
original or his critical outlook, 
might be castigated as im- 
pertinent, and their prospects 
damned. Wolfe’s reasons and 
justification are well put in a 
letter after revisiting the battle- 
field of Culloden, when he 
found ‘‘room for a military 
criticism, as well as a place 
for a little ridicule upon some 
famous transactions of that 
memorable day. ... But why 
this censure when the affair is 
so happily decided ? To exer- 
cise one’s ill-nature? No; to 
exercise the faculty of judging. 


. The more a soldier thinks. 


of the false steps of those that 
are gone before, the more likely 
he is to avoid them.” Wolfe 


recognised a higher loyalty than 
that to superiors—to the weal 
of the army and the nation. 
In action no more faithful 
subordinate, in reflection none 


more critical. For that la 
critique est la vie de la science 
is a greater truth than the 
idea, prevalent among weak 
superiors, that it is a breach 
of discipline. 

If the British Army of Wolfe’s 
day was so bad as it is painted, 
it is to its credit that such a 
habit of outspoken criticism 
did not prevent his rapid rise, 
and that his superiors could 
see beyond this to the solid 
work upon which it was sup- 
ported. Thus the years of 
personal preparation and na- 
tional peace, so long to Wolfe, 
80 short in reality, brought 
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him his chance in the Roche- 
fort expedition. Seventeen 
years of preparation were to 
be followed by two brief years 
of fulfilment. In this expedi- 
tion “nothing was wanting to 
ensure success but a general,”’ 
but owing to this want the 
Armada returned home with 
nothing accomplished, at the 
cost of less than ten men but 
a million of money. Wolfe’s 
own forecast in a letter to his 
friend, Major Rickson, recipient 
of many confidences, was not 
promising: “I can’t flatter 
you with a lively picture of 
my hopes as to the success of 
it; the reasons are so strong 
against us in whatever we take 
in hand, that I never expect 
any great matter; the chiefs, 
the engineers, and our wretched 
discipline are the great and 
insurmountable obstructions.” 
The chiefs were Sir John Mor- 
daunt, Conway, and Cornwallis 
for the army, while Admiral 
Hawke commanded the fleet. 
Instead of striking swiftly, they 
dallied in sight of the French 
coast, giving the enemy warn- 
ing to strengthen his defences, 
and failed to make up their 
minds to a definite course of 
action. The fleet arrived off 
the fle de Ré on 20th Sep- 
tember 1757, and on 23rd Sep- 
tember Captain Howe subdued 
the fortress on fle d’Aix by a 
single-handed effort. 
Meanwhile, Wolfe presumed 
on his friendship with Mordaunt 
to obtain permission to go 
ashore to reconnoitre directly 
the fortress surrendered. Lying 
off in a boat, he landed imme- 
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diately, and climbing one of 
the works, studied the main- 
land through a telescope. On 
his return he gave his opinion 
that after a fort on the pro- 
montory of Fouras had been 
destroyed, as a necessary first 
step, a landing could well be 
made on the beach of Chate- 
laillon, a little to the north 
between Rochefort and La Ro- 
chelle. After interminable dis- 
cussions and councils of war, 
the troops embarked in boats 
on the night of 28th September, 
and after waiting several hours 
were ordered to return to the 
fleet. Hawke thereupon lost 
patience with the generals, and 
they in turn yielded to his 
insistence for a return to Eng- 
land. 

While many reputations were 
blasted, Wolfe emerged with 
public honour, for the Court of 
Inquiry in their report declared 
that his plan, if carried out, 
“certainly must have been of 
the greatest utility towards 
carrying your Majesty’s instruc- 
tions into execution.” Before 
the inquiry began, Wolfe’s merit 
had been recognised by his 
promotion to brevet - colonel, 
and early in 1758 he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the newly 
raised 67th Foot (now the 2nd 
Battalion the Hampshire Regi- 
ment). 

But best of all, his experience 
led him to formulate the prin- 
ciples which should govern am- 
phibious operations in a letter 
to Major Rickson, which the 
late Sir Julian Corbett has 
termed “‘ a priceless document,” 
and one “that every com- 
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mander to whom such opera- 
tions are committed might 
do worse than lay under his 
pillow.” 

“T have found out that an 
Admiral should endeavour to 
run into an enemy’s port im- 
mediately after he appears be- 
fore it; that he should anchor 
the transport ships and frigates 
as close as he can to the land ; 
that he should reconnoitre and 
observe it as quick as possible, 
and lose no time in getting the 
troops on shore ; that previous 
directions should be given in 
respect to landing troops, and 
a proper disposition made for 
boats of all sorts, appointing 
leaders and fit persons for con- 
ducting the different divisions. 
On the other hand, experience 
shows me that, in an affair 
depending on vigour and de- 
spatch, the generals should settle 
their plan of operations, so 
that no time may be lost in 
idle debate and consultations 
when the sword should be 
drawn; that pushing on 
smartly is the road to success, 
and more particularly so in an 
affair of this sort ; that nothing 
is to be reckoned an obstacle 
to your undertaking which is 
not found really so on trial; 
that in war something must be 
allowed to chance and fortune, 
seeing that it is in its nature 
hazardous and an option of 
difficulties ; that the greatness 
of an object should come under 
consideration, opposed to the 
impediments that lie in the 
way ; that the honour of one’s 
country is to have some weight ; 
and that, in particular circum- 
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stances and times, the loss of 
a thousand men is rather an 
advantage to a nation than 
otherwise, seeing that gallant 
attempts raise its reputation 


Iv. 


Baulked at Rochefort, Pitt 
now turned his gaze westwards. 
“In America, England and 
France were to be fought for,”’ 
he declared. And for once 
England had a Minister strong 
enough to sweep aside military 
custom and seniority, and, 
“passing over whole columns 
of the army list,’ to pick his 
own instruments. 

The main expedition was to 
be against the great French 
fortress of Louisburg, on Cape 
Breton Island, which domi- 
nated the sea approaches to 
Canada. Louisburg, the Port 
Arthur of ‘Far Western” 
France, had been captured once 
before, in 1745 when weakly 
garrisoned, but restored by the 
peace treaty of 1748. It was a 
sorry reward for the gallant 
New England force, which with- 
out professional support, save 
for an English naval squadron, 
had forced this outer gate of 
Canada; and, as with Heligo- 
land, England had cause to 
regret the light-hearted way 
in which she had ceded it. 

Pitt chose Colonel Jeffrey 
Amherst to command the ex- 
pedition, creating him a major- 
general, and Wolfe was to go 
as one of his brigadiers. A 
miserable sailor, Wolfe suffered 
badly during the voyage, but 
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- whereas the contrary ap- 
pearances sink the credit of a 
country, ruin the troops, and 
create infinite uneasiness and 
discontent at home.” 


fought down his sea-sickness, 
as he always did his more 
deep-seated maladies, when 
action was imminent. 

After reconnoitrirg the rocky 
and forbidding coast-line in a 
sloop with Amherst, the plan 
was decided upon—that Wolfe 
should make the real landing 
at Freshwater Cover in Gabarus 
Bay, some two miles west of 
Louisburg, while the other two 
brigadiers feinted to land at 
points nearer the fortress. This 
was different from Wolfe’s own 
plan, devised while waiting at 
Halifax for Ambherst’s arrival. 
His idea had been to land at 
three points north and east of 
Louisburg for a converging 
march on the fortress, while 
the fleet with a small detach- 
ment of troops threatened Gab- 
arus Bay. This plan savours 
rather of Wolfe’s much-criti- 
cised dispersion of his forces 
later at Quebec, but he hoped 
thereby to confuse the defence 
and thereby ensure a landing. 
Moreover, he knew that the 
enemy had strongly entrenched 
the shore of Gabarus Bay, the 
obvious landing-place. 

As it was Wolfe had to make 
his landing—8th June 1758— 
at the most strongly defended 
point, and the boats were 
greeted with such a hail of 
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shot that he had to signal 
to them to sheer off. Three, 
however, on the extreme right 
were partially sheltered by a 
projecting spit of land, and 
touched bottom among the 
rocks at this point. Wolfe 
immediately directed the rest 
of the boats towards this land- 
ing, and although many were 
stove in, the bulk of the troops 
scrambled ashore, led by Wolfe, 
who carried a cane as his only 
weapon. They pressed for- 
ward, and took the nearest 
French battery in flank by 
assault. Meanwhile, another 
brigade, taking advantage of 
the enemy’s attention being 
occupied by Wolfe, landed far- 
ther west. The French, thus 


menaced on both flanks, fled 
before their retreat to Louis- 
burg was cut, leaving their guns 


in the hands of the British. 
But the next steps were more 
prolonged, and the delay thus 
caused impaired the greater 
plan for the conquest of Canada, 
preventing the release of Am- 
herst’s force for co-operation 
with Abercrombie in the cam- 
paign on the mainland. Louis- 
burg harbour was a C shape, 
with the fortified town at the 
lower extremity and the mile- 
wide entrance narrowed to less 
than half that distance by a 
chain of rocky islets from Louis- 
burg northwards, ending in 
Goat Island. 

Wolfe realised that if the 
battery on this island could be 
subdued its fall would open a 
way for the fleet, and, with 
Ambherst’s approval, marched 
round the harbour and seized 
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Lighthouse Point at the upper 
extremity. Erecting a battery 
here, by strenuous efforts he 
silenced the Goat Island bat- 
tery by 25th June; but Ad- 
miral Boscawen was slow to 
take advantage of the opening, 
and four nights later the French 
blocked the entrance anew by 
sinking ships. Wolfe then re- 
turned to join in the direct 
overland attack, and by alter- 
nate “shouldering ”’ advances 
on either flank worked ever 
closer to the fortress, while his 
light infantry by constant skir- 
mishing wore down the enemy’s 
resistance. One of his officers 
is said to have remarked that 
their harassing tactics, striking 
and then quickly falling back 
to shelter, reminded him of 
Xenophon’s account of the 
Kapdovyo, to which Wolfe re- 
plied, “I had it from Xeno- 
phon, but our friends here are 
astonished at what I have done 
because they have read noth- 
ing.” 

But the decisive factor came 
from the heavy battery which 
he had got into position on 
the hills overlooking Louisburg 
Harbour from the north-west, 
and on 27th July the French 
capitulated. When this bom- 
bardment began they had made 
complaints that civilians were 
being killed, and Wolfe in pass- 
ing them on remarked, “‘ When 
the French are in a scrape, 
they are ready to cry out on 
behalf of the human species ; 
when fortune favours them, 
none more bloody, more in- 
human.” 

Seven weeks after the land- 
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ing the strongest fortress in 
the New World had fallen, but 
Wolfe was dissatisfied. His 
letters are characteristic : “‘ We 
made a rash and ill-advised 
attempt to land, and by the 
greatest of good fortune imagin- 
able we succeeded. If we had 
known the country, and had 
acted with more vigour, half 
the garrison at least (for they 
were all out) must have fallen 
into our hands immediately we 
landed. Our next operations 
were exceedingly slow and in- 
judicious. . . .” As he had 
criticised the delay at Halifax, 
the failure to provide fresh 
meat and equipment suitable 
for a colonial campaign, so 
now he wrote, “I cannot pene- 
trate the General’s intentions. 
If he means to attack Quebec 
he must not lose a moment.” 
But while many officers suf- 
fered from his scathing pen, 
he gave generous praise to an 
old personal enemy, Murray, 
and a strong private re- 
commendation for his promo- 
tion. 

Again, Wolfe had no use for 
the American colonial troops— 
“ the dirtiest most contemptible 
cowardly dogs that you can 
conceive ”; but in an inspired 
passage he prophesies that, 
despite present drawbacks, 
“this will, some time hence, 
be a vast empire, the seat of 
power and learning. Nature 
has refused them nothing, and 
there will grow a people out 
of our little spot, England, 
that will fill this vast space, 
and divide this great portion 
of the globe with the Spaniards, 
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who are possessed of the other 
half.” 

As the naval authorities were 
reluctant to chance the risks 
of the passage up the river St 
Lawrence, Wolfe departed to 
harry the French settlements 
on the Gulf of St Lawrence as 
a diversion to occupy the at- 
tention of Montcalm, the French 
commander in Canada, and 
prevent him reinforcing the 
troops who were opposing 
Abercrombie’s overland ad- 
vance. Before Wolfe returned 
to Louisburg, Ambherst had 
sailed for New York to support 
Abercrombie. A letter which 
Wolfe sent after him gives a 
sidelight on the influence that 
Wolfe had won, allowing him 
to give advice to his superior : 
“An offensive daring kind of 
war will awe the Indians and 
ruin the French. Blockhouses, 
and a trembling defensive, en- 
courage the meanest scoun- 
drels to attack us. The navy 
showed their happy disposition 
for plundering upon this, as 
on former occasions, and I 
indulged them to the utmost. 
I wish you success. Cannonade 
furiously before you attack, and 
don’t let them go on in lines, 
but rather in columns.” And 
giving a rough diagram of the 
two formations, after that of 
the line, he adds: “Cela ne 
vaut rien pour les retranche- 
ments.” The first part of 
this advice gives a clue to the 
motive of Wolfe’s strategy at 
Quebec the following year. The 
second part epitomises the prin- 
ciples of a trench warfare at- 
tack. It was a pity that our 
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leaders in the early years of 
the last war had not read, or 
digested, Wolfe’s letters. The 
column to break through a 
deep system of defence; the 
line in ope warfare to deliver 
the greatest possible concen- 
tration of fire in the shortest 
possible time. 

Wolfe then sailed for Eng- 
land to recover his health, 
which had suffered from the 
strain. Pitt had intended him 
to remain in America, but the 
order had missed him, and 
hearing this, Wolfe wrote to 
put himself right with the 
Minister, expressing his willing- 
ness to serve again “in 
America, and particularly in 
the river St Lawrence.” Pitt 
had learnt from many sources 
to whom was due the chief 
credit of the Louisburg victory, 
and Wolfe’s letter gave him 
the assurance upon which to 
take the momentous decision 
of giving this young soldier of 
thirty-two the command of the 
expedition now planned against 
Quebec. Wolfe was then re- 
cuperating at Bath, as well as 
beginning his second brief love 
affair with Miss Katherine 
Lowther whom he had met 
on a brief visit to Bath just 
before sailing for Louisburg. 
Miss Lowther yielded to his 
siege as completely as Louis- 
burg, but this successful court- 
ship was destined to be as 
short as his first unsuccessful 
courtship had been long. On 
receiving Pitt’s summons, Wolfe 
hastened to London, and the 
two remaining months before 
he sailed were occupied with 
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preparations. Pitt’s prestige 
had enabled him to override 
seniority in choosing his com- 
manders, and Wolfe in tum 
was able to choose his own sub- 
ordinates. He named Monck- 
ton and Murray, the old enemy 
who had won his praise at 
Louisburg, as two of his 
brigadiers, and accepted Pitt’s 
suggestion of Townshend as 
the third. Moreover, he was 
even able to overcome the 
King’s obstinate objections to 
Colonel Carleton, and secure 
him as Quartermaster-General. 
The conservative George II. 
was so far converted by Wolfe’s 
merit and the disasters which 
had befallen earlier commanders, 
that when Newcastle declared 
that Wolfe was mad, he re- 
torted: ‘“‘Mad, is he? ‘Then 
all I can say is, I hope he'll 
bite some of my other generals.” 
But crusted seniority scored in 
the last round by ensuring 
that this upstart youth was 
only given the local rank of 
major-general while in America, 
and although Pitt had in- 
tended him to have 12,000 
men, Wolfe found less than 
9000 available at Louisburg, 
his base, and many deficiencies 
in equipment ; while Amherst’s 
joint overland advance from 
New York was so tardy that 
the French were able to con- 
centrate some 16,000 men round 
Quebec to oppose Wolfe. 
Luckily their quality was low, 
and their great commander 
Montcalm repeatedly thwarted 
by the Governor and his corrupt 
subordinates, but even so they 
had a position deemed im- 
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pregnable. Quebec itself was 
perched loftily on the north 
shore of the St Lawrence, its 
guns commanding the river, 
while the land approach was 
barred by the rivers Mont- 
morency and St Charles, and 
above Quebec by the cliffs of 
the plateau, since famous as 
the Heights of Abraham. Ob- 
servers have remarked a strange 
similarity between these for- 
bidding cliffs and those which 
barred, likewise in vain, the 
landing at Anzac a century 
and a half later. 

Trusting in this obstacle, and 
in the guns of the city to con- 
trol the narrow passage which 
led to the upper reaches of the 
river, Montcalm entrenched his 
army on the north shore, just 
below Quebec, between the St 
Charles and the Montmorency. 

Wolfe sailed from England 
in the middle of February, 
after a farewell to his parents 
by letter which in its Spartan 
brevity shatters various im- 
aginative accounts which have 
survived: ‘‘ The formality of 
taking leave should be as 
far as possible avoided ; there- 
fore I prefer this method of 
offering my good wishes and 
duty to my father and you. 
I shall carry this business 
through with my best abilities. 
The rest, you know, is in the 
hands of Providence, to whose 
care I hope your good life and 
conduct will recommend your 
son.” 

On reaching the American 
side he found to his disgust that 
Rear-Admiral Durell was still 
at anchor at Halifax—30th 
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April,—having thus failed to 
carry out Wolfe’s instructions 
to block the entrance to the 
St Lawrence directly the ice 
began to melt. As a result of 
this delay, although Durell was 
sent off at once, three French 
frigates and a score of storeships 
slipped through and up to 
Quebec before the entrance was 
closed, strengthening Mont- 
calm’s position, and injuring 
Wolfe’s plan. Fortunately Vice- 
Admiral Saunders, who had 
command of the main fleet 
which had sailed with Wolfe 
from England, was a man of 
different stamp, a fit coadjutor 
for the army commander, and 
their co-operation was to pro- 
vide perhaps the finest example 
in our history of combined 
action between Navy and Army. 
More delay, however, was 
caused because Louisburg Har- 
bour was still blocked with ice. 
But although he could only 
land there in the middle of 
May, he completed his prepara- 
tions and sailed by 1st June. 
It is worth note that he had 
insisted on a high proportion 
of light infantry, and had prac- 
tised them in a new exercise. 
The voyage to Quebec was 
not the least hazardous phase 
of the expedition, for the cur- 
rents and shoals of the St 
Lawrence were notorious, and 
its achievement—due largely to 
the skill of Captain Cook, later 
famous as the discoverer—as- 
tonished the French. Vaudreuil, 
the Governor, wrote: “ The 
enemy have passed sixty ships 
of war where we dare not risk 
a vessel of a hundred tons by 
N2 
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night and day.” Wolfe dis- 
embarked on the Isle of Orleans, 
four miles below Quebec, on 
27th June. His reconnaissance 
revealed the French disposi- 
tions and the way Durell’s 
negligence had enabled them 
to prepare to meet the attack. 
A further taste followed, for 
on the next day they loosed 
seven fireships, but the cool- 
ness of the British seamen, 
who rowed out and towed 
them ashore, averted the dan- 
ger. Wolfe retorted by a 
prompt stroke, seizing Point 
Lévis on the south bank of the 
river opposite Quebec; whence 
his guns could bombard the 
city. With an enemy strongly 
entrenched in a position which 
commanded the approach to 
Quebec, Wolfe’s problem was to 
lure him out of his fastness. 
The only way of doing this was 
to bait the trap, and to this 
end Wolfe, who had already 
despatched Monckton’s brigade 
to Point Lévis, now landed 
(8th July) the bulk of Towns- 
hend’s and Murray’s brigades 
on the north shore, just below 
the Montmorency river. This 
dispersion of his force has been 
much criticised, even by For- 
tescue; but the objections, 
while in consonance with ab- 
stract theory, seem to overlook 
the actual circumstances. One 
is reminded of Foch’s favourite 
anecdote about Verdy du Ver- 
nois at the battle of Nachod. 
Wracking his memory in vain 
to find a precedent or military 
axiom which might guide him 
in the difficult situation with 
which he was confronted, Verdy 


du Vernois exclaimed, ‘‘ To the 
devil with history and prin- 
ciples! After all, what is the 
problem ? ” 

The first essential in forming 
or judging any plan is to be 
clear as to the commander’s 
true object, and the second to 
know the conditions. Know- 
ing Wolfe’s object and the 
almost impregnable position in 
which Montcalm was posted, 
had he any alternative but to 
take risks in order if possible 
to provide a bait which would 
lure the enemy from his en- 
trenchments into the open? 
And I suggest that the risks 
were slight. Wolfe’s command 
of the river gave him the 
power of movement, for rein- 
forcement of either portion if 
engaged. His distribution gave 
him the power of surprise, by 
keeping Montcalm in uncer- 
tainty and apprehension as to 
the direction of Wolfe’s real 
move. He had ample evidence 
that the French were disin- 
clined to take the offensive, 
and his confidence in the strong 
superiority of his own troops 
in any engagement on their 
own ground—a_ confidence 
which was abundantly justified 
—gave him security that any 
part that was attacked could 
hold its own for the time until 
reinforcements crossed the 
river. 

This understanding of Wolfe’s 
object and the conditions sheds 
light on Townshend’s statement, 
and complaint, that on inspect- 
ing his front Wolfe “ disap- 
proved of it, saying I had 
indeed made myself secure, for 
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I had made a fortress.”’ Towns- 
hend failed to realise that he 
was spoiling Wolfe’s bait, for 
if the French would not come 
out to attack the English in 
the open, they certainly would 
not venture against them when 
visibly in a strongly fortified 
position. 

So far from Wolfe being in 
danger, neither this bait nor 
the gradual destruction of the 
city by bombardment could 
stir the resolute and wary 
French commander. The next 
move was a naval one. On 
the night of 18th July a frigate 
and some smaller vessels slipped 
past the guns of Quebec under 
cover of a heavy British bom- 
bardment from Point Lévis, 
and anchored above the city. 
This at least forced Montcalm 
to detach 600 men to guard 
the few paths up the cliffs in 
the eight-mile stretch between 
Quebec and Cap Rouge. Wolfe 
at once reconnoitred the upper 
river for a possible landing on 
the north shore, but after 
restless meditation, decided that 
both the difficulties and the 
risks were too great. As he 
wrote to Pitt: “‘ What I feared 
most was, that if we should 
have landed between the town 
and the river of Cap Rouge, 
the body first landed could 
not be reinforced before they 
were attacked by the enemy’s 
whole army.” To land still 
higher up the river, as some 
critics have suggested, would 
not only have given Mont- 
calm time to occupy fresh 
lines on that side, but have 
widely separated Wolfe’s army 
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from the main part of the fleet 
and his base—a far more dan- 
gerous dispersion than that 
which these critics condemn at 
Point Lévis and Montmorency. 
His communications would have 
been stretched like a narrow 
cord with a knife—Quebec— 
grazing the middle. 

But the weeks were slipping 
by, and Wolfe felt bound to 
try some daring measure to 
draw out the French, if he 
could find one less desperate 
than a landing above Quebec. 
Below Quebec he was separ- 
ated from the French by the 
Montmorency, flowing swift and 
deep for many miles until it 
tumbled over the Falls, a two 
hundred and fifty feet drop, 
just before entering the St 
Lawrence. He had tried in 
vain to discover a practicable 
ford by which he could turn 
the gorge-protected front of 
the French, but below the Falls 
the river ran broad and shallow 
and could be waded near its 
mouth. A mile to the west, up 
the St Lawrence, there was a 
narrow strip of land between 
the river and the heights where 
the French had built redoubts. 
Wolfe now planned to land 
here with all the available 
erenadiers and part of Monck- 
ton’s brigade from Point Lévis, 
hoping, by the capture of a 
detached redoubt, to tempt the 
French army down to regain 
it, and so bring on a battle 
in the open. Meanwhile the 
other two brigades were to 
be ready to ford the lower 
reaches of the Montmorency 
and join him. 
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On 31st July the attempt was 
made, covered by the guns of 
several ships and by the bat- 
teries across the Montmorency 
gorge. But on nearing the 
shore Wolfe perceived that the 
redoubt was “too much com- 
manded to be kept without 
very great loss,” and drew off. 
For several hours the boats 
rowed up and down-stream, 
both to confuse the enemy and 
to enable Wolfe to sight another 
landing- point. Late in the 
afternoon the enemy, marching 
and counter-marching, seemed 
in some confusion, and Wolfe 
gave the signal for :a fresh 
attempt. Unluckily many of 
the boats grounded on an un- 
seen ledge, causing further de- 
lay. Worse was to follow, for 
when the troops got ashore, 
the grenadiers rushed impetu- 
ously on the enemy’s entrench- 
ments without waiting for the 
main body to form up. As a 
storm of fire broke in their 
faces, a storm of rain broke on 
their heads, and the steep 
slopes, slippery with blood and 
rain, became unclimbable, as the 
muskets became unfireable. 
Realising that his plans had 
gone awry, Wolfe broke off 
the fight and re-embarked the 
troops. It was a severe set- 
back, and the French were 
proportionately elated. The 
Governor wrote, “I have no 
more anxiety about Quebec.” 

Although neither in his frank 
despatches to Pitt nor to his 
troops did Wolfe show any 
loss of heart, a last letter to 
his mother reveals his despair, 
and that he felt himself a 
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ruined man. For he knew that 
where age can blunder and be 
forgiven, youth must seal its 
presumption with success if it 
is to survive inevitable jeal- 
ousy. Dejected in mind, he 
fell ill in body, but saying, “I 
know perfectly well you cannot 
cure my complaint,” demanded 
of his surgeon, “‘ Patch me up 
so that I may be able to do 
my duty for the next few days, 
and I shall be content.’’ He 
had been laid low on 19th 
August, but before this he had 
initiated a “starvation ’’ cam- 
paign against the French, send- 
ing detachments to lay waste 
the country round, although 
he gave strict orders for the 
good treatment of women and 
children. More important still 
was a move to cut off their 
main supplies which came down- 
stream from Montreal. For 
weeks past more and more 
ships had slipped past the guns 
of Quebec, and on 5th August, 
after being joined by Murray 
with 1200 troops in flat boats, 
they were sent up-stream to 
harass the French shipping and 
shores. The diversion, more- 
over, forced Montcalm to de- 
tach another 1500 men under 
Bougainville to prevent a land- 
ing. Economic pressure, how- 
ever, is a slow weapon, and 
Wolfe feared that winter might 
stop operations before it could 
achieve its object. From his 
sick- bed he sent a message 
asking his brigadiers to consult 
together on a fresh move, sug- 
gesting three possible varia- 
tions of the Montmorency plan. 
Murray had now returned, and 
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the three, in reply, proposed 
instead “to carry the opera- 
tions above the town” and 
try “to establish ourselves on 
the north shore,” but without 
any detailed suggestions as to 
how and where it was to be 
done. Wolfe, as we know, had 
conceived this idea before, and 
reluctantly abandoned it, but 
now the situation was modified 
both because he had got so 
many of his ships up-river, 
and because, after the Mont- 
morency plan had failed, a 
gamble was more justified and 
inevitable. 

On 3rd September Wolfe 
evacuated the Montmorency 
camp, and on the 5th, after 
concentrating his forces on the 
south shore, marched the bulk, 
some 3600, overland up the 
river bank, and embarked them 
in the ships. Montcalm there- 
upon reinforced Bougainville, 
who was at Cap Rouge, with 
another 1000 men, although 
feeling confident that it was a 
ruse of Wolfe’s, who ‘“‘is just 
the man to double back in 
the night.” 

Each day the ships drifted 
up and down with the tide, 
perplexing the French com- 
mand, and wearing out their 
troops with ceaseless marching 
and counter - marching, while 
Wolfe reconnoitred the cliffs 
through a telescope for a pos- 
sible point of ascent. While 
his brigadiers were searching 
elsewhere, he observed a wind- 
ing path up the cliffs at the 
Anse du Foulon, only a mile 
and a half above Quebec, and 
noticed that it was capped by 
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a cluster of less than a dozen 
tents. Deeming the spot al- 
most inaccessible, the French 
had posted there only a small 
piquet. 

Wolfe’s choice was made, 
but he kept it secret until the 
eve of the venture. On the 
10th he informed Colonel Bur- 
ton, of the 48th Regiment, 
who was to be left in charge 
of the troops on the south 
shore, and on the 11th he issued 
a warning order for the em- 
barkation of the troops next 
night; on the 12th he issued 
his orders for the attack, end- 
ing on the note, ‘“‘ The officers 
and men will remember what 
their country expects of them 

. resolute in the execution 
of their duty ’—the germ of 
Nelson’s message at Trafalgar. 
That evening, in his cabin on 
H.M.S. Sutherland, he sent for 
his old schoolfellow of Green- 
wich, John Jervis—later fam- 
ous as Lord St Vincent, and 
now commanding a sloop,— 
and gave him his will and a 
portrait of Miss Lowther to 
be returned to her in the event 
of his death. 

Just before sunset Admiral 
Saunders with the main fleet 
drew out along the shore oppo- 
site Montcalm’s camp below 
Quebec, and lowering their 
boats to suggest a landing, 
opened a violent fire. This 
ruse admirably fulfilled its pur- 
pose of fixing the enemy, for 
Montcalm concentrated his 
troops and kept them under 
arms during the night—miles 
away from the real danger 
point. And while they were 
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straining their eyes to detect 
the threatened landing, a single 
lantern rose to the maintop 
of the Sutherland, miles up 
river, and 1600 troops of the 
first division noiselessly em- 
barked in their flat-boats. At 
2 A.M. as the tide began to 
ebb, two lanterns rose and 
flickered, and the whole flotilla 
dropped silently down-stream, 
the troops in boats leading. 
Discovery was narrowly averted 
when a French-speaking officer 
twice replied to a sentry’s chal- 
lenge from the shore, his decep- 
tion helped by the fact, of 
which two deserters had in- 
formed Wolfe, that the enemy 
were expecting a convoy of 
provisions. 

At this crisis of his life, 
Wolfe, as all know who know 
nought else of Wolfe, was 


reciting the lines of Gray’s 
elegy—‘“‘The paths of glory 
lead but to the grave ”’—and 
saying to those near him, “I 
would sooner have written that 
poem than take Quebec.” 

The landing was safely made 


at the Foulon cove: a band 
of picked volunteers swarmed 
up the steep face of the cliff, 
and, overpowering the French 
piquet on the summit, covered 
the landing of the main body. 
Before dawn the army, rein- 
forced by another 1200 troops 
under Colonel Burton direct 
from the south bank, were 
moving towards Quebec. Wolfe 
had found, on the Heights of 
Abraham, the open battlefield 
for which he had thirsted. 
Should he be beaten he was 
certainly in a desperate posi- 
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tion, but he had sure ground 
for confidence in the quality 
of his own men to offset the 
French quantity in open battle. 
There was a danger that Bou- 
gainville might hasten back 
from Cap Rouge and fall on 
his rear, but this menace can 
easily be exaggerated, and the 
light infantry which Wolfe de- 
tached to guard his rear was 
capable of holding Bougain- 
ville in check. A worse danger 
was that Montcalm might still 
decline battle, in which case 
the difficulty of bringing up 
supplies and artillery might 
make Wolfe’s position precari- 
ous. But a military apprecia- 
tion must consider the moral as 
well as the material elements, 
and Wolfe’s appearance on the 
Heights of Abraham was a 
moral challenge that an enemy 
could hardly decline. 

Wolfe disposed his force in 
a single line—to gain the utmost 
fire effect, wherein lay his 
strength—with his left thrown 
back to guard the inland flank, 
and one regiment — Webb’s 
(the 48th)—in reserve. Mont- 
calm, warned too late, hurried 
his troops westwards across 
the St Charles and through 
the city. Wolfe’s bait this 
time had succeeded, even be- 
yond expectation, and Mont- 
calm attacked before his whole 
force was on the spot, prob- 
ably because the other part 
were pinned by fear of the 
threatened landing below 
Quebec. 

The clash was preceded by 
an attempt of the Canadian 
irregulars and Indians to work 
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round Wolfe’s left, but if their 
fire was galling, their effort was 
too uncontrolled to be effective. 
About 10 a.m. the French main 
body advanced, but their ragged 
fire drew no reply from the 
British line, obedient to Wolfe’s 
instructions that “a cool well- 
levelled fire is much more 
destructive and formidable than 
the quickest fire in confusion.” 
He himself was shot through 
the wrist, but, wrapping a 
handkerchief round it, con- 
tinued his calls to the men to 
hold their fire. At last, when 
the French were barely forty 
yards distant, the word was 
given, and the British line 
delivered a shattering volley, 
repeated it, and then, on Wolfe’s 
signal, charged a foe already 
disintegrating. At the head of 
his picked grenadiers Wolfe 
was an inevitable target. A 
bullet penetrated his groin, a 
second his lungs, and he fell, 
unobserved by the charging 
ranks. Only an officer and two 
others, soon joined by an artil- 
lery officer, saw what hap- 
pened, and began to carry him 
to the rear. But realising 
that the wound was mortal, he 
bade them put him down, and 
stopped them sending for a 
surgeon. A few minutes later 
his spirit had passed. His 
dying words, when told that 
the enemy were on the run— 
“Now God be praised, I die 
happy ”—are historic. But the 
words immediately preceding 
these are a finer tribute to 
him as a general—even on the 
point of death: “‘Go, one of 
you, with all speed to Colonel 
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Burton, and tell him to march 
Webb’s regiment down to the 
St Charles River, and cut off 
the retreat of the fugitives to 
the bridge.” 

Monckton, too, had fallen 
wounded, and the command 
thus passed to Townshend, who 
checked the pursuit — which 
might have rushed the city 
gates on the heels of the flying 
foe—in order to reform the 
army and turn about to face 
Bougainville’s belated approach. 
The sight of the British, em- 
phasised by a few preliminary 
shots, was sufficient to con- 
vince Bougainville that his 
small force had best seek a 
safe haven, and he retreated 
rapidly. 

In the city all was con- 
fusion, for Montcalm had been 
gravely wounded in the rout, 
and that night the wreckage 
of the French army streamed 
away up the river in flight. 
With the death of the gallant 
Montcalm—to complete as dra- 
matic a battle as history re- 
cords—and Townshend’s ener- 
getic pressing of the siege, 
Quebec surrendered four days 
later; and as its fall virtually 
gave Canada to Britain, so 
within a few years the removal 
of the French danger to the 
American colonies paved the 
way for their revolt, and thus 
to the creation of that vast 
new ‘seat of power” which 
Wolfe’s vision had foreseen. 
He is known as the conqueror 
of Canada and as one of the 
progenitors of the British Em- 
pire; he might equally be 
termed the grandfather of the 
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United States. But if he had 
lived, they might never have 
come into being, for with our 
knowledge of the way their 
struggle for independence hov- 
ered in the balance, for long 
tilting towards the British side, 
and of the half-heartedness of 
many in the revolting colonies, 
it is probable rather than pos- 
sible that his decisive military 
action would have quelled the 
rebellion. We may go farther : 
if his military operation had 
cut out the hostile growth, it 
is possible that a repetition of 
the wise and generous measures 
which he had recommended 
for French Canada might have 
healed the wound. 

As a soldier, Wolfe’s brief 
career makes it impossible to 
estimate his place among the 
Great Captains. Potentially he 
was among the greatest, and 
as a man had proved among 
the finest. Moreover, he had 
achieved the most masterly 
example in history of an amphi- 
bious operation, that combined 
“land and water ’’ coup which 
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is inherent in our traditions 
and the key to our world power ; 
which by exploiting the mobil- 
ity given by our command of 
the sea for a sudden “ bolt 
from the blue” endows our 
military striking forces with 
an influence out of all pro- 
portion to their slender size. 
And he had done enough to 
perpetuate the lesson that it is 
military genius and not mere 
competence which decides the 
fate of nations. To-day our 
army is in its average of ability 
as high as in Wolfe’s day it 
was low: yet, and for this very 
reason, it would be inherently 
impossible for military genius 
to force its way to the front 
at an early age; and history 
tells us that genius commonly 
flowers young. Is the inference 
that only a bad or an impro- 
vised army can produce a great 
general? Not only Wolfe, but 
Napoleon, Moore, Wellington, 
Lee, and Stonewall Jackson, 
support it in modern times. 
Another paradox from , the 
mystery of history. 
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THE FIRST CRUISE OF THE CHOTA-PEG. 


BY FUNDI. 


I am not a sailor. I have 
never been a sailor, nor do I 
ever wish to be asailor. Alleged 
soul-stirring songs about har- 
bour bars and homes on roll- 
ing deeps somehow leave me 
unmoved. I have never con- 
sciously craved for the fresh 
salty winds of the sea, nor yet 
been thrown into ecstasy by 
the tarry smell of a rope, and 
it was for these very sufficient 
reasons that I fought so hard 
against becoming part-owner of 
a yacht. 

Why Herrington ever wanted 
the yacht was always a mystery 
to me. We had the road, the 
desert, and the air as our 
highway, and who, having 
these, has any need of the sea ? 
Nobody with any sense, surely ; 
but then Herrington hadn’t any 
sense. 

Jimmy Herrington was my 
observer. He didn’t belong to 
the same squadron, but when 
I was sent from India to Aden 
to replace a man who had 
been shot down in flames, I 
found that he was allocated to 
my machine. In this particular 
Sphere he was quite all right. 
As an observer he possessed 
both skill and quickness, and 
if I had any fault at all to find 
with him, it was the way he 
insisted upon singing sea 
chanties while in the air. He 
had a most ridiculous habit of 
leaning over the edge of the 


nacelle and twanging the flying 
wires—harp fashion—by way 
of accompaniment, and this 
twanging sound was so exactly 
like the spang of the tribes- 
men’s bullets in the taut canvas 
of our wings that I often 
thought we were in hot water 
when we weren't. 

I think I had been in Aden 
some three months when he 
first mooted this yacht ques- 
tion. Our mess was at Khor- 
maksah, a place some three or 
four miles from Steamer Point, 
and it appeared that upon one 
of our daily excursions to the 
club, Herrington—nosing round 
the harbour—had unearthed a 
boat which was for sale. There- 
after he lived, practically speak- 
ing, down in the harbour ; but 
at the end of a week, finding 
himself unable to beat down the 
Arab owner to a price com- 
patible with his bank balance, 
he put the whole question to a 
mess meeting with the sugges- 
tion that we should form a 
combine and buy the boat. 

There were six of us in the 
mess, and we rose aS one man. 
We didn’t want a yacht. We 
knew nothing about yachts. 
And nothing on earth would 
persuade us to put our good 
money into such a hare-brained 
scheme. 

‘** Fine sons of. Britannia you 
are !”’ crabbed Herrington. 

“Per ardua ad astra is our 
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motto,” replied the Flight Com- 
mander loftily. 

“And it’s about all you’re 
good for, too!” 

“* Personal abuse——” I be- 
gan. 

“Oh, I suppose you're all 
afraid ! ”’ 

“I hate being sea-sick,” I 
agreed. 

‘“‘Sea-sick! You’d be sea- 
sick if you looked at a steamer 
ticket, some of you!” 

** But look here, Herrington,” 
put in some one else, “if 
you're so mighty keen on this 
sea business, why the dickens 
didn’t you join the Navy ? ” 

“TI should have if I’d been 
able.” 

“Then why didn’t you ? ” 

“Because I hadn’t served 
professionally.” 

** Then what have you done?’’ 

Herrington’s chest expanded. 

“You ask me what I’ve 
done, you rotten lot of land- 
lubbers? I'll tell you what 
I’ve done. I’ve pulled No. 4 
in the Ramsgate lifeboat——”’ 

“Eh? ” we asked all together. 

“No. 4 in the Ramsgate 
lifeboat ! ’ he repeated proudly. 

“Then ’—the Flight Com- 
mander looked round the table 
—‘‘we’ve got a civil engineer, 
an accountant, an oil company 
director, a—what are you, 
Green ? ” 

“A chicken farmer!” said 
he promptly, amid roars of 
laughter. 

** A chicken farmer, a gentle- 
man—that’s me—and alifeboat- 
man.” 

“An amateur lifeboatman,”’ 
corrected Herrington. 
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** Well, an amateur lifeboat- 
man, then,’ agreed the Flight 
Commander. ‘ That’s not a 
bad assortment for one mess.” 

** And now what about com- 
ing in with me in this boat ? ” 
asked Herrington, once more 
returning to the attack. ‘* Look 
here—I’ll put it this way. 
You're all afraid to risk your 
precious skins with me. Isn’t 
that so? ”’ 

We all agreed, cheerfully. 

“Yet every day I risk my 
equally precious neck with 
you !’’—pointing to where I 
sat playing with a pack of 
cards. 

“Good old lifeboatman !” 
supported the Flight Com- 
mander. ‘“That’s one on him!” 

* All right!” I said, seeing 
the justice of the accusation. 
“Tl put up my two hundred 
rupees if the others will do the 
same.” 

The next day while we were 
over the Turkish lines doing 
a@ reconnaissance, Herrington 
came creeping up behind my 
back. (We were flying Henri 
Farmans, and there was enough 
room in the nacelle to go for a 
walk—almost.) 

“What about having a shot 
at flying through the wireless ? ” 
he bawled into my ear. 

‘** Not on your life,” said I. 
“This isn’t my V.C. morning.” 

For a moment there was 
silence, while I found time to 
wonder what on earth he was 
getting at. Presently he spoke 
again. 

“TI was thinking that if you 
pulled it off, the four hundred 
rupees we should win, plus 
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the two hundred you promised 
me and what I’ve got myself, 
would just about buy that 
boat.” 

“Tsee!” Tlaughed. “ That’s 
the idea, is it? ’’ And swinging 
the old Henri round I started 
back along the picquet-line. 

For some time past we had 
had a kitty in the mess con- 
sisting of four hundred rupees 
—a hundred from each pilot— 
which was to be the prize for 
the first man who should suc- 
cessfully fly between the masts 
of the naval wireless station 
which was situated alongside 
our aerodrome. In common 
with the other three I had 
very carefully measured the 
width of those poles on more 
occasions than one, and I knew 
that there were eighteen inches 
to spare on either wing tip. 
It was the top clearance alone 
which had so far stopped any 
of us attempting it, even though 
the Lieutenant in charge swore 
that there was sufficient clear- 

ance to enable us to pass 
through. 

“What about it?” asked 
Herrington again, as the clock 
on the instrument board showed 
that our patrol was nearly 
finished. 

It was a fine morning. There 
wasn’t a breath of wind or a 
cloud in the sky. I thought of 
the prestige to be gained, of 
the fury of the other three. 

“Tl give you a half share in 
the boat,’ wheedled Herrington. 

“Then hold your bonnet on!” 
I shouted suddenly. ‘But if 
I kill you, don’t blame me! ” 

“T won't,” he yelled. 
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The patrol finished, we turned 
back to the aerodrome, and, 
crossing the salt pans at two 
thousand feet, glided down over 
the wireless station. For a 
few minutes we circled round 
until we saw the naval man 
come running out of his hut. 
I waved my arm over the side 
and pointed to the masts—we 
were only about two hundred 
feet up at this time,—and he 
instantly grasped the idea that 
I was about to attempt the 
passage. That was all we 
wanted, and flying back for a 
mile or so I came down to 
fifty feet, and, opening the 
throttle, drove straight at it. 

Herrington had ceased to 
sing. In front of me stood the 
two posts with the bracing 
wires stretched taut from top 
to bottom. It was those wires 
I had to watch, for to touch 
one of them—at my speed— 
would simply result in the 
wings being cut clean in half. 
The impulse to turn away at 
the very last instant was al- 
most irresistible. A second later 
we were through, and with a 
wild whoop from Herrington 
I turned and raced towards 
the aerodrome. By the time 
we landed my back hair had 
just about begun to lie down 
again. It had been a nerve- 
racking business. 

Fork out the four hundred ! ” 
shouted Herrington, bursting 
in upon the mess at breakfast. 

‘“* What d’you mean ? ” asked 
the Flight Commander. 

‘* We’ve been under the wire- 
less!” said I, trying to look 
nonchalant. 
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For a second he stared from 
one to the other of us. “ Get 
out ! ”’ he said rudely. 

* Fact !”’ I assured him. 

“Did he see you? ” jerking 
his head towards the naval 
station. 

I nodded, for, by the rules 
of the wager, the naval man 
had to see the trick. ‘‘ He’ll be 
over shortly,” I added. 

Five minutes later he burst 
in on the mess. 

** Who was it ? ” he gasped. 

I bowed. 

“O.K.? ” asked the Flight 
Commander. 

“Missed the top wire by 
inches!” he reported. ‘‘ The 
sight of it has turned my 
tummy upside down. I feel 
like death ! ” 

** It’s on the table,” I laughed, 
pointing to our ‘bar.’ “In 
fact, I’ll have one with you!” 

“So will I,” butted in Her- 
rington. ‘“‘And the name of 
the yacht shall be the Chota- 
peg—tfor I need one ! ” 

The same morning he went 
off in the tender to Steamer 
Point, having collected the four 
hundred we had won, plus 
my cheque for two hundred, 
and bought the boat. By 
mid-day he was back again, 
his face wreathed in smiles, 

though I admit that I was not 
at all thrilled by his informa- 
tion that I was now half owner 
of the good ship Chota-peg, 


at present lying in the fish 
wharf. 


I was considerably less 


thrilled when I gathered that 
he expected me to go and work 
in the thing. 
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“Tt’'ll want some patching 
up and painting,” he went on 
cheerfully. ‘‘ And we'll have 
to pinch some three-ply wood 
from the sheds. Then we'll get 
the sail-maker to fit her out 
with a suit of sails, put a 
burgee of the Flying Corps 
colours at the mast-head, stick 
the name on her bows—and 
away we go!” 

“Do we?” I asked sceptic- 
ally. 

In the end it was the men 
who did the work. ‘They 
seemed to get the fever badly. 
Nearly every day the car- 
penters used to come over and 
consult at considerable length 
with Herrington. Then in the 
afternoon, when there was noth- 
ing doing on the aerodrome, 
they used to get a few hours’ 
leave, and, laden with odds 
and ends of wood and bags of 
tools, proceed to the fish wharf 
to work on the Chota-peg. 
And gradually the fever passed 
to our mess. First one and 
then another of us found our 
way to that beastly smelling 
wharf and looked over the 
new acquisition. 

“It’s not half bad!” pro- 
claimed the Flight Commander 
one lunch-time, apropos of 
nothing at all. 

** What isn’t ? ’ I asked. 

** Old Herrington’s yacht.” 

‘“* Have you seen it, then ? ” 

‘** Just come from there now. 
The Flight Sergeant is trying 
to persuade himself that he 
could fit an old aero engine 
into it and make it into a motor 
yacht !” 

“What is the thing?” 1 
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asked, for the first time ex- rate, it looks uncommonly like 
periencing a mild curiosity. a very ancient ship’s lifeboat.”’ 

** Well, he calls it a—a cutter, “So it is,’ agreed the owner 


I think, is the word he used. of the other half, quite cheer- 
To me it looks like a bloomin’ fully. ‘‘ But when we’ve fin- 


rowing-boat.”’ ished with it, it’ll look like— 
** How big is it ? ” like the Britannia; won't it, 
“Oh!”—he hesitated and sergeant? ”’ 
looked round the room— From the top of the mast the 
“about as long as this hut, I sergeant was understood to 
should think.” agree. 
“Ts it, begad? Big as ‘What I say, sir,” inter- 
that ? ” rupted the Flight Sergeant from 


He nodded. ‘Since you my back, “‘ and what I’ve said 
own half of the thing, I should all along, is that it wants an 
go down and have a look at it. injin!” 

You'll be surprised ! ” ‘* Engine be blowed,”’ growled 
And I was. Herrington. “I tell you this 
It was about four o’clock is a sailing-boat.” 

that afternoon when, guided “But sailing went out o’ 

by the sounds of English voices fashion centuries ago, sir. Now 

and the unmistakable bangings I reckon that if we fitted one 
of chisels and hammers, I o’ them old Canton-Unis injins 

steered myself through the maze in the bottom, and knocked a 

of dhows and Arabs, and came bit of a propeller together and 

out upon a scene of hectic stuck it at the back, it ‘ud 
activity. Herrington, up to drive her along at something 
his eyes in paint and grease, like thirty mile an hour!” 

was daubing away in the front ** And incidentally knock the 

of the thing, while the rigger- bottom out!” put in Herring- 

sergeant and five or six men ton. 

were busily engaged in putting ““There’s no vibration in 

up a mast. On the side of the them Canton-Unis, sir,” started 

wharf the Flight Sergeant was the sergeant, who loved that 

Standing staring into vacancy. appalling engine as he loved his 
“Which is my half?” I life. 


asked facetiously. ** Sergeant !’’ I exclaimed in 
“Isn’t she a stunner ? ’’ cried horror. 
Herrington, looking up from ‘** Well, not much—anyway,” 


his daubings and entirely ignor- he hedged. “ This sailing is a 
ing my remark. “She'll be disgrace to the Flying Corpse. 
ready for sea this week.” It ought to have an injin.”’ 
“ But—but I thought I was *“Can’t I have an engine in 
a yacht-owner,” I complained. my half, Herrington ? ’’ I asked. 
“Well, what d’yer call this?’ ‘Then you can sail the front bit 
‘T’d hate to give it a name,” and I’ll motor in the back half.” 
I said, “but to me, at any Herrington scowled. “Ifyou 
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got busy with a paint-brush 
instead of talking like a fool, 
we should get to sea all the 
quicker,” he remarked. 

“But I don’t want to get to 
sea——’”’ I began dismally. 

“Then clear out of it!” he 
bawled. 

And, very joyfully, I went. 

A week later found us all 
lunching at the Aden Club. 
We were gathered together to 
perform the christening cere- 
mony, and while we imbibed 
a few preliminary liveners, Her- 
rington, with a picked crew 
from the aerodrome, was en- 
gaged in bringing the. yacht 
from the fish wharf to the 
club steps. He was scheduled 
to appear at one-fifteen, but 
when two o’clock came, and 
still there was no yacht, we 
began to think she had found- 
ered on her maiden voyage. 
Two-thirty, however, was her- 
alded by a clamour from be- 
yond the sea wall, and, hasten- 
ing across the verandah, our 
eyes were greeted by the un- 
dignified picture of our famous 
yacht being rowed to its anchor- 
age. Four mechanics were do- 
ing their best, and that appar- 
ently was nowhere near good 


enough. 
For several seconds we 
watched the oars beating wildly 


in the air, and sometimes in 
the sea. Then the Flight Com- 
mander spoke— 

“Tf they all pulled the same 
way, they’d get here quicker ! 
It’s worse than Margate ! ” 

**No wind,” exclaimed Her- 
rington, when at last they tied 
up to the steps. 
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The mechanics were rubbing 
their hands ruefully. 

‘**Give ’em some beer!” he 
added. “It’s been tough 
work.” 

The mechanics had their beer, 
we had our lunch, and after- 
wards, amid dismal wails from 
the Flight Commander, we 
broke a bottle of whisky against 
her bows. 

“The Chota-peg ! ” cried Her- 
rington, “and good luck to 
her!” 

“Amen,” said I, ‘‘for she 
carries half my bank balance ! ” 

It was too calm for what 
Herrington dubbed ‘“a_ first 
trial under sail,’ so while he 
whistled for a wind we went 
off and played a game of 
snooker. His whistling, how- 
ever, proved fruitless, so we did 
not go out in her that day. 

The next day, Friday, we 
were at war, so that none of us 
could spare the time to go to 
Steamer Point. We used to 
have a war every Friday at 
Aden just to keep things going, 
as it were. That Aden front 
was the best theatre of war I 
know. In the morning, before 
dawn, we used to go out and 
do a spot of bombing. Some- 
times, too, the old 10-inch gun 
would decide to drop a shell 
or two over towards the Turkish 

lines. It was great fun observ- 
ing for this particular fellow, 
because the rifling was 80 
worn that the gunners swore 
they could shove a shell into 
either end of the barrel with 
equal ease. It usually hap- 
pened that, having narrowed 
them down to a “Y” correction, 
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the very next shell would fall 
five or six hundred yards away ! 
Then there were the picquets, 
and if nothing else was doing 
we could always sweep down 
over these and do a little with 
the machine-gun. There was 
more sport attached to this, 
for it was seldom indeed that, 
having wilfully and maliciously 
interfered with a picquet, one 
got off scot-free. I remember 
I came home one day with no 
less than ninety-two holes in 
my wings. 

On Fridays, however, we 
used to have a regular set-to. 
The infantry would advance 
across the sand, and, knowing 
what was coming, the Turks 
and Arabs would desert their 
trenches and go for a day’s holi- 
day into the villages. Our troops 
would advance and destroy 
those trenches, and, that done, 
turn round and come home. 
Meanwhile the Turks and Arabs 
having come back, they in their 
turn amused themselves by 
harassing the returning troops. 
It was here that the aeroplanes 
came in, for by frequent swoops 
and bursts of machine-gun fire 
we forced the enemy to keep 
out of rifle-range of our fellows. 

The cream of the whole 
situation was that, having done 
one’s “bit” in the morning 
and afternoon, one could drive 
off into Steamer Point in the 
evening, and there, in the 
coloured glow of the electrics 
at the club, dine and dance 
with the beauteous ladies of 
the station. 

A few days after this par- 
ticular strafe we were just 
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sitting down to lunch when a 
taxi rolled up across the sand. 

** Hi-hi! hi-hi!’’ came from 
outside ; and a second later a 
rubicund figure appeared in 
the doorway. ‘‘ Are you the 
Flying Corps?” he asked. 

*“* We are!” we agreed. 

“We're the R.N.A.S. from 
Zanzibar! We’ve come out to 
grub with you.” And he was 
joined in the doorway by three 
other hungry -looking speci- 
mens. 

In my capacity as Mess 
President, I rose te my feet. 

“IT dunno about grubbing 
with us,” I said; ‘‘ we’re on 
rations here—but at any rate 
we can give you something to 
drink. Come in. How many 
are there ? ” 

‘*I believe there are a few 
more coming on behind,” and 
even as he spoke came the 
rattle of another car, and five 
more gentlemen decanted them- 
selves into the mess. They 
had, they said, just arrived in 
harbour, and hearing that there 
was a Flying Corps somewhere, 
had come out in search of it. 

By dint of a little scrounging 
in the kitchen we managed to 
supply them with something to 
eat, and before they left they 
invited us to lunch on the sea- 
plane carrier. ‘“ And if you'll 
tell us what time to expect 
you, we'll have the picquet 
boat waiting to bring you 
off.” 

‘“ We have our own yacht,” 
said Herrington largely. 

“ Eh a 9 

**T say that we'll come off in 
our own yacht !” 
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** You will ? ’ stammered the 
R.N.A.S. 

* Providing I allow my half 
to go to sea,” said I. “ At 
present I am not sure whether 
I shall or not.” 

I’m sure they thought we 
were daft, but as no one 
volunteered any further in- 
formation, they presently left 
us and climbed into their taxis. 

“One o’clock to - morrow, 
then ? ” they repeated as they 
drove away. 

** At one o’clock,”’ we agreed. 

Twelve-fifteen the next day 
saw the entire R.F.C. of Aden 
forgathered on the quay: The 
sea-plane carrier seemed to me 
to be lying a very long way off, 
and the Chota-peg to be very 
small. 

“Will it hold us all?” I 
asked. 


“Hold a regiment !”’ jeered 
Herrington, who had adopted 
an aggressively superior air. 
“You sit there; and you sit 


there. You hold on to that 
rope—not that one, the other ; 
that’s right!—and you get 
along up there——”’ 

“TI shall not,’ I said with 
dignity. ‘‘As part owner of 
this ship I intend to stand 
on the quarter-deck.”’ 

“You'll be in the scuppers 
in a minute,” he threatened. 
“Sit there, then,” pointing to 
a seat near the rudder. “‘ All 
aboard? Cast off there!” 

** Cast off there ! ’ Irepeated. 

“Cast off!” howled the 
Flight Commander. 

And from the front seat, 
Arthur—one of the four pilots 
—whistled shrilly through his 
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fingers: ‘“‘Now then! Cast 
off there!’ he roared. 

“Swabs!” muttered poor 
Herrington, getting out and 
untying the rope which held 
us to the steps. 

“Here, go easy!” I cried 
as he jumped back into the 
boat with a heavy crash. ‘“‘ You 
jump on your own half.” 

And now something was 
wrong with the wind, for, 
although both sails were up, 
we could not draw out from 
the steps. Bumping and scrap- 
ing, we drifted along to the 
club wall, and there were sub- 
jected to a fire of ridicule 
from several officers of the 
Malay States Guides, sunning 
themselves on the verandah. 

“Try it with a bun!” cried 
one ; and “ It wants a drink!” 
said another. 

Herrington was _ beyond 
speech. He was getting out 
a pair of oars. 

“It’s no use asking any of 
you swabs——”’ 

‘“* Not a scrap,” I said firmly. 
“You are the only one who 
has pulled four in the Rams- 
gate lifeboat.” 

‘“*Soon beyond the harbour 
bar. Shall my barque be sailing 
far?” sang the Flight Com- 
mander from his position in 
the bottom of the boat. He 
broke off, “‘I’m feeling sea- 
sick.” 

Very slowly the boat began 
to respond to the Herculean 
efforts of the lifeboatman, and 
when we had widened the gap 
between ourselves and the wall 
to some fifty feet or so, a sud- 
den puff of wind filled the sails. 
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“Belay there!” cailed 
Arthur. ‘“ We’re off!” 

And we were. 

Herrington now proceeded 
to explain to us that we 
couldn’t sail straight to the 
ship, owing to the wind. We 
had to tack, and to do that it 
was necessary that I should 
hold the rudder and manipulate 
the mainsail, while he handled 
the fore-sail. ‘‘ When I say 
‘tack,’ push the rudder over 
like that and let go this rope,” 
he instructed me. 

“* Ay, ay, sir,”’ said I. 

“When I was pulling No. 12 
in the Ramsgate lifeboat, in 
the year 1742,” began the 
Flight Commander, reminis- 
cently, “‘I remember one dark 
night when the gale was blow- 
ing great guns and the ketch 
Mary Jane, bearing the skip- 


per’s blue-eyed daughter, ran 
ashore on the Goodwin Sands, 


I launched ... Hi!” he 
yelled, as the Chota-peg spun 
on her hind-leg and seemed to 
be trying to stand on her ear. 

I had tacked. 

“Loose that blasted rope ! ” 
bawled Herrington. 

“Women and children first ! ”’ 
shouted Arthur as we heeled 
over still farther. 

The Flight Commander was 
hanging on to the mast. His 
face, I noticed, had gone a 
queer kind of white. 

“Cut it!’ shrieked Herring- 
ton. 

And suddenly the rope, which 
had somehow caught itself 
round the pin, ran free, and 
the big sail went careering 
over the side of the boat and 
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stood out stiff at right angles. 
Instantly the Chota-peg righted 
herself. I drew a deep breath. 

‘“‘ Before we go any farther,” 
said the Flight Commander, a 
faint quiver apparent in his 
voice, ‘‘I’d have you all know 
that I can’t swim !”’ 

*“‘ Herrington!” shouted an 
observer who was sitting up 
in front, “‘ don’t let that fool 
touch anything else.” 

‘You mind your own busi- 
ness,” I shouted back. “I 
won’t be cursed by you on my 
own ship.” 

“Ship! ”’heroared. “ Dirty, 
stinking, little row-boat.” 

And then I realised that he 
was genuinely wild. 

“Sir,” I said, “ you get out 
of my ship. You go and sit in 
Mr Herrington’s half.”’ 

‘“Mind your heads!” sang 
out the lifeboatman as he 
heaved the sail inboard again. 
In a few minutes we were all 
ship-shape and bowling along 
merrily. 

We were now heading straight 
for the seaplane carrier, which 
appeared to be some six or 
seven hundred yards’ distance 
away. Along the sides we 
could see a row of white dots. 

“They’re watching us,” said 
Herrington presently. ‘‘ Let’s 
see if we can make good 
moorings.” 

“ Right-o,” said I, ignoring 
the smile on the Flight Com- 
mander’s face. After all, I 
owned the boat, or at least 
half of it. 

Well, we didn’t make good 
moorings. Herrington swore 
it was my fault, yet I only 
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faithfully carried out his orders. 
With Arthur as chief officer, 
things went no better, and 
after charging the seaplane 
carrier with varying degrees 
of force and from every con- 
ceivable angle, we were no 
nearer landing at the com- 
panion steps than when we 
started. To make matters 
worse, the gentlemen of the 
R.N.A.S. were hanging over 
the sides of their ship offering 
us all manner of facetious 
advice, while the crew were 
having the time of their lives 
at our expense. Finally, at 
one-fifteen, they dropped a 


picquet boat into the water, 
and ignominiously towed us 
alongside — ‘“‘and me rowing 
No. 4 in the Ramsgate life- 
boat!’ groaned Herrington. 


We had to put up with a lot 
of chaff in the following half- 
hour, but against that they 
introduced us to their special 
cocktail. It was a composition 
which they called a ‘“‘ Zanzibar 
Zebra,’”’ and I freely admit 
that it tickled the palates of 
the R.F.C.—wondrously. We 
had quite a number of zebras, 
and when we finally left the 
ship at four o’clock—they were 
sailing at a few minutes past 
—the world seemed a very 
agreeable place in which to 
sojourn. 

“Tron rations, sir, from the 
officers,”” reported a Flight 
Sergeant, just as we were about 
to push off in the Chota-peg. 

Wondering greatly, I took 
the parcel, and opening it, 
found two loaves of bread and 
a bottle of Zanzibar zebras. 
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** They’ll keep you alive until 
you make the shore ! ’’ shouted 
a voice from the quarter-deck. 

“Swabs!” grumbled Her- 
rington. ‘‘I suppose that’s 
their idea of humour.” 

With some little difficulty, 
mainly owing to the somnolence 
of the Flight Commander, we 
succeeded in hoisting our sail. 
In the bows, Arthur had already 
adjusted the fore-sail, and as 
soon as we got clear of the 
hull of the seaplane carrier, 
both sails filled and away we 
went. 

“Tsay ! ’ called Arthur from 
his position in front, “I’ve 
got a brain wave. What about 
sailing round to Gold Mohir 
Valley ? ” 

We were booked for a picnic 
at Gold Mohir Valley that 
afternoon, and it had been 
our intention to land at the 
club and go across by road. 
Gold Mohir Valley lies away at 
the back of Steamer Point. 

“How long would it take 
us ? ’ I asked. 

** About an hour,” said Her- 
rington promptly. 

That was quicker than we 
could do it by road, so I 
voted that we do sail round. 
By this time the Flight Com- 
mander was soundly asleep in 
the bottom of the boat, and I 
didn’t think it worth while to 
wake him up just to inquire his 
views upon the project. 

Accordingly, Herrington al- 
tered our course, so that instead 
of heading for the club steps 
we were now standing right 
out to sea. This was neces- 
sary because we had to round 
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the point before we could stand 
in towards Gold Mohir Valley 
—the Valley being round the 
corner, as it were. 

All went well until we were 
actually beyond the point, and 
then, from the comparative 
calm of the bay, we struck 
the full force of the Indian 
Ocean. It was August, and 
although the monsoon had not 
actually broken, its nearness 
was sufficiently evidenced in 
the long swells we encountered. 

“Ts she safe?’ I asked, 
glancing at the patches of 
three-ply wood which decor- 
ated the interior. 

“Safe as houses,” replied 
Herrington cheerfully, ‘‘ though 
I daresay we shall ship a spot 
or two when we tack round the 
point.” 

By this time the motion of 
the boat had become—to say 
the least of it—distinctly un- 
pleasant. She rose like a bird 
to every passing wave, and as 
she slipped down the opposite 
side it seemed to me that she 
must inevitably stick her nose 
deep into the heart of the 
following one. But she didn’t, 
and somehow we made good 
progress. 

“Tf one of these things 
catches us while we’re on the 
turn,” -observed Herrington 
presently, ‘“‘you’d better get 
ready to swim.” 

“D’you mean that?” I 
asked, for I felt that the 
moment was unpropitious for 
our usual facetiousness. 

“Too true I do! ” 

Arthur, who had given up 
his place in the bows and 
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was sitting beside me, opined 
that we had better wake the 
Flight Commander. 

‘** What’s the use?” asked 
Herrington. ‘‘ He’s out of the 
way where he is.” 

“Can he swim?” asked 
Arthur, nodding to where the 
bad - tempered observer was 
lying stretched across the seats 
in an agony of sea-sickness. 

‘“There’s a lifebelt for him 
in the box forrard—if he can’t,” 
said Herrington callously, for 
the observer was not a general 
favourite in the mess. 

Steadily we bore onward past 
the point, and when we were 
some half-mile beyond, Her- 
rington essayed the first tack. 
It seemed touch and go to me, 
but as he said nothing I asked 
no questions. On our new 
course the boat was acting 
very queerly. We were travel- 
ling at an angle towards the 
sea, so that instead of meeting 
the waves head on, as it were, 
they were catching us more 
on the side. Unfortunately, 
the wind was coming from that 
quarter, and so we were already 
heeled over at a good angle 
without the added toss of the 
waves. 

** Tt’ll take us a long time to 
get in,” said Herrington. “I 
daren’t take this sea on our 
stern.” 

I looked at my watch. It 
was half-past five. Already 
we had been nearly an hour 
and a half. 

‘Do you reckon we shall 
make it by six ? ’ I asked. 

He paused as a big wave 
slung us endways. 
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““May do,” he said when 
we had settled down again. 
“You'll find a tin can up in 
the cupboard in the bows there. 
Bale some of this water out.’ 

“Can you see where it’s 
coming from ? ’’ he bawled pres- 
ently. 

“Coming up through the 
floor boards,’ replied Arthur, 
who was rather nearer to him 
than I was. 

** Ah—that’s the patch on 
the bottom !”’ volunteered the 
lifeboatman. “I never did 
think very much of it.” 

I stopped baling to stare at 
Arthur. He, too, was staring 
at me. 

“You might have mentioned 
something about that before,” 
I growled. “‘ There’s reason in 
all things, and if——_” 

“Oh, it can’t come off!” 
he broke in. ‘It’s riveted 
on. It’s the caulking I was 
referring to.” 

“TIT don’t care a hang what 
it is—I ought to have been 
told about it,” I went on. 
“Fine thing——” 

A sudden lurch threw me off 
my legs. 

“Bale !”’ yelled Herrington. 
And as I staggered up I didn’t 
know for a second whether I 
was in the sea or in the boat. 
Several cries of alarm were 
coming from the direction of 
the stern, but louder than all 
was the insistent cry of ‘‘ Bale ! 
bale ! ” 

I baled like fury, and beside 
me, using his helmet as a 
bucket, Arthur was working 
with equal frenzy. 

‘“ What’s the game ? ”’ cried 
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@ voice in my ear; and casting 
a rapid glance over my shoulder 
I saw the Flight Commander 
swarming over the seats. 

“Have a go at this,” I 
roared, pushing the can into 
his hand. “I'd forgotten all 
about you!” 

*“‘Tt’s all right,” Herrington 
reassured me when I at last 
reached his side. ‘‘ It was the 
ninth wave. It curled over the 
bows ! ”’ 

I looked at him keenly. He 
seemed quite undismayed, and 
unconsciously I adjusted my 
attitude to his. Herrington 
was the man who knew. If 
he wasn’t scared, no need for 
us to be. Nodding, I went 
forward to the balers. Arthur 
had stopped, and was looking 
round at the tumbling seas. 

‘You know, if it were a cold 
day I should be scared stiff,” 
he ventured, as I drew level 
with him. 

“Or a dark night,” I 
shivered. 

‘““ When I was mate of the 
Mary Ann, in seventeen hun- 
dred and two,” came the voice 
of the Flight Commander, “I 
was——”’ 

“Shut up !—Zebra!’’ snapped 
Arthur, ‘and get on with the 
job.” 

Very obediently the sitill 
somnolent Flight Commander 
dipped his can into the bilge, 
and relapsed into silence. 

“‘ Touching that last observa- 
tion,’ called Herrington from 
the rudder, “where are the 
zebras ? ”’ 

I opened the bottle, and we 
each had a swig. After some 
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discussion we also allowed the 
Flight Commander to have a 
small one—‘“‘ because he can’t 
swim,” as Arthur put it. 

“ And now go and bale,” I 
told him. 

“ A life on the ocean wave,” 
he sang, doing a poor imitation 
of “arms bend and stretch.” 
Reaching the mast he turned, 
and surveyed us with a cheerful 
eye. ‘‘ Skipper, hoist the jib- 
boom and let go the spinnaker ! 
What-ho-o ! ” 

“Nice state he’s in!” com- 
mented Herrington, as the joy- 
ful figure of the Flight Com- 
mander got to its hands and 
knees and started to bale. 

After that last effort things 
began to calm down somewhat, 
and, with the exception of one 
hair-raising moment—when we 
came off our present course 
and swung up into the Gold 
Mohir Valley—there were no 
further alarms. By six o’clock 
we were sailing up the more or 
less protected waters of the 
bay, and, although we were a 
good mile off, could yet dis- 
tinguish the figures of the 
picnic party sitting on the 
sands. There were several 
ladies present, and the urgent 
question of the moment to us 
was, what to do with the Flight 
Commander ? 

Herrington was all in favour 
of reporting him sea-sick, but 
to this indignity the Flight 
Commander was strenuously 
opposed. 

“I don’t 


mind being 


drowned,” he told us, “ but 
8ea-sick I will not be.” 
So great was his determina- 
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tion that we perforce held 
another meeting, to which he 
materially contributed by re- 
citing his experiences on the 
Goodwin Sands in the year 
seventeen forty-two. How- 
ever, with the rapidly narrowing 
distance between ourselves and 
the picnic party, he pulled 
himself together, and promised 
to be a good lad. 

The idea of the Gold Mohir 
Valley picnic, I should explain, 
was the sea-bathing. We had 
a pool there, wire-netted off 
from the rest of the ocean, in 
order to keep out the sharks 
which infested those waters. 
Picnics at Gold Mohir Valley 
were a weekly feature of the 
war in Arabia. 

In due course, then, we 
landed. A little oar-work was 
necessary in order to get us 
right up to the beach, and 
since Arthur and I had by 
this time struck impressive atti- 
tudes in the bows of the ship, 
that duty fell to the lifeboat- 
man, who, I fear, was already 
regretting that specious boast 
of his. Having landed, Her- 
rington proudly conducted the 
ladies over the craft, while 
Arthur regaled them with a truly 
vivid account of our adven- 
tures as mariners bold. Indeed, 
under their admiring eyes, he 
worked up the tale to such a 
pitch that I began to pinch 
myself to make sure that I 
hadn’t been drowned after all. 

A lull in the story was filled 
in by the deep bass voice of 
the Flight Commander. We 
had forgotten him for the 
moment and, swinging round, 
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found that he had struck a fine 
attitude in the bows. 

“When I was in the yacht 
Gin and Augustura in the year 
seventeen hundred——”’ 

“And so, after many and 
varied vicissitudes,” went on 
Arthur quickly and in a very 
loud voice, ‘‘ we reached——”’ 

But the damage was already 
done. The whole company 
were regarding the cheerful 
Flight Commander as he stood, 
chest well out, in the bows. 

“And what were you doing 
all this time, Captain M—— ? ” 
asked one sweet young thing. 

“He was a little sea-siek 
I began hurriedly. ‘“‘ He——” 

But the Flight Commander 
was not standing for that. 
“I was not,” he said with 
great dignity. 

“Then what were you do- 
ing?’ she persisted. 

“Madam,” said he after a 
second’s hesitation—‘‘ madam, 
having looked upon the zebra 
when it was—er—stripey, I 
fell into a sweet repose.” 

“In the bilge!” muttered 
Arthur, sotto voce. ‘“‘ And now 
what about tea ? ” 

There were a couple of 
natives at work on their nets 
not fifty yards from where we 
were sitting, and a certain 
captain in the M.8.G.s, seeing 
them standing waist-high in 
the sea, opined that they must 
belong to the shark-killing fra- 
ternity. He was referring to 
an old legend which hangs 
round that bit of the Gold 
Mohir Valley—a legend, I 
should explain, which tells that 
these bright youths, whose sole 
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object in life is the seeking out 
and destroying of sharks, come 
to Gold Mohir Valley to prac- 
tise their curious art. They 
are said to drop over the wire- 
netting into the sea beyond, 
and, armed with nothing dead- 
lier than a long knife, lie up 
in wait for the unsuspecting 
monsters. Whether the story 
is true or not I can’t say, but 
the fact remains that sharks 
undoubtedly have been killed 
there. For a few minutes the 
conversation turned upon these 
people, and then I noticed that 
the Flight Commander was 
busily turning out his pockets. 
A moment later I caught a look 
in his eye that made me tremble. 

““What’s the matter?” I 
asked. 

“I want a shark,” he said. 
““T’ve always wanted a shark. 
I’m going to ask those boys to 
catch me one.” 

** Don’t be a fool!” I cursed 
him under my breath. “Sit 
still ! ”’ 

But already he was on his 
feet, and with a five-rupee 
note clutched in his hand, was 
on the way to bargain with the 
boys. 

Ten minutes later he was 
back again, and he was still 
delivering his monologue upon 
the subject of the rapacity of 
the Aden youths who wouldn’t 
catch him a shark for five 
rupees, when we all moved off 
to the bathing-hut. There- 
after we swam and splashed 
about in the tepid waters of 
the pool, while in the shallow 
end the Flight Commander, 
having forgotten his grouch, 
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wallowed and floundered to his 
heart’s content. 

As soon as we had dressed 
again, the whole party, working 
under the instructions of the 
lifeboatman, tugged and hauled 
the Chota-peg above the line of 
flotsam which marked the high- 
tide reach. We didr’t possess 
an anchor, so the Flight Com- 
mander’s five-rupee note went 
in bribing those two boys to 
procure for us some long stakes. 
These we drove into the sand, 
and the lifeboatman having 
secured the Chota-peg to his 
entire satisfaction, we disposed 
ourselves among the waiting 
cars, and, just as dusk was 
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falling, set off along the road 
back to Aden. 

So ended what Arthur per- 
sisted in calling the “ opening 
chorus ” of the yacht Chota- 
peg. She lived to make many 
other trips round the Point, 
but none was quite so exhilar- 
ating as that first one. Some 
months later both Herrington 
and I were laid low by a Turkish 
shell, and were returned to 
India for repairs and renewals. 
We bequeathed the Chota-peg 
to the R.F.C. Mess, and what 
was her ultimate fate I never 
heard, since fortune was suffi- 
ciently kind to ordain that I 
should not return to Aden. 








SIR THOMAS ROE. 
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Ir is a scandal that our 
literature has failed to produce 
a worthy life of Sir Thomas 
Roe. The nearest approach 
to such a book as we ought to 
have is the Introduction which 
Sir William Foster provided for 
his edition of ‘ Roe’s Journal 
of his Embassy to India,’ first 
published by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1899, and now re- 
issued, with additions, ‘by the 
Oxford University Press. It 
is most excellent within its 
necessary limits, but the Mis- 
sion to India, though of pecu- 
liar interest to us now, was 
but a minor part of the whole 
life of the diplomatist who 
represented this country not 
only at the Court of the Great 
Mogul Jehanghir from 1615 to 
1619, but also at Constanti- 
nople from 1621 to 1628, and 
again in Poland and in the 
German Empire and in the 
camp of Gustavus Adolphus 
just at the decisive crisis of 
the Thirty Years’ War. The 
material is abundant, for over 
and above the ‘Journal’ we 
have the massive folio of his 
‘Negotiations’ at Constanti- 
nople, printed by Samuel 
Richardson — the Samuel 
Richardson — in Salisbury 
Square, at the expense of the 
Society for the Encouragement 
of Learning. The size and 
weight of that volume amount 
to cruelty to readers, but the 
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matter is of admirable variety 
and interest. Mr Gardiner 
edited Roe’s letters from Ger- 
many for the Camden Society 
with care and knowledge. 
Letters to him and written 
by him are numerous in lib- 
raries. 

That the material is copious is 
not the only, nor the most tempt- 
ing, invitation to a biographer. 
History and record offices are 
full of the words and accounts 
of deeds of men of whom no 
biography can be written. The 
personality, not the mere action, 
provides the true matter of 
biography. By themselves the 
things done, the res geste (words 
Roe was fond of), make up, so 
he said, ‘“‘ but the bare carcase 
of history,” the “ practices, 
reasons, secrets, and counsels ” 
are the soul. What a man was 
in himselfi—that is the soul of 
biography. And Sir Thomas 
was a character, and left de- 
liveries of himself. It would 
be sheer lies Boswelliana to 
deny that a good history of 
his time might be written with- 
out a single mention of his 
name, whereas the historian 
who left out the name of John 
Pym would be deservedly 
hooted. But no biography of 
Pym can be written, because 
it is impossible to learn what 
he was in himself. You can 
neither love nor hate him, as 
you can Strafford or Laud or 
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Cromwell, because you cannot 
get your foot over his threshold, 
whereas those three are as real 
as if one had seen them, and 
near at hand too. 

Roe was that fine type of 
an English gentleman to whom 
it was added that he had an 
alert receptive mind, and an 
insatiable intellectual curiosity. 
He saw men and cities far and 
wide—from the Amazon to 
Hindustan, in Turkey, Poland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, 
in an age of wild “‘ combustion ” 
—a word he had frequent occa- 
sion to use. As he put it down 
in an official paper that what 
he saw at Constantinople in 
1622-23 would provide matter 
for a tragedy by Ben Jonson, 
we need not scruple to say that 
to look at him in the middle of 
it all is as good as a play. 

A more thoroughly repre- 
sentative man did not live in 
his wonderful time. He came 
from the class which rose under 
the Tudors, by the law, by 
service in the royal household, 
by commerce, and not a little by 
the plunder of the Church, to 
recruit the nobility and squire- 
archy. Their origin lay to a 
great extent among the yeo- 
manry. They intermarried with 
the older families, and sent 
their sons to receive the educa- 
tion of gentlemen at the uni- 
versities. Sir Thomas’s grand- 
father had been Lord Mayor, 
his mother, Eleanor Antingham 
by her maiden name, married 
Sir Robert Berkeley of Stoke 
in Gloucestershire after the 
death of her first husband, 
Robert Roe. The son’s uni- 
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versity was Oxford, and his 
college Magdalen. Then, in the 
normal course of honours for a 
young gentleman of good con- 
nections, he read in the Temple, 
and went on to the Court. He 
was Squire of the Body to 
Queen Elizabeth, and was 
knighted by King James as 
early as 1605. This honour, 
which the King granted pro- 
fusely, was given, wé must 
Suppose, because everybody 
liked him. Prince Henry did, 
and so did his sister, the much- 
enduring Electress Palatine and 
“* Queen of Hearts,” Elizabeth. 
She named him “‘ Honest Tom,” 
and went on writing him brisk, 
kindly, almost sisterly letters 
to the end. The voyage to the 
Amazon in 1610 was normal, 
too, in that generation. It 
need be but named, with the 
additional note that it prob- 
ably, together with some help 
from the way of life of a young 
man about town, accounted 
for the entire disappearance of 
his patrimony by 1614. By 
that year, too, he had married 
Eleanor Cave, daughter of Sir 
T. Cave of Stamford. The 
lady had a smallish annuity, 
but this was far from enough, 
and there was good cause why 
Sir Thomas should look for- 
ward gloomily to the prospect 
of the “shame ”’ of poverty, the 
just punishment of “folly.” 
But no man was less likely to 
go under without a fight. He 
tried to obtain a command in 
the English regiments serving 
in Holland, and did not suc- 
ceed. It was well for him that 
he did not. In the command 
a) 
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of an English regiment under 
Maurice, or Frederick Henry 
of Orange-Nassau, he would 
assuredly have done good ser- 
vice in the Low Country wars, 
but he could not have had the 
career which actually fell to 
his lot. 

In 1614 the East India Com- 
pany was fitting out the fleet 
which sailed under Keeling in 
the following year. It was 
set on promoting the despatch 
to India of a ‘‘ Lord Ambassa- 
dor ” to the great Mogol, who 
would be appointed by the 
King but paid by itself. An 
informal promise had been made 
to Akbar that a royal envoy 
would be sent to his court, and 
one was expected. The Com- 
pany had not found its advan- 
tage in the purely commercial 
agents it had sent to Akbar’s 


successor Jehanghir. Some one 
of more dignity was needed to 
impress the Mogol court at 


Ajmeer. One of the many 
services done for the Honour- 
able Company by its governor 
Sir Thomas Smythe was that 
he recommended Roe, not only 
as one “that hath been prac- 
tised in State business” (he 
was member for Tamworth in 
the addled Parliament, and 
had perhaps been more em- 
ployed than we hear of), “ but 
was a gentleman well known 
unto them all to be of a 
pregnant understanding, well 
spoken, learned, industrious, 
and of a comely personage.” 
This “of a comely personage ” 
is a pleasant touch character- 
istic of the time, and shrewd 
too, for a Lord Ambassador 
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from so distant a potentate as 
the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, but vaguely known of 
at Ajmeer, would have to 
depend mainly on his power 
to make a good impression. 
Sir Thomas Smythe’s descrip- 
tion is fully borne out by 
Mierveldt’s portrait. Omitting 
various details, interesting but 
not now necessary to be re- 
peated, it is enough to record 
that Roe left Blackwall in 
February and the Downs in 
March, and landed at Swalley 
on the 26th September 1615. 
There he came, even before 
he had actually landed, into 
conflict with the Mogol world. 
Native officials who boarded 
Keeling’s Admiral—i.e., flag- 
ship—sneered visibly when told 
that the fleet was bringing out 
an Ambassador. The agents 
hitherto employed by the Com- 
pany at Jehanghir’s court had 
not been of weight enough to 
keep up their character. Roe 
probably needed no instruction 
on the point, but if he did, the 
impudent bearing of those offi- 
cials would have taught him 
that he had to deal with crea- 
tures who must be handled 
firmly. The first of them to 
be tamed was the Deputy 
Governor of Surat, Zulfikar 
Khan. This man had been 
body-servant to Khurram, the 
third and favourite son of 
Jehanghir. He had risen in 
the world by Khurram’s favour, 
and it had been his good-fortune 
to be sent from Rajputana to 
court with the report of the 
surrender of Amar Singh Rana 
of Udaipur. The honorific 
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title Zulfikar, the sword of 
Mahomet, had been conferred 
on him, and his patron, who 
was himself governor, had ap- 
pointed him Deputy at Surat. 
It was in a way a case of like 
master like man—in so far at 
least that the man was a bad 
copy of the master. Khurram 
was a haughty devil, capable, 
said Roe, of giving a lesson 
in pride to the very fiend. 
But he was a descendant of 
Tamerlane, great-great-grand- 
son of Bebur, grandson of 
Akbar. The grand air hung 
about him, and if he was a 
blackguard of quality, the 
quality was undeniable. He 
could be magnanimous. He 
loved beautiful things, particu- 
larly in building. Whether in 
early days as Khurram, or in 
later days as Shah Jehan, he 


stalked through the world with 
a kind of infernal dignity, a 
man you can hate but not 


despise. Zulfikar was a trucu- 
lent flunkey—a pure Jack-in- 
Office. 

Being the thing he was, he 
tried, and went on trying, to 
find how far he could go in 
the way of mere impudence. 
Sir Thomas treated him ex- 
actly in the right way. He 
landed in state with a hundred 
“shot ’” —i.e., musketeers—as 
escort, to the sound of trum- 
pets and with banner dis- 
played. He would insist on 
being treated with respect ; 
would not pay the first visit, 
since he represented a king and 
Zulfikar was the mere deputy 
of a subject; and he would 
not allow his baggage to be 
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examined in the custom-house. 
When officialdom showed an 
inclination to go too far, Roe 
could clap his hand on his 
sword, put a case of pistols 
at his saddle-bow, declare that 
he would rather be killed than 
tolerate insult, but that he 
would be killed fighting; that 
he would take the ships, their 
cargoes, and the presents he 
was to deliver to Jehanghir 
away if necessary. Now the 
Deputy Governor knew per- 
fectly well that he dared not 
go to extremities with the 
Ambassador, who was expected 
at court. He knew too that 
the Company’s fleet could block- 
ade Surat, and Sir Henry Mid- 
dleton had shown that they 
could ruin the trade of the 
town and its pilgrim traffic 
with the Red Sea. If he 
brought about this disaster, he 
might well lose his head. Je- 
hanghir might be very partial 
to Khurram, but he could also 
strike savagely when he was 
provoked. They were down- 
right and expeditive in their 
ways in the Mogol house. Je- 
hanghir never forgot how his 
father had furiously punched 
his head for a piece of mis- 
behaviour ; and as the mighty 
Akbar had once felled a man 
with a blow of his fist, it must 
have been a serious matter to 
be pummelled by him when 
he was roused. Jehanghir was 
no such athlete as Akbar, but 
he could have any man’s head 
sliced off; and so Zulfikar 
knuckled under when Roe took 
the high line with him—only 
to begin again next day and 
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be overawed once more. He 
was a grown man of experience 
in camps and courts and the 
business of administration. Nor 
does he appear to have been a 
dullard. Yet he behaved like 
a@ very saucy unmanageable 
small boy, who was perpetually 
bringing the cane on himself. 
The Deputy Governor was only 
a bad example of what Roe 
was to go on meeting till he 
left India. There was a child- 
ishness about them all—or all 
but one. Jemal-uddin Hussein, 
an old and able servant of the 
Mogol dynasty, who sought 
Roe’s company, and talked to 
him freely, did impress him 
as a wise and good man and 
an equal—a civilised being. 
His experience at Surat and 
on his journey to court, broken 
by ill-health as it was and dis- 
turbed by danger from plunder- 
ing hillmen still unsubdued, 
must have prepared him for 
what he was to be told by 
Jemal-uddin Hussein. He must 
have seen that he was in a 
land where there was no law 
but only the will of the great 
Mogol, his viziers, and his 
provincial governors, who 
obeyed him so long as they 
knew they must, and disobeyed 
so soon as they dared. You 
cannot sum it up better than 
in the words of Pym spoken 
during the trial of Strafford. 
Eastern monarchies, he said, 
were ‘loose and absolved from 
all rules of government, fre- 
quent in combustions, full of 
massacres, and of the tragical 
ends of princes.” Roe read 
the meaning of what he saw 
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about him soon and well. He 
antedated when he foretold a 
combustion for the end of the 
reign of Jehanghir in the shape 
of a conflict among his sons 
for the throne. But his mis- 
calculation was due to the fact 
that Khosru and Parwis had 
already met the tragical ends 
of princes where there is no 
law, and Shah Jehan had the 
field to himself. The pro- 
phecy was amply fulfilled when 
Jehan had grown old. The 
world into which his Embassy 
led him aroused spasms of 
horror, but he could see milder 
sides. Perhaps if he had borne 
the fourth chapter of the 1st 
Book of Esdras, verses 28-32, 
better in mind, he would have 
been quicker than he was in 
discovering that at the Mogol’s 
court there was an “ Aprame, 
the king’s concubine, the daugh- 
ter of the admirable Bartacus.” 
They named her Nur Mahal, 
and later Nur Jahan, and she 
was the daughter of the admir- 
able Itimad-uddaula. But it 
was all the same as when 
Zorobabel spoke of women and 
of the truth to Darius the 
Great King. For the great 
Mogol also “ gaped and gazed 
upon her with open mouth: 
if she laughed upon him, he 
laughed also; but if she took 
any displeasure at him, the 
king was fain to flatter, that 
She might be reconciled to 
him again. O! ye men, 
how can it be but women 
should be strong, seeing they 
do thus.” If there had been a 
Zorobabel among the Com- 
pany’s factors, Roe would not 
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have been left to find out by 
a tiresome experience that if 
an Ambassador wished to put 
his business through quickly, 
by far the best course was to 
begin by propitiating Nur 
Mahal. There was no diffi- 
culty in approaching her, in 
spite of all the seclusion of the 
Zenana. He had only to make 
a little court with her father, 
the nominal Chief Vizier, or, 
better still, with her brother, 
the working bee of Jehanghir’s 
government, Asaf Khan—and 
Asaf was the father of Mumtaz 
Mahal, the wife of Khurram, 
who was as powerful with the 
son as her aunt was with the 
father. The two ladies, the 
two viziers, and the prince 
managed the great Mogol among 
them, except on rare occasions, 
when he had a fit of obstinacy. 
At last, after not many days, 
Sir Thomas learnt the truth. 
Certain intrigues and rivalries 
of officials came to his aid, and 
he did succeed in putting his 
business through more or less. 
In truth, the mere official 
results of Roe’s labours were 
not very memorable. He did 
succeed in obtaining a firman 
which put the traders at Surat 
on a comfortable footing. But 
he did not gain the firman he 
wanted. It was his wish to 
play the Dutch a return match 
for the policy of exclusion they 
were enforcing against the Lon- 
don Company in the Indian 
Archipelago. Therefore he tried 
hard to obtain a monopoly 
within the Mogol’s dominions, 
and that he did not get. One 
18 really pleased to reach the 
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moment when, after much shifty 
evasion and _ super - crafty 
Oriental mancuvring, Asaf 
Khan dropped make-believe 
and said “No” roundly. The 
Mogol’s Ministers would not 
sacrifice their master’s sove- 
reignty, which in plain Court 
Persian is what they were being 
asked to do. Security for their 
persons and their trade the 
English should have, but no 
more. Roe was too much an 
Englishman not to recognise 
a solid fact put before his eyes. 
Moreover, he was too fair- 
minded not to understand that 
Asaf Khan was in the right. 
The monopoly was good to 
ask for, but to expect the 
Ministers of a powerful sove- 
reign to accept the helpless 
position of some poor little 
island king in the Moluccas was 
not reasonable. So the Lord 
Ambassador frankly took “‘ No” 
for an answer, and advised the 
Company to do the same, even 
if they did have to share with 
the Dutch, who were also plant- 
ing their feet well down at 
Surat. Roe added that the 
Company would be wise to 
have nothing to do with forts 
or armed forces. Let them 
rely on their trade, which was 
growing steadily, employ a well- 
chosen native agent at Court, 
and trust, as he thought they 
might, that the Mogols would 
treat their factors with more 
justice than they did their own 
subjects. The observation was 
just. The Mogols could see 
that the Company’s payments 
into the custom-house were 
growing steadily, and were 
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worth having. They knew, 
too, that they must arrange 
with the English, whereas they 
could extort what they wanted 
from their subjects. Sir Thomas 
declared, too, that such an 
ambassador as himself was of 
no real value to the Company, 
and advised the factors and 
the Council not to try to send 
out another. The results show 
that he was right. It may 
well be that the firman would 
have been won if he had never 
sailed to India, simply because 
English trade and payments in 
the custom-house were becom- 
ing ever more desirable. 

The great service Sir Thomas 
Roe did was to give the Mogols 
assurance of a strong well-bred 
Englishman. They saw a man 
of a type incomparably higher 
in their estimation than the 
mere traders they had dealt 
with so far. He raised the 
whole body of the English in 
the estimate of the ruler and 
his viziers, and that was no 
small matter. As for ourselves 
to-day we have to thank him 
for an unequalled picture of 
the Indian world before it was 
broken by the intruding power 
of Europe. One very properly 
wishes to show a just regard 
to the many excellent observers 
from Europe who saw India in 
the seventeenth century. Ber- 
nier and Tavernier, Pietro della 
Valle, Manucci, our own Terry 
and Fryer, the London Com- 
pany’s agents, and the reports 
of the Dutchmen collected by 
Mr Terpstra (the list might 
be easily increased), make 
among them a cloud of wit- 
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nesses and a body of testimony 
not to be surpassed. And yet 
Sir Thomas Roe stands by 
himself. Only the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who visited and lived 
in the Mogol Court approach 
him in his own field. He had 
better opportunities than any 
of them to learn what an 
Oriental rule was in its centre. 
Where all depends on the char- 
acter of the rulers, that Govern- 
ment was finest which produced 
the longest succession of strong 
men. Bebur, Humaiyun, Ak- 
bar, Jehanghir, Shah Jehan, 
and Aurungzebe make among 
them such a procession of 
governors as the East has never 
seen at any other time. They 
were not all equal, but no one 
of them was quite insignificant. 
Roe saw them in their full 
vigour, and he was deeply 
interested in the men and the 
life. He saw what was char- 
acteristic with the eye of a 
novelist of the great type. 
Never was there a diplomatist 
who was less of a mere official 
creature “having the honour 
to be.” Where all depended 
on the man on the throne, it 
is vitally important to know 
what he was like. If we are 
to learn that, then we need 
observers with at least a fair 
share of the insight of Fielding, 
or Scott, or Thackeray, and of 
their power of fixing their own 
vision on paper for our use. 
The figure which dominates 
all is, and was bound to be, 
that of the great Mogol, Je- 
hanghir himself. He was a 
wondrous personage, a type, 
and yet an individuality too. 
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He was born to be the chief of 
a horde of invading barbarians 
encamped in a vast territory. 
Therefore he ruled by terror, 
with absolute authority and 
legibus solutus over all immedi- 
ately about him, could be 
sure of obedience from such 
parts of his dominions as lay 
around the centre, some space 
off but still accessible when- 
ever he exerted himself to 
enforce his will. Farther off, 
and even in mountain districts 
in the very heart of his realm, 
were hillmen who were offi- 
cially his subjects, but who 
submitted to his government 
about as much as a remote 
Highland clan did to a mediz- 
val king of the Scots—when- 
ever he marched a strong army 
into the middle of them. Roe 
found a considerable district 


between Surat and Ajmeer 


swarming with raiders, fire 
raisers, and blackmailers, who 
respected the Mogols’ safe-con- 
duct after the manner of Arm- 
strongs, Rutherfords, or John- 
stones on the Border in days 
when the king was a child or 
was weak; and he fell on them, 
when he could, even as James V. 
descended on the Armstrongs, 
or James II. had stabbed the 
Black Douglas. That “the 
king’s face should show grace ”’ 
was no maxim of the Mogols. 
Jehanghir could have some 
miserable victim who had been 
in fault in a trifling way, or 
who had merely got on his 
herves, trampled to death by 
elephants, and could look on 
with pleasure. To the civilised 
Englishman this direct par- 
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ticipation of the king in the 
bloody work of execution was 
an offence. They may have 
deserved it, he notes once in 
his diary after a scene of this 
kind, but need you have been 
there? — 

The great Mogol was, in 
short, an oriental despot, as 
he was conditioned by the 
past and by his surroundings. 
Europe had seen his like in a 
Peter the Cruel, or an Ivan 
the Terrible. But inside the 
despot there was a man born 
of a woman. He wrote in 
part, and in part caused to be 
written, an autobiography or 
book of memoirs. There was 
a literary as well as an art- 
loving vein in the Mogol house, 
as all the world knows from 
the case of Bebur. Therefore 
they are knowable as they 
were in themselves. And the 
picture which Jehanghir left 
of himself harmonises well with 
the impression he made on 
Roe. The man was not bad. 
He revered the memory of 
his father, against whom he 
had rebelled. When he heard 
that an old servant of his house 
was dying, he rode hard to 
reach the death-bed before it 
was too late. He supported 
the head of the dying man on 
his shoulder, and wept over 
him. He had a love of chil- 
dren which was kindly and 
genuine. His slavery to Nur 
Mahal was not merely lustful 
and base. If he kept his 
eldest son Khosru, who had 
rebelled against him, under 
lock and key, he never quite 
lost a father’s affection for 
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Absolom. Roe began by being 
very bitter about the treat- 
ment of Khosru, of whom he 
thought highly, and far better 
than he deserved—no doubt 
because the prince was under- 
dog, and was hated by the 
arrogant Khurram. Towards 
the end of his diary his tone 
to the father alters. He clearly 
came to realise that Jehanghir 
had but little choice. 

The absolute ruler of vast 
dominions who had to direct 
sO many great and serious 
questions of policy and govern- 
ment was—there is no denying 
that—at times very childish 
when he is looked at by Western 
eyes. ‘‘ Your toy-loving mas- 
ter” was a scoffing description 
of him not unusual with the 
Company’s servants. When he 
was given a present of a rapier 
he pranced about flourishing 
it as a small boy might, and 
when some one who had little 
regard for the comfort of the 
ladies of the Zenana presented 
him with a boatswain’s whistle, 
he ran about his palace blow- 
ing it unmercifully. And Je- 
hanghir made playthings of 
religious discussions. His father 
may have been, and indeed was, 
deluded in a fantastic way 
when he tried to make a new 
creed to be accepted by all his 
subjects. But there was a 
serious, indeed a statesmanlike, 
purpose in the mind of Akbar. 
He knew that the irreconcilable 
hostility of Islam and Hin- 
duism was the deadly inward 
wound of his empire, and he 
made his hopeless attempt to 
provide a real bond of union 
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with a noble purpose. Jehang- 
hir toyed with religion, and by 
preference when he was drowsy 
from the ‘‘ fumes of Bacchus.” 
As for those fumes, they rise 
and float over and over again 
in Roe’s ‘Journal.’ Here is 
one, perhaps the best of the 
Lord Ambassador’s thumb-nail 
sketches of the majesty of Asia 
in his cups: ‘“ The good King 
fell to dispute of the laws of 
Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, 
and in drink was so kind that 
he turned to me and said, ‘ Am 
Ia King?’ You shall be wel- 
come: Christians, Moors, Jews 
he meddled not with their 
faith; they came all in love, 
and he would protect them from 
wrong; they lived under his 
safety and none should oppress 
them ; and this often repeated : 
but in extreme drunkenness he 
fell to weeping and to diverse 
passions, and so kept us all 
till midnight.” Roe saw this 
variation of the scene on the 
Court of Guard in Cyprus, and, 
thanks to him, we see it too. 

A man who plays the fool 
from time to time is not neces- 
sarily a fool simpliciter, and 
Jehanghir was not. The fact 
that he kept his place to the 
end, and could subdue even the 
insolent Khurram, of itself 
shows that he was neither weak 
nor silly. As for Khurram, 
who was promoted to be Shah 
Jehan by his father, and ruled 
by that name, his end was 
ignoble. Roe did not live to 
see the fulfilment of his pro- 
phecy that there would be a 
combustion among the sons of 
the great Mogol, but it came 
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when Shah Jehan’s offspring 
fought for the throne be- 
fore his face. He died as 
the prisoner of Aurungzebe, 
wrecked by a disease from which 
“the discipline of the harem 
might have been expected to 
protect him.” Jehanghir kept 
his vice in some control. He 
would not allow of drink before 
Durbar. It was not of him, 
or not of him chiefly, that Roe 
was thinking when he wrote 
that he longed to be back at 
home among human beings, for 
that these creatures in India 
were devils. The Lord Am- 
bassador had other troubles. 
“I was not born to a life 
smooth and easy,” so he said. 
“All my actions have been 
mingled with crosses and rubs, 
that I might rather say I 
wrestled than walked toward 
my grave.” The Company’s 
factors resented his interfer- 
ence with their schemes, and 
the disorders of English sailors 
ashore were an offence to him. 
It was a happy day for him 
when he left for home, not by 
the overiand route through 
Persia as he had planned, but 
by long sea. He had done one 
thing. His ‘Journal,’ partly 
put into shape by himself, 
partly left in the form of notes, 
was published by Purchas in 
his characteristic fashion. It 
Showed his countrymen what 
an Oriental Government was, 
and has remained a monument 
of keen observation and sound 
judgment. 

The King who had appointed 
him, and the Company which 
had paid him, appreciated his 
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services. He was manifestly 
the best man to send to the 
East again. Therefore from 
1621 to 1628 he was “Sir 
Thomas Roe, Knight, Lord 
Ambassador for His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain at 
Constantinople.”” A Secretary 
of State was ‘‘ Right Honour- 
able,” but an Ambassador who 
represented the King’s person 
was a lord. So they ad- 
dressed one another and were 
addressed by all men. This 
mission to Turkey has not the 
same domestic interest for us 
as his first. He did not make 
a@ journal of it, which is a sad 
pity. The crushing folio called 
his ‘ Negotiations ’ yields none 
the less copious fruit to a 
curious reader capable of enjoy- 
ing good narratives of strange 
occurrences which did happen 
and are forgotten, who is also 
able to wrestle with its pro- 
portions. It was indeed a 
wonderful state of things which 
Roe saw and reported on be- 
tween the day when he dropped 
anchor at Malaga on his voyage 
out till the time when, on his 
return home, he broke his 
way through a fight with the 
galleys of Malta, “as sharp as 
has been upon these seas in 
many years.” This time Lady 
Roe was with him, and he 
goes on to tell Lord Grandison 
how “my poor wife had but 
little place of refuge, which 
much perplexed me. Our ship 
overladen, she sat upon the 
deck among the guns, and was 
often forced to tack (sic) as 
the enemy came on our quar- 
ters. This glory she hath, 
02 
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that she showed no fear nor 
passion [emotion], but resolved 
that, seeing it was her portion, 
she would bear it. Some great 
shot fell about her which moved 
her not; only while I was 
with her to see her, I got a 
bruise with a piece of wood over 
the back that felled me, and 
this amazed her; but when I 
rose, and had no harm but 
pain, she said the chance of 
the day was past : the bullet 
came dangerously right with 
me, but was diverted, and 
split the bitts behind me.” 
Lady Roe was, it seems, of 
the opinion of Marryat’s mid- 
shipman in ‘Peter Simple,’ 
who said that the safest place 
in action was a hole in the 
side made by an enemy’s shot, 
for it had been calculated that 
the odds against a second 


coming to the same place were 
32,647 and some decimals to 
boot. In such times and con- 
ditions a wife of this intrepid 
spirit was more precious than 


rubies. Well might he record 
in his will: “‘ Here I take my 
last leave of her, my most 
faithful, loving, and discreet 
companion in all the troubles 
and infirmities of my life, be- 
seeching God that we may 
meet in the joys of heaven.” 
Why did the galleys of the 
Knights of St John attack the 
ship which was carrying King 
James’s Ambassador? Roe 
was obviously not serious when 
he asked whether the Spanish 
and French knights, who were 
numerous in the Order, were 
patriotic out of place. Eng- 
land was at war with Spain 
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and France in 1628, but had 
no quarrel with the Order 
itself. He went on to supply 
the true explanation, which 
was that English ships had 
taken to rushing at everything 
they met. Those who play 
bowls must look out for rub- 
bers. They were rushed at in 
their turn. But that only 
sends us a step farther back 
for our explanation. Why did 
English ships which were in 
the Mediterranean for the trade 
of merchandise assail all man- 
kind? Because the Mediter- 
ranean, shore and sea, all round 
and across, was reeking with 
anarchy, of which piracy— 
carried on by Moslem and 
Christian—was but one side. 
When Sir Thomas _ reached 
Malaga on his way out in 
November 1621, his first duty 
was to consult with the Spanish 
authorities for the protection 
of trade against the Barbary 
pirates. The wretchedly ill- 
managed expedition sent out 
a little before by King James 
under command of Sir Robert 
Mansell to suppress the pirates 
of Algiers had gone home, 
leaving the sea in a worse 
state than it had been. The 
Algerines were only exasper- 
ated, and were swarming every- 
where not only within, but 
without, the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, as far as Cape Finis- 
terre, the Channel, and the 
south coast of Ireland. Roe 
heard at Malaga that forty 
English ships had been taken 
by them. Some which sub- 
mitted tamely had only been 
rifled and then allowed to go. 
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Roe found them lurking at 
Malaga. Others which showed 
fight had been overpowered, 
burnt, and the crews mass- 
acred. Some had been taken 
to Algiers. The Spanish Ar- 
mada de Galeones had recap- 
tured six, but the loss was 
ours. The captors had, of 
course, kept them as good prize, 
as we would have done in the 
same case. The Spaniards were 
profusely polite to Sir Thomas 
and his wife both at Malaga 
and in Sicily, but their Govern- 
ment was intent on its con- 
tumacious attempt to reconquer 
the Northern Netherlands, and 
had plunged into the Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany head 
down. It could not protect 
its own shores. To this day 


the Spanish equivalent for our 
“ware hawk” is ‘‘ hay moros 


por la costa ’’’—the Moors are 
on the coast. All Europe was 
by the ears, or expected to be, 
or was nervously on the watch 
to keep out of trouble. Piracy 
reigned in the Mediterranean. 
The Ambassador felt as an 
honest man should at the sight 
of all this shame to civilisation 
and Christianity. He implored, 
he planned, he besought Buck- 
ingham, now Lord High Ad- 
miral, to do something to pro- 
tect his poor countrymen, if 
only for his honour’s sake. The 
showy favourite of King James 
I. did write to him—about the 
purchase of diamonds. For the 
traders he did nothing. Where 
every man’s hand was against 
every other, the English mer- 
chant shippers hit out all 
round. 
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This turmoil on the water 
was but the fringe of the 
furnace blazing ashore, and 
nowhere worse than at Con- 
stantinople. Within a year 
the hitherto quiet flow of the 
Ambassador’s despatches was 
broken in May 1622 by a 
letter written in hot haste to 
be handed to the Venetian 
courier, who was to sail that 
night. In swift cutting sen- 
tences Roe reports to Secretary 
Calvert that the Janissaries 
have broken out, have stormed 
the Seraglio, have deposed the 
Sultan Othman, have dragged 
his uncle the visionary and 
idiotic Mustafa from a hiding- 
place, screaming in terror and 
clinging to the women for pro- 
tection, and have tossed him, 
jibbering and cowering, on to 
the throne. Then broke out 
the mad confusion which to the 
most cautious observers seemed 
to have brought the Turkish 
Empire to the verge of in- 
evitable dissolution. The prov- 
inces were in revolt; the 
treasury was swiftly emptied ; 
the war-galleys were rotten. 
In Constantinople mutinous sol- 
diers pulled viziers down and 
set up other puppets, fighting 
the while Janissaries against 
Spahis. In September 1623 
Roe could write to. Calvert: 
“In this time [fifteen months] 
I have seen three Emperors, 
seven Great Viziers, two Capi- 
tan Pashas, five Agas of the 
Janissaries, three treasurers, six 
Pashas of Cairo, and in pro- 
portion as many changes of 
Governors in all the provinces.” 
In the midst of this turmoil 
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there was no security for life 
or property. 

“The mutinied soldiers even 
in this city, the head of the 
Empire, is grown to that height 
of insolence that they demand 
in troops at this court all 
offices of gain; to be stewards 
to the revenues of churches 
[t.e., mosques], which are great ; 
and take the farms of customs, 
and there commit those out- 
rages that are insufferable. The 
viziers dare deny them nothing. 
They drink on the streets with- 
out prohibition contrary to 
their law, and stand in com- 
panies in the open day and 
exact money of all Christians 
to pay for their wine, and 
being denied it stab and murder 
without any punishment. In 


a question between our factors 
and a Spahi, now waiter [i.e., 


tide waiter] in the custom- 
house, my dragoman showing 
him the imperial command that 
he ought to take no more upon 
a bale of goods for which he 
demanded ten shillings above 
the rate and desired him to 
produce by what authority, he 
replied: ‘Am not I a soldier’? 
and drawing his dagger said, 
there was his command, and 
enforced it. Complain no man 
dares, or if he do to no purpose. 
The vizier answereth, that 
he cannot meddle with them. 
They have murdered their own 
King and all the Pashas, desir- 
ing our patience, and to bear a 
part with the general.” 

A very sharply drawn pic- 
ture of an anarchy, is it not ? 

The third emperor Roe had 
seen in fifteen months was 
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Murad IV., a boy of fourteen, 
son to Othman, who in the 
meantime had been murdered. 
The lad was brought out when 
the puppet Mustafa was pulled 
off the throne as rudely as he 
had been tossed on to it. Our 
Lord Ambassador was a capital 
judge of character. A look or 
two was enough to convince 
him that Murad was intelligent. 
He was now “under govern- 
ment,” only a minor in the 
hands of intriguing Sultanas 
and transient viziers ; but Roe 
was sure that he would in 
time “know himself and prove 
a stirring prince.” And that 
prophecy came true likewise in 
a few years, for Murad IV. 
drowned the anarchy in its 
own blood, and gave the sub- 
lime Porte another lease of life. 
But he would not have achieved 
that feat if the Christian Powers 
had not given him ample 
leisure. The strength of the 
Turk was based on the divisions 
of the Christians. When Roe, 
who would never believe that 
any good work was hopeless 
till he had done his utmost 
and had found success impos- 
sible, tried to bring the four 
Powers most concerned—Eng- 
land, France, the Netherlands, 
and Venice—together for the 
purpose of putting combined 
pressure on the Porte, his 
well-laid plan was ruined by 
the French Ambassador, who 
at the last moment drew back, 
insisting that his master must 
be named Emperor, and be 
given precedence over the other 
three. Roe was so angry that 
he took care to avoid meeting 
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the Frenchman lest it should 
come to blows between them. 
And there we have an answer 
in little to the question—why 
Turkey was allowed to survive 
as a caput mortuum and torpid 
nuisance. 

It is true that the Lord 
Ambassador’s labours to obtain 
some measure of decent treat- 
ment for his countrymen were 
not wholly in vain. At the 
Sublime Porte, as in Hindustan, 
his personal influence counted 
for something. While Janis- 
saries and Spahis were raging 
in the streets, the viziers, 
those “old wolves” or “old 
foxes,’ as he was fond of 
calling them, could do but little 
even if their will had been 
good. Their heads were shaking 
on their shoulders, and they 
were naturally intent on the 


task of saving them from fly- 


ing off altogether. Yet in 
happier intervals he did win a 
measure of respect which bore 
fruit, and did so entirely by 
personal influence. His posi- 
tion had a very unpleasant 
flaw. Apart from the fact 
that he was ill, or rather not 
at all, backed up from home, 
it was notorious that he was 
paid by the Levant Company, 
not by the King whom he 
represented, and this depend- 
ence on a body of merchants 
did throw on him a certain 
discredit. And again, it was 
a@ cause of weakness for him 
that he did not speak Turkish. 
Therefore he was forced to 
transact all his viva voce deal- 
ings with the viziers through 
a dragoman, generally an Italian 
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or Greek. Now, as one vizier 
told him, these men could never 
be trusted to say anything 
which was at all likely to get 
them into trouble afterwards. 
So he was compelled to do all 
in writing, which gave the 
Turkish officials many oppor- 
tunities for delay and evasion. 
Still, by firmness of bearing, by 
resenting insolence, and by 
mingling moderation with re- 
solution, Roe did succeed in 
winning or enforcing civil at- 
tentions, better than any of 
his contemporaries, from the 
normal ignorance, arrogance, 
and brutality of vizierdom. 
The number of other calls 
on his tact and industry is 
amazing. Buckingham corre- 
sponded with him, as we have 
seen, concerning the purchase 
of diamonds. The Earl of 
Arundel sought his good offices 
for his collection of marbles 
and other antiquities. They 
were hard to find. So Roe 
had to tell him, and books were 
not to be met with. George 
Abbot, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, writes to him tell- 
ing him of a trouble he had 
been led into by his interest in 
the Eastern Church. He had 
“bred” a certain Cristopylus 
Metrophanes “‘ for full five years 
in Oxford, with good allowance 
for diet, clothes, books, cham- 
ber, and other necessaries, so 
that his expenses since his 
coming into England doth 
amount to almost three hun- 
dred pounds.”  Cristopylus 
gave the Archbishop much 
trouble, but opened his eyes 
to the moral deficiencies of 
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modern Greeks. The sorrows 
of the Patriarch Cyril, victim 
of a Jesuit intrigue, figure 
largely in Roe’s correspondence. 
Some good came to us out of 
all that, for it was by Cyril’s 
help that the Codex Alexan- 
drinus came to England. But 
there would be no end to it if 
one were even to try to name 
all the innumerable and diverse 
persons and events which pass 
along in the ‘ Negotiations.’ 
Many would tempt to digres- 
sions, and one article is not 
sufficient for all these things. 

At the back, and as lead- 
ing motive through all, the 
Thirty Years’ War grumbles 
or thunders. Roe was kept 
well-informed by his brother 
Lord Ambassadors, notably by 
Dudley Carleton from the 
Netherlands. It touched him 
for other than official reasons, 
for he dearly loved the ‘‘ Queen 
of Hearts,” and for her sake 
was friendly in sentiment to 
that “wersh”’ personage her 
husband, the Elector Palatine. 
At Constantinople, and par- 
ticularly in the earlier times, 
his own most direct connection 
with the Central European 
* Donnybrook’”’ was through 
that rather fantasmal Prince of 
Transylvania, whom we go on 
calling Bethlem Gabor. He 
would look less exotic if we 
did not, following the south- 
eastern European practice, put 
his Christian after his surname, 
but called him Gabriel Bethlen. 
By any name, he, his doings, 
his position, and his fortunes 
in this world would be strange 
enough. He was one of a list 
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of champions who kept the 
Cross upright on the western 
slopes of the Carpathians amid 
the disruption and ruin of the 
old kingdom of Hungary after 
the battle of Mohacs. He was 
an object of interest to Turks, 
Roman Catholics, and Pro- 
testants, for he could give 
trouble, and he might help. 
There was the Turk, repre- 
sented by the Pashas, at hand, 
and the Sultan. There was the 
House of Hapsburg, which 
claimed all Hungary, and held 
the western rim, and Silesia and 
Brandenburg and Prussia and 
Poland. Fat bulls of Bashan 
compassed him about, and 
Gabriel Bethlen kept his end 
up more or less, by fighting 
pretty sharply a good deal, by 
lying freely, by promising and 
slipping out of his promises. 
His geographical position made 
it hard indeed for him to be 
honest, all the more because, 
like other potentates in that 
part of the world, he did not 
rule a people, but a fruit-salad 
of races. In the very improb- 
able case that any man or 
society should undertake to 
edit the ‘ Negotiations ’ in sev- 
eral octavo volumes, there will 
be ample scope for annotation. 
It is not entirely mere ancient 
history. Have we not Czecho- 
Slovakia with us at this day— 
just another experiment in the 
way of rearranging the identical 
same fruit-salad of races. They 
survive, and so do the unrooted 
seaweeds of the Sargasso Sea, 
which will not make firm land 
in our time. 

Roe would most willingly 
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have come away from it all 
before he was relieved in 1628. 
He had then twenty-six years 
to live, and he was not idle, 
though he was for part of the 
time in retirement. But by no 
fault of his, he had as good as 
no chance to do effectual work. 
Diplomatic missions, which 
gained him the respect, even 
the admiration, of the Stat- 
holder Frederick Henry of 
Orange, of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
but were doomed to produce 
no effect, for reasons which 
can be found up and down the 
history of King Charles I., 
may be left in their repose. 
As the King’s reign drew to 
the great disaster, Roe, who 
had been tardily rewarded by 
the Chancellorship of the Garter 
and a pension, was made a 
Privy Councillor. This honour 
laid him open to an insolent 
attack by Strafford, because he 
opposed an egregious scheme 
for supplying the King’s neces- 
sities by debasing the coinage. 
But apart from his age, for 
he was now sixty, which was 
then counted old, Roe was 
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doubly disqualified for playing 
a conspicuous part in the politi- 
cal conflict at home. Men who 
have spent the prime of their 
lives in diplomacy and in the 
East are never in complete 
harmony with Whitehall or 
with Westminster. And then 
his feelings and his judgment 
were divided. Affection and 
old associations drew him to 
the King. His judgment must 
have told him that his master 
was following a course which 
would lead him to ruin. 
Though Sir Thomas sat in the 
Long Parliament, he could 
not throw himself into the 
assault which was being made 
by the whole House, including 
the future royalists, on the 
King’s conduct of his Govern- 
ment. Neither could he as an 
honest man and loyal servant 
help his master to do what 
must bring him to destruction. 
He was away, too, on another 
futile mission in 1642. When 
the end came in 1644, he 
was no doubt the more will- 
ing to go out of a world in 
which he foresaw worse times 
coming. 








BROTHER DEATH. 


BY KENNETH MACNICHOL. 


AmonG the people of Basse 
Bretagne, as it has seemed to 
Celtic folk everywhere, there 
are no dead in the sense that 
there is none who has done 
with existence. There are only 
those who are alive in the body 
and those who have passed 
from this prison. The freed 
souls are innumerable. Those 
who remain are few. The de- 
parted have their needs, which 
only the living can lovingly 
recognise. They have also 
gained strange powers, to be 
heeded for good or ill. Thus 
it must happen that Breton 
folk, so near to the vast com- 
pany dwelling in mist and 
shadow, live wholly neither in 
this green world nor the other. 
They are for ever aware of the 
crowding hosts of the death- 
less. They have no exceptional 
fear of those who are so familiar, 
but rather give the same love 
to the dearly remembered as 
to loved ones absent following 
the ways of the sea. 

Scarcely in a year.of search- 
ing through sea-girt Morbihan 
might one find another sceptic 
such as young Gaid Luzuron. 
He did not, of course, deny 
to Almighty God His triune 
existence. With every one else 
he knew the benign love of 
the Immaculate Mother, and, 
from hardly - won fishermen’s 
earnings, he gave tithe of his 
labour to protecting Ste Anne- 


of-the-Sea. But, apart from 
matters of custom and un- 
thinking habit which were 
woven into his soul in the 
making, Gaid Luzuron had eyes 
and a mind of his own. Reason 
taught him the simple truths 
which he knew. When one 
planted a seed, green grain 
came forth from the earth, for 
there was life in the seed. 
When one planted a dead man 
in the ground, there he stayed. 
Gaid Luzuron had yet to see 
a dead man with a solid stick 
in his hand. When one is 
struck with a stick, it bruises 
the same as a stone. When 
curses are hurled no flesh is 
made blue and black; one can 
afford to laugh and snap the 
fingers at maledictions. It is 
the business of the saints to 
save souls. Let them attend 
to it, then, for the dead and 
the living, without interference 
from Gaid Luzuron. His busi- 
ness was fishing. If he did not 
worry the saints, it was fair 
enough that they should not 
bother him. 

So Gaid Luzuron laughed 
boldly at all fearful supersti- 
tion, even after Tual Ar Vrdan, 
who was known to have a sign 
over him, was lost from the 
Plach Coant returning from 
the Iceland fishing, and with 
no reason at all why a strong 
man should slip overboard. Ar 
Vran was crazy, said Luzuron 
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—a sufficient explanation. 
Patern Laz, the farmer, slowly 
journeying homeward from the 
Pardon of Ste Anne-de-la-Pa- 
lude, where he had been on 
pilgrimage, met L’Ankou him- 
self one dark night on the road 
—grisly Brother Death and no 
other shaking his bare bones 
in a creaking cart—a fact, as 
Patern Laz swore over many 
a glass of good cider. Gaid 
Luzuron declared confidently 
that Patern Laz was drunk, 
and did not know dread L’An- 
kou of the clanking jaws from 
a peasant returning from mar- 
ket. As though a man would 
be drunk on pilgrimage, and 
so soon after leaving his sins 
at the Pardon! The supposi- 


tion was slander, and served to 
convince every one that the 
weird story of Patern Laz was 


true. 

Gaid cared nothing for such 
general agreement. Brother 
Death had neither terror nor 
comfort for him. Life was at 
flood in his veins. He mocked 
at death as he derided the 
might of the sea, while he 
wrested something more than 
starved living from between the 
white fangs of the ancient 
mother, man’s eternal enemy. 
He was a lucky laughing man, 
aS every one knew: a good 
man to have in a boat, flinging 
a jest in the face of privation 
or danger, with the strength 
of two at the laden nets when 
good fishing was found. It 
was when labour was ended, 
ochre-dyed sea-togs and clat- 
tering sabots laid by, broidered 
jacket, black trousers, and good 
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leather shoes making a fine 
show of prosperity, that Gaid 
Luzuron liked himself best. A 
brave figure of a man with a 
glass of cider and a song at 
the Café des Chasseurs, or 
parading the one street of 
Kerimor not unconscious of 
modest admiring eyes! He 
had a light foot at village 
dances when Lommic the Piper 
played; his gallant teasing 
troubled the hearts of more 
than one of the village maids. 
But his heart was untroubled. 

Life went easy enough for 
Gaidic, older men said. He 
had no responsibility because 
his parents were dead. He had 
no sorrow; those who should 
have been dear to him were de- 
parted before the child would 
remember them. The uncle 
who reared him had been con- 
tent to have the noisy boy out 
of the house. Very early he 
found his way to the sea, the 
cruel step-mother who had been 
kind to him. Love thrust 
neither delight nor anguish 
into his heart. A man with- 
out thought for to-morrow ! 
Doubter of powers unseen ! 
Understandable that older men 
should shake their heads at 
his passing. 

Few men were better liked 
than Gaid Luzuron, but he 
was not loved. Those who have 
known no sorrow have neither 
good understanding nor sym- 
pathy. They who have not 
known the passion and pity 
of love have naught of suffi- 
cient value to give in exchange 
for love. Never, indeed, was 
there a more generous man than 
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Gaid Luzuron, a hand in his 
pocket to help the poor as 
often as it drew forth money 
to pay his reckoning at the 
café. He was the spendthrift 
friend of all beggars, who ac- 
cepted his sous and returned a 
blessing worth as much and 
no more. 

** He has the faults of youth,” 
said the people forgivingly of 
Gaid Luzuron. They saw him 
as he was, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Marivéne Bénard. 

She was his cousin, three 
years younger than himself. 
Since earliest boyhood she had 
filled a small corner of his life. 
Rather vaguely Gaid Luzuron 
could remember when the little 
maid had played on the moor 
and the dunes with other rov- 
ing children of Kerimor. Then, 
when she was not more than 
six years old, the little girl 
disappeared for a night and 
a day. Vividly Gaid Luzuron 
remembered weeping Nanés 
Bénard, the mother, at home 
in the cottage at the outskirts 
of the village; the lamenta- 
tions of querulous Jozou 
Bénard, his uncle, distracted 
with fear, too tortured in limbs 
all twisted with rheumatism to 
take an active part in the 
search; the bright flare of 
torches scattering over the moor 
and moving, like gliding stars, 
along the dark edge of the cliffs 
and the grey fringe of the 
beaches. Little Marivéne was 
brought home late in the after- 
noon of the second day. She 
had slipped down from a cliff, 
and she had not walked since 
that day. 
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There was nothing that could 
be done for the child. How 
many journeys had been made 
for her sake, and how many 
fervent prayers had been said! 
But compassionate Ste Anne, 
this once, returned no answer 
to the prayer of affliction. Our 
Lady of Light, and Our Lady 
of Rumengol, even St Gelvest 
ar Pihan, who has a particular 
love for the Vannetais, after 
that far journey to his shrine 
in the mountains of Aré, could 
do nothing for Marivéne Bé- 
nard. 

“It is the will of God,”’ her 
parents said after that. For 
long years, then, the girl moved 
no farther than between the 
cupboard bed in the cottage 
and the daytime couch pre- 
pared for her under the window, 
where she could watch the 
movements of those who passed 
on the road. Very old, grey, 
and wrinkled the mother be- 
came in that time. Three years 
after the accident, Jozou Bé- 
nard, the father, had the last 
Mass said over him and went 
to his rest. Gaid Luzuron had 
no great reason to thank either 
of the old Bénards for kind- 
ness, but the time came when 
ageing Nanés Bénard had reason 
to be grateful to him. 

Father Matthieu, the priest, 
must have said that Gaid Luzu- 
ron gained little heavenly credit 
for his careless benefactions : 
an occasional basket of fish, 
or an order for groceries, when 
he happened to think about 
it, given to Madame Arguen, 
the shopkeeper; sometimes— 
but only Father Matthieu knew 
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about that—a small sum of 
money, which reached the Bé- 
nards through the priest. With 
such unobtrusive charity, the 
burden wa’ lightened that lay 
heavily on the stooping shoul- 
ders of Nanés Bénard. The 
priest added something from 
the legacy left to him by Yvon 
Kergoz, the miser of Kerimor, 
although the life of the mother 
was unceasing labour. 

Even in winter she washed 
soiled clothing for the occa- 
sional clients of the Hétel du 
Commerce, bent double, kneel- 
ing over the flat stones by a 
trickling spring, beating the 
dirt from the garments with 
a heavy wooden paddle, knotted 
arms numb to the elbows with 
biting cold. In the autumn 
she grubbed out potatoes on 
the stony land of the peasants. 
Through the summer she arose 
at daylight to give attention 
to her own little garden plot. 
When there was no other work 
she gathered seaweed and shell- 
fish, taking dole from the sea. 
Always she laboured dumbly, 
without complaint. Such was 
the life that God had given 
her. She knew nothing dif- 
ferent. All about her, in one 
way or another, she saw an 
equality of affliction. In God’s 


good time, she knew, she should 


have her meed of rest, and she 
toiled toward that longingly 
as the weary labourer awaits 
the end of the day, knowing 
that no human effort can hasten 
the passage of time. 

All this was apart from the 
still life of Marivéne Bénard. 
She lay by the window, fair 
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hair braided in two long plaits, 
clean starched coif on her head, 
wooden rosary beneath her pil- 
low when it was not in her 
hands. The priest had taught 
her to read, but books were 
lacking, and she knew all the 
prayers without reading them. 
When any one passed the win- 
dow she smiled at them. In 
summer, when the window was 
open, those who passed always 
paused to speak to her. Three 
visitors she loved more than 
others: Father Matthieu, the 
burly priest, who spoke so 
kindly and tenderly to her ; 
Lommic the Fool, who some- 
times brought his flageolet and 
played his best music only for 
Marivoéne, or, having nothing 
better to do, sat by the win- 
dow through a long afternoon 
repeating old stories which no 
one but Lommic knew; most 
of all she loved the brief visits 
of careless Gaid Luzuron. 

He knew no tales, and he 
was not unusually gentle with 
her, but alone among the people 
of Kerimor he had power to 
make her forget that she was 
not as other maids. He seemed 
never to think of her as one 
who must always lie on a bed. 
He laughed with her, and she 
must laugh with him. When 
he had gone, sometimes under 
the pillow or hidden in another 
place where she could reach in 
searching, there would be some- 
thing left for her—perhaps only 
ah orange or a stem of sweet 
raisins; after his first long 
absence with the Plac’h Coant, 
Gily Cariou’s ketch returned 
from the Iceland fishing, there 
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was a little crucifix of gold and 
ivory. No one had ever seen 
another so beautiful, and that 
gift was Marivéne’s greatest 
treasure. Both of them would 
have found the giving or ac- 
ceptance of thanks too embar- 
rassing. But at Gaid Luzu- 
ron’s coming, Marivéne’s blue 
eyes lighted with pleasure, and 
faint pink flushed her cheeks 
creamy pale as furled chalice 
of the calla bloom. 

Gaid Luzuron realised that 
she had a place in his life a 
little different from other hu- 
man relations, and thought no 
more about it. On occasion 
he danced with the village girls 
as he drank a glass with their 
brothers. If there was a kiss 
or two exchanged in the dusk 
after a fair or a féte, they lay 
lightly in his heart as they had 
come from his lips. No girl 
in Kerimor had ever caused 
him an hour of questioning. 
Marivéne was not counted 
among them. She was so 
little, fragile, and white, neither 
child, maid, nor woman. As 
soon would he have kissed the 
sculptured lips of a holy saint. 

There were times when she 
suffered terribly, certain days 
when she could not be moved 
from the cupboard bed but 
lay biting her lips until they 
were like a red wound. Then 
her thin hands, grasping the 
patch coverlet, were hot and 
dry to the touch. Nothing 
could be done for her. In time 
the pain must pass, leaving 
her very tired, blue shadows 
about her eyes, and her face 
colourless as transparent porce- 
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lain. After sleep had come to 
her she would awaken re- 
freshed, learning to smile again 
from her old place at the 
window. ° 

Strange dreams came some- 
times to Marivéne: sometimes 
when she was asleep, she would 
find herself, but quite naturally, 
walking easily and lightly across 
the moor, always at dusk, or 
when the moor was softly 
lighted under the moon. Then 
she would run without effort, 
the earth flowing away be- 
neath her feet. She had but 
to reach out her arms to leave 
the earth altogether, flying 
swiftly as a gliding gull, never 
very high, but floating without 
weight just over the tops of 
the gorse. Sometimes Gaid 
Luzuron walked on the moor 
with her. There was never 
any one else but Gaid Luzuron. 

Daytime dreams revealed less 
openly the secrets of her heart. 
She knew well enough that she 
was not like other maids, who, 
often on a feast day, she saw 
gallantly attended passing her 
window. She had never heard 
such talk as lovers have to- 
gether, or the whispering of 
girls who have secrets that 
must be shared, nor the frank 
talk of women who have no 
woman’s secrets to learn. The 
mind of Marivéne was the mind 
of a child in such matters. 
Her body would never be that 
of a woman grown. Therefore 
her daytime dreams were never 
more than half-formed. If she 
had been as other maids, 
then, not in dreams only, she 
might have walked hand in 
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hand on the moor with Gaid 
Luzuron. 

Autumn winds blew shrill 
when, on her twentieth birth- 
day, he brought his gift to 
her: thick blue felt slippers 
bound with dainty ribbon to 
warm her little white feet. 
That day he sat with her not 
more than ten minutes, for he 
was going to sea with the 
fishing-boats, and the tide would 
not wait for them. Almost a 
week he was absent while, 
from the second day, fierce 
winds bent the stiff gorse to 
the earth, white breakers 
gnawed at the coast with angry 
gnashing teeth, and salt spray 
drifted in clouds over the slate- 
grey roofs of Kerimor. Three 


days Marivéne was troubled, 
asking eagerly, whenever her 
mother entered, if there was 


news from the sea. There was 
no news. After that pain 
leaped upon her and she lay 
still and stark, burnt with the 
fever of that pain until con- 
sciousness refused to heed the 
ery of her flesh, and her mind 
groped in dark places inhabited 
by shadowy images. 

The fifth day at evening 
Gaid Luzuron returned. Storm- 
beaten, the fishing-boats had 
sought refuge in harbour at 
Concarneau. Gaid lLuzuron 
came at once to Madame Bé- 
nard’s little cottage. The old 
woman’s hand trembled, fumb- 
ling at the latch of the door. 
She nodded toward the cup- 
board bed where, in the dim 
lamplight, two strands of gold 
glistened on the patchwork 
coverlet. 
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“How long?” Gaid Luzu- 
ron whispered. 

** Two days like that.” Nanés 
Bénard dragged her feet to- 
ward the fireplace. She spoke 
without emotion, drugged with 
the poison of weariness. Gaid 
Luzuron sat on a stool by the 
cupboard bed. Nanés Bénard 
dropped down on another stool 
by the fireplace, loosely, like 
a sack emptied of grain. Pres- 
ently her head bent forward. 
She aroused herself with a jerk, 
stared into the fire, while slowly, 
against her will, her head 
drooped again. As from a far 
distance she heard Luzuron 
speaking to her. 

“You must 
Bénard. 
watch.” 

** You would not know what 
to do.” A pause between each 
word marked the failure of her 
will to command her tongue. 

‘‘ If there is need I can easily 
call you.” 

Strong hands lifted the old 
woman to her feet. She looked 
at Gaid Luzuron helplessly. 

“Eh? Well, foran hour——”’ 

‘You must get into bed. 
I will go out for ten minutes.” 

Nanés Bénard stopped him 
when his hand was at the latch 
of the door. 

“No, I can rest well enough 
here. For just an hour——” 

She seemed to topple over 
on to the couch under the 
window. She sighed, and in- 
stantly her eyes closed. For 
perhaps five minutes Gaid Luzu- 
ron stood by the fireplace, then 
turned the bottom of the blan- 
ket over her tired old feet and 


sleep, Mére 
To-night I _ will 
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wrapped the edges from either 
side across her. 

For more than an hour there 
was no least sound in the room. 
The fire burned down to a glow 
of dull red coals. Luzuron put 
on another faggot and, down 
on his knees, blew into the 
light ashes until tiny flames 
bloomed from the wood. He 
sat by Marivéne’s bed. Once 
she moved her hand from 
under the covering, and it lay 
like a white lily with curving 
petals drooping from the slender 
stem of her wrist. Her head 
turned toward him. After a 
long time he reached out and 
covered that little hand with 
his hard brown fist. Later, 
when for a time she seemed 
restless, he slipped his arm 
under her head so that her face 
lay in the crook of his elbow. 

Her lips moved fluttering, no 
more than a breath become 
articulate. 

** Gaidic——”’ 

He leaned forward, life ar- 
rested at the sound of his 
name. 

** Gaidic, dear heart——-”’ 

His curving palm touched 
her shoulder, delicate and frail 
under the coarse cotton gown. 
Unconscious, she seemed to 
give herself to the hard strength 
of his arm as though she rested 
lightly on softest down. | 

Twice before morning the 
fire burned low and had to be 
mended. When he came away 
from the bed, Marivéne’s hand 
moved restlessly, searching. 
She rested calmly only when 
his arm was under her head. 
Through the dark hours a 
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wonder and a mystery kept 
company with Gaid Luzuron. 
He felt no need for sleep. 
There was a spell put upon 
him, blended pity and ecstasy, 
mingled rapture and pain. He 
moved rather hastily when he 
heard Madame Bénard stir un- 
der the window. 

The old woman looked won- 
deringly at the white light 
flooding the room. She saw 
Marivéne lying quietly in pain- 
less restful sleep. 

“You watched through the 
night !”’ she reproached Gaid 
Luzuron. 

“There was no need to 
awaken you.” 

“Well, just the same—but 
I was dead on my feet.” She 
came close to the bed where 
Marivéne was sleeping. “ Eh? 
Do you know she is better! 
God be thanked! It must be 
the pain is gone.” 

“Since about midnight I 
think she has been easier,” 
Gaid Luzuron said. 

“It has been hard for her 
this time. Ah, well, for a while 
there will be no more of it. 
She needs sleep, poor child. 
You will have something hot to 
drink ? ”’ 

“No; not just yet.” 

“But if the neighbours see 
you leave at this time in the 
morning——”’ 

“They are not fools!’ Gaid 
Luzuron grinned. ‘There is 
still time for me to snore for 
an hour or two.” 

That was his excuse for de- 
parture, although he had never 
been less ready for sleep. He 
felt that he could not remain 
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for another half-hour in the 
cottage. He had need to be 
alone. Unexplainable emotions 
robbed him of power to think 
clearly about the strange new 
tie between himself and Mari- 
véne Bénard. Though surely 
the girl knew nothing what- 
ever about it! He felt guilty 
of trespass beyond a forbidden 
boundary. There, in the dark 
hours, had he discovered a 
secret which belonged to her 
soul? The man was bewildered 
and a little fearful. With one 
faltering word trembling from 
the unconscious lips of the girl, 
command of his life had slipped 
away from him. His heart dis- 
closed deeps that he had never 
suspected. Aching pity and 
tenderness wrapped his life 
about the stricken helplessness 
of Marivéne Bénard when she 
groped toward his strength, 
finding rest and comfort in it. 

Over the moor past the low 
cottage, now falling in ruins, 
that once belonged to the miser, 
Yvon Kergoz; along the dis- 
used track leading toward Ker- 
luén, the village long ago swal- 
lowed by the rapacious sea, 
Gaid Luzuron trudged stolidly 
through the wet mists of the 
morning. He was dumbly 
aware that only the wide spaces 
of moorland sky and illimitable 
sea gave room enough to com- 
panion the mystery of his 
heart’s revelation. 

“And I do not love her,” 
he thought sombrely, for love, 
in his mind, could mean only 
the courtship of Pardon and 
fair, shy proposal, solemn mar- 
riage in church with a merry 
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feast to follow, union with a 
wife ever afterwards patient 
and strong to endure, and, if 
God pleased, sturdy children 
to carry the father’s name to 
a new generation. The thought 
was not born in his mind be- 
fore he knew that he lied to 
himself. He loved Marivéne 
Bénard as he had never thought 
woman could be loved. ‘‘ God 
pity us!” he thought. “Iam 
mad! No; but if she were the 
Blessed Virgin herself” He 
thought of her hands, like white 
flowers, and of her beautiful 
face like a carving in ivory, 
and of the pale gold sheen of 
her braided hair. “She is not 
for my love!” he cried from 
the depths of his soul, making 
no sound. ‘ But how shall I 
not love her, knowing that she 
loves me ? ” 

That day the boats sailed 
to the fishing without Gaid 
Luzuron. Just before dark he 
tapped at the door of Nanés 
Bénard’s cottage. Fingers at 
her lips, the grey mother silently 
opened the door. 

‘*She is much better,” she 
said. ‘‘She knew me at once. 
When she awakened she asked 
if all the boats had returned. 
Now she is sleeping again, and 
I am just making the soup. 
It will not be long if you will 
come in and have a bowl with 
us.’ 

‘** To-morrow, perhaps,” Gaid 
Luzuron promised. ** Not 
now.” He mumbled excuses, 
but, at the moment, he dared 
not look into the blue eyes of 
Marivéne Bénard. She had 
quick sight. He was sure she 
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would ask what trouble he 
had in his mind. He could 
not tell her that the secret of 
his trouble was carried in her 
own heart, but, should she ask 
him, he could tell her no less 
than that. 

He did not visit the cottage 
again until he saw Marivéne 
at the window. Then, daylight 
lending courage, he spoke to 
her. 

“You are neglectful, cousin 
Gaidic,’’ she chided him gently. 
“You have not let me thank 
you for sitting with me.” 

“The mother was tired,” he 
explained awkwardly. ‘ 

“You were good to her,” 
she told him. ‘It is so much 
easier for her when I am well.” 

Well! The simple compari- 
son reopened the wound in his 
breast that bled without ceas- 
ing. 

*“T am glad you are better.” 
He was unable to say anything 
more expressive. 

** Are you not coming in ? ”’ 

** Not now, Marivéne. There 
is a sail to be mended.” He 
saw the shadow of disappoint- 
ment flicker across her eyes. 
“This evening, maybe.” 

“I will look for you. 
Surely ? ” 

“Yes, certainly, eh? Well, 
until the evening——”’ 

He could not escape from 
himself. The promise had not 
been intended. Still, no harm 
to stop for a half-hour before 
going to the café. All day, on 
the deck of the little fishing 
smack drawn up on the tiny 
beach beyond Kerimor, palm, 
sail-needles, marline and mar- 
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linespike at hand, the red heap 
of the damaged mainsail 
bunched at his knees, he lab- 
oured with puzzled thoughts 
more earnestly than his strong 
hands worked over the sail. 
The sail could be mended. 
How mend two lives that were 
torn? Shimmering blue sea 
invited him to leave bewilder- 
ment behind him in Kerimor. 
Entreating blue eyes com- 
manded him to stay. If she 
needed him? God help him, 
her need was too great! And 
she was not more helpless under 
the hand of destiny than him- 
self, despairingly impotent to 
lend his strength to her, power- 
less, unable to share her pain. 

At evening Gaid Luzuron 
sat by the bedside in the cot- 
tage. Dusk faded to darkness. 
Old Mére Bénard nodded and 
dozed on her stool by the fire- 
place. Man and maid spoke 
to each other briefly, question 
and answer, until silence crept 
in with the darkness lighted 
only by the flicker of tiny 
flames slowly devouring prick- 
ly twigs of fragrant gorse. 
Marivéne was so quiet that 
Gaid Luzuron thought she slept 
until, when the fire burned up, 
he saw that she watched him, 
only shutting her eyes now and 
then. She did not move when 
he placed his hand over her 
hand. Her little fingers curled 
softly into his rope-calloused 
palm. After a long time he 
knew that she was sleeping. 
Nanés Bénard snored lightly 
hunched over asleep on her 
stool. Gaid Luzuron shuffled 
off his sabots on the trampled 
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earthen floor, lifted them in 
his hand, crept to the door 
and closed the door silently 
after him. When, on the road, 
he met two young fishermen 
going homeward after the clos- 
ing of the café, he stepped to 
the side of the road so that 
they would pass him without 
recognition. 

One by one the last golden 
petals dropped from the flower- 
ing gorse on the moor. Chill 
wet mists blew over the moor 
from the sea and harsh winter 
rains beat down upon Kerimor. 
For many days at a time the 
little fishing-boats on the beach 
were idle. Fierce gales beat 
the sea to froth, and tore the 
white caps from the breakers 
in blinding spray. In the 


spring Gaid Luzuron told Gily 
Cariou, master of the Plac’h 


Coant, that another man must 
take his place in the crew that 
year. 

The winter brought little 
change to Marivéne Bénard. 
Perhaps her dreams were more 
warmly tinted with fleeting 
opal colour before the spring. 
There was scarcely an evening 
now when Gaid Luzuron did 
not sit with her for a little 
while. More than one night, 
when racking pain ran like fire 
in her child’s body, with his 
arm about her the torture was 
easier to endure. Nanés Bé- 
nard presently accepted his 
presence in the cottage as she 
accepted most things, dumbly 
and unquestioning, possibly for- 
getting after a while that noisy 
mischievous Gaidic, the boy, 
had not grown in the cottage 
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to the stature of Gaid Luzuron, 
the man. She scarcely realised 
that life was made easier for 
her. Between a little more or 
a little less of toil and struggle 
there was not much difference. 
Gaid Luzuron saw no great 
change in Marivéne Bénard. 
For all that before the moors 
were golden again with bloom- 
ing gorse in the spring, her 
cheeks were more transparent, 
and she laughed less often. 

She was very happy through 
all the grey winter days. No 
word of love passed between 
Marivéne and Gaid Luzuron. 
Scarcely to herself dared she 
acknowledge that she guessed 
his secret, as he, without the 
passing of words, knew hers. 
To speak of their love would 
be to confess its terrible futility, 
but, secretly treasured, it cast 
a light into their lives. They 
lived under the shadow, and 
such love-life was possible be- 
cause they resolutely ignored 
both the light and the shadow 
that enfolded them. 

Otherwise the life of Gaid 
Luzuron was unchanged. Some- 
times, indeed, at the most un- 
expected times, terror caught 
at his heart and was thrust 
aside swiftly ; fear evanescent 
as the shadow of a cloud pass- 
ing over the moor. That fear 
was unnamed by him. To 
stifle that dread which lay in 
wait for him, he was more 
merry than before while among 
companions at the Café des 
Chasseurs; raised his voice 
louder singing the familiar 
old songs. A brave swagger- 
ing bully, that strong young 
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body hiding the trembling 
new-born soul of Gaid Luzu- 
ron ! It was only the 
beggars who noticed that he 
looked at them now with pity- 
ing eyes—no longer as at rag- 
draped frames with cadging 
hands outreached for coppers 
carelessly flung to them. For 
his compassion, the blessings 
they gave him were something 
more than often repeated words. 
From the beginning of May 
Gaid Luzuron was absent from 
Kerimor for longer intervals, 
for he was at work with the 
sardine fishers of Concarneau. 
As often as possible he returned 
to the village, but that was 
not more than three or four 
times during the summer. Not 
until the middle of August, 
when the shoals of pilchards 
definitely deserted the coast, 
could he afford more than brief 
visits of a day or two. The 
Season was good, and Gaid 
Luzuron’s luck had not de- 
serted him. He had enough 
money, he thought, to be able 
to spend most of the autumn 
and winter at home. Marivéne 
welcomed his good news very 
quietly. She said nothing about 
the many days during the 
summer when she could not 
be moved from the cupboard 
bed. She told him only that, 
for a long time, she had been 
almost free from pain: not 
that she was often cold on the 
warmest summer day, or that 
only part of her body was 
living, and it. became difficult 
for her to raise herself in bed. 
The months of absence had 
drawn them nearer together. 
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She spoke more freely now of 
the fancies which filled her 
hours, and of the dreams of 
beauty which brought colour 
into her days. As always, 
when he was with her, he was 
less ready of speech than when 
he was at work among men, 
but he told her the tale of his 
fishing and little details about 
his work, which never failed 
to have an interest for her. 

**Sometimes,”’ she said, “I 
have dreamed that I was on 
the sea in a white-sailed boat, 
only it was not exactly a boat, 
but more like a great bird or 
a cloud. And it was not cold 
on the sea, but light and warm, 
and the boat sailed without 
wind. It was never dark on 
that sea because the light came 
from the sea itself like bright 
sunshine in the air. One sailed 
on for ever perfectly happy 
there.” 

** It would be fine to go fish- 
ing if the sea were something 
like that,” said practical Gaid 
Luzuron. ‘ It must have been 
along the coasts of Paradise 
you were sailing, Marivéne.” 

Even he could see that her 
blue eyes looked far into worlds 
beyond sense or sound, and 
that a white soul peered forth 
from the white face of the girl. 
He had laid aside all questions 
that demanded account of his 
love for her. He approached 
her with reverence as he came 
before the shrine of the Mother 
of God in the church. It was 
much the same love he gave 
her, only the girl was near to 
him, his daily companion, 
sweetly a maid to be tenderly 
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cherished, and one who loved 
no other except himself. 

Once, when he stayed at the 
cottage later than usual be- 
cause she seemed to cling to 
him, after a long silence she 
clasped her hand about two 
of his fingers. 

** See,” she said, “it is not 
very big, is it? I could not 
hurt you if I tried. But if 
you tightened your fingers a 
little, my hand would be 
crushed. You are very strong, 
Gaidic.”’ 

“Tt is the work,” he an- 
swered simply. He looked, 
with a kind of wonder, at his 
rough hand. ‘‘No; it is not 


the hand of a notary nor of a 
fine lady, that one.” 
“It is a kind hand, Gaidic. 
Why are you so kind to me? ” 
“Because I love you, Mari- 


vone.””’ The words shaped in 
his mind, but on his lips were 
dumb. ‘ You are kind to me,” 
he answered. “It is more 
pleasant here than at the café.” 

She smiled in the dusk, con- 
tent with his explanation. 

Again cold autumn rains 
slashed at the door of the 
cottage, and old Mére Bénard, 
numb with labour after long 
wet days in the fields, huddled 
over the fireplace trying to 
store warmth in her aching 
bones. It was usually later 
now when Gaid Luzuron came 
to the cottage, because Mari- 
véne could not sleep easily 
until his arm crossed her shoul- 
ders and her head rested in the 
crook of his arm. 

In mid-October a sudden 
Squall rising early in the after- 
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noon drove the fishing-boats to 
shelter in the Rade d’Etel. 
There they would harbour for 
the night. Most of the men 
remained with the boats ready 
to put out with the tide in 
the dusk of the morning if the 
lashing wind died down. When 
all was made snug Gaid Luzu- 
ron with three others, all mar- 
ried men, tramped over dunes 
and moor into Kerimor. The 
wind harried them and im- 
peded progress, but it was not 
yet twilight when they arrived. 
There was plenty of time be- 
fore supper for a glass or two 
at the café. 

The married men departed 
early. Gaid Luzuron had his 
supper at the Café des Chas- 
seurs served by Renée Lanvély, 
the pretty daughter of the pro- 
prietor, always ready to ex- 
change a jest with a client, 
particularly if the client was 
handsome Gaid Luzuron. Later, 
others came into the common 
room of the café: several 
fishermen in ochre-dyed jackets 
and trousers wet with the rain ; 
Patern Laz accompanied by 
another peasant; Zacharie 
Penker, carver of sabots when 
he was sober enough to draw 
the knife ; doddering Yan Nical 
the Cryer, a notorious babbler, 
who lived on his old soldier’s 
pension. Gaid Luzuron stood 
by the little bar, leaning against 
it, talking to the jovial inn- 
keeper, M. Lanvély. One of 
the fishermen, alling from his 
table to Patern Laz, made him- 
self heard above the confused 
murmur of voices. 

“It is late for you to be in 
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the village, Patern Laz! You 
will hear something from your 
old woman when you get home.”’ 

The peasant turned indig- 
nantly. 

“AmtIaduck? Listen how 
it rains. The cursed wind 
would blow a horse over! 
That may sound like good 
travelling weather to you fel- 
lows who are more than half- 
fish!” 

Old Yan Nical tittered with 
the shrill falsetto of age. His 
feeble cackle was lost in a 
burst of laughter. Into that 
sound the high voice of the 
Cryer pierced like a knife. 

“Hé! Patern Laz runs 
no risk of seeing his friend 
again !” 

* What friend ? ” demanded 
the peasant, suspecting deri- 
sion. 

“The one you saw on your 
way home from La Palude.”’ 

The eyes of Patern Laz 
widened with memory of an old 
fright. Instinctively he raised 
his hand to his breast. Hoarse 
laughter followed the gesture. 
The crackling voice of Yan the 
Cryer shrilled high. 

“Eh? Never mind. It was 
only my joking. But you 
should hear what Gaid Luzuron 
has to say about that!” 

The young fisherman turned 
at the sound of his name. He 
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looked questioningly at ancient 
Yan Nical. He was smiling. 
Then, suddenly, those who were 
looking at him saw that smile 
vanish as wind quenches a 
candle flame. His eyes opened 
staring and wild. His brown 
face blanched. His hand shook 
as he pointed. A throaty whis- 
per grated against the silence 
in the café. 

“Who called me? Did you 
see—see—standing beside me 
now—how she reached out her 
hands to me——”’ 

Only an instant he stood 
motionless. He stumbled to- 
ward the door. Running, dark- 
ness closed about him. 

There were those who told 
afterwards how there followed 
a deathly silence, a hush of the 
wind and the rain, but in that 
silence, if men’s ears were to 
be believed, all heard distinctly 
the creak and rumble of a heavy 
cart that left no tracks on the 
roadway. 

** He will never marry,” they 
say now of Gaid Luzuron. 
“He is in love with a dead 
woman—one who must wait 
for him.”’ 

They do not mention the 
name of that one who departed 
with L’Ankou in his creaking 
cart, because it is an ill thing to 
recall those who may be near 
and are yet unseen. 
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Ir you study sheet Number 
II. of the U.S. Hydrographic 
Chart, you will see that it 
looks as if some one had shaken 
a pepper-pot over it just where 
Cape Florida juts into the sea. 
That cloud of pin-point dots 
marks the position of the Ten 
Thousand Islands, which are 
bounded on the east by the 
treacherous Everglades, and on 
the west by the Gulf of Mexico. 
Although they have never been 
counted, their geographical 
name is said to be no exaggera- 
tion of their number. 

The first settlers in the Ten 
Thousand Islands are believed 
to have been a Scotsman, his 
wife, and two daughters, and 
an Englishman, who were ship- 
wrecked on their way back 
from Virginia over a hundred 
years ago. Their inbred pro- 
geny exists to-day on one of 
the biggest of the northern- 
most isles as a tribe of giant 
white men, whose minds are 
the dwarfed minds of six-year- 
old children, and who have five 
fingers and five toes instead of 
four. I believe that the females 
of this idiot colony are prac- 
tically the only women in this 
queer corner of the world. 

But those who may be de- 
Scribed as the “real ’”’ inhabit- 
ants of the islands are not 
idiots. Far from it! Hidden, 
each in his own island, are 
Robinson Crusoes and Alexander 
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Selkirks by the score, nearly 
every one of whom is a danger- 
ous outlaw. In the Ten Thou- 
sand Islands there are men 
whose lives of crime and adven- 
ture are equal in enthralling 
interest to anything that the 
imagination of Joseph Conrad 
ever invented. Silent, bearded, 
and unkempt, they do not 
loiter, and they never talk. 
Their sole costume consists of 
an old shirt and _ tattered 
trousers, in the hip pocket of 
which can be plainly seen the 
outline of a heavy Colt—noth- 
ing more. Shoes are not known. 

The islands, of which com- 
paratively few are inhabited, 
are separated from each other 
by a system of tortuous and 
Shallow channels, which are 
more confusing than any maze. 
Only an Islander can find his 
way through them, and as 
each man discreetly confines 
himself to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his own particular 
island, there is probably not a 
single inhabitant to whom all 
the channels are known. The 
U.S. Government once put up 
Signposts to mark a channel 
for yachts. The Islanders 
quickly rendered them useless 
by turning them in all direc- 
tions but the right one. 

The arrival of another fugi- 
tive from justice in these mourn- 
ful solitudes soon spreads 
around in some mysterious way ; 
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but many will be the moons 
that must wax and wane, and 
long and close indeed the 
scrutiny of the newcomer and 
his movements from afar off, 
before any sign is given that his 
fellow-exiles are aware even of 
his existence. 

The Sheriffs and Deputy 
Sheriffs of the various counties 
in whose jurisdiction the islands 
lie will not land there to serve 
a@ warrant on an Islander. Too 
many Sheriffs and Deputy 
Sheriffs have been killed in 
doing so. Incidentally, no 
Islander has so far been in- 
duced to become an, officer 
of the law, nor has there ever 
been a case of one of them 
betraying a fellow - Islander. 
Truly an example of “ honour 
among thieves.” 

In this little world of crooks 
and human derelicts, every one 
is known by a “nickname,” 
such as “The King Fisher,” 
“The Shark Killer ’”’ (there are 
many sharks in these waters), 
or “ The Sailor,” and so on. 

They have seven unwritten 
laws, outside the observance 
of which all other laws, religious 
or moral systems, are anathema 
to them. They are :— 

“Suspect every man.” 

** Ask no questions.” 

“* Settle your own quarrels.” 

“Never steal from an 

Islander.” 

“Stick by him, even if you 

do not know him.” 

“Shoot quick, when your 

secret is in danger.” 

“ Cover your kill.” 

Woe betide those who would 
dare to meddle with them or 
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try to change the dull routine 
of their daily lives! A few 
years ago the Audubon Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of 
Birds sent five of its officers 
to the islands to suppress the 
egret hunting, which provides 
a source of income for a few of 
the inhabitants. Four of them 
were murdered, and _ their 
bodies found covered with the 
skins of the egrets they had 
come to protect. The fifth told 
the story in a hospital ward 
when recovering from his 
wounds. Some years later a 
large Clam Canning Company 
set up a canning factory on 
one of the islands, and a few 
of the Islanders decided that 
here was an ideally lazy method 
of buying the means to get 
drunk. Their procedure was 
simple: they sold their catch 
of clams to the manager of the 
newly opened factory and 
straightway spent the proceeds 
in an orgy of drink. Now, as 
Ten Thousand Island orgies 
generally last a whole week, 
the exasperated manager soon 
saw his work hands idle and 
the business going to the dogs. 
The Canning Company decided 
that this method of doing busi- 
ness was not to its liking, and 
sent up two steam clam- 
dredgers, costing some hundred 
thousand dollars, to replace 
these bibulous local fishermen. 
The Islanders at once sent in 
a deputation to the manager 
of the factory, but finding 
that no heed was paid to their 
representations or their repre- 
sentatives, they promptly dyna- 
mited the dredgers, and sank 
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them in full view of the man- 
ager’s house. Thereafter it was 
a question of compromise be- 
tween the Company and the 
triumphant inhabitants. 

To describe the fauna of the 
islands is a very simple matter. 
The coco-nut tree furnishes the 
Islander with house, house fur- 
niture, clothing, table utensils, 
food, and drink. Panthers, 
cabbage-bears, Florida beaver, 
and a very small species of deer 
provide him with his winter 
hunting, though there is little 
money to be made from it, as 
the pelts are very poor owing 
to the climate. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is to be 
found in the case of the rac- 
coons, whose fur is of exception- 
ally good quality, and forms 
90 per cent of the island’s small 
pelt trade. 


Birds are scarce, although 
there is a species of mocking- 
bird, which sings very sweetly 
at night; indeed, his voice is 
perhaps the only beautiful thing 
in the islands, for there are no 


flowers. The only variation in 
the average 18-inch elevation 
of the islands above sea-level 
is found in occasional low hum- 
mocks, formed of accumula- 
tions of sea-shells, which are 
said to belong to prehistoric 
times. In the summer, an 
islander must either occupy 
himself in. catching rattlesnakes 
in order to sell their skins, or in 
rifling the clams which abound 
in the lagoons in search of 
fresh-water pearls, unless he 
prefers to go a-fishing for some 
of the 105 varieties of fish 
which swarm in these waters. 
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Most of the inhabitants pay 
periodical visits to a little post 
on the mainland called Marco, 
where there are a few houses, 
and a general store from which 
they may buy their supplies of 
ammunition, petrol for their 
motor-boats, &c., or trade coco- 
nuts, pelts, and occasionally 
even oranges, for them. It is 
the only store for hundreds of 
miles. Many, however, would 
not dare to risk showing 
face even in that little place 
because of the warrants out for 
their arrest. They know that 
the law of hated civilisation 
would lay its hand upon their 
shoulders directly they set foot 
on the mainland, and so 
they would arrange for less 
“wanted ’’ members of the 
colony to fetch their stores. The 
storekeeper used to be an old 
man named Captain Chandler, 
who bought the land on Marco 
Key when it was only worth a 
dollar an acre. It is worth 
two thousand to-day. Chand- 
ler’s store used to be the sole 
link between the Islanders and 
the outside world, and there 
was not one of them who did 
not love its kind-hearted owner. 
Many were the terrible secrets 
and sad histories of which he 
willingly made himself the re- 
pository. He was their trusted 
confidant in times of trouble, 
and the nearest approach the 
country could provide to a 
doctor when they were sick. 

Perhaps the criminal epic of 
these islands may be said to 
culminate in the history of a 
man named Watson, who used 
to cultivate sugar-cane on one 
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of the northerly islands—still 
known as Watson’s Key. Until 
his wife died and his two sons 
left him, the tall, dark, pleasant- 
mannered Watson seems to 
have lived a harmless kind of 
life. Directly he was left alone 
on his island, he became a 
murderous criminal. 

Once a year he went to Key 
West to engage hands to work 
his plantation. After they had 
sailed away with him in his 
motor-launch, they were never 
seen again. He was always 
careful to employ human dere- 
licts as his labourers, so that 
for a long time no one, attached 
much importance to these dis- 
appearances. Then gossip be- 


gan at Key West, and rumours 
of foul play became more and 
more insistent. Two Germans 
reported that at the close of 


the season Watson, instead of 
paying them, had threatened 
to kill them. The Sheriff of 
Key West, who was new to the 
country, issued a warrant for 
the arrest of Watson, and sent 
a Deputy Sheriff and an assist- 
ant eighty miles in a motor- 
boat to execute it. 

A few days later the Deputy 
Sheriff and his assistant re- 
turned. They had slept at 
Watson’s house, and woke to 
find themselves handcuffed to 
their beds! Watson had sent 
them back to tell the Sheriff 
that any further attempt to 
take him into custody would 
mean death for those sent to 
do it. 

Not very long after this an- 
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other warrant was issued against 
him—this time for the murder 
of a German and his wife. The 
Sheriff had learned wisdom. 
It was decided that Watson, 
who was due to come to Marco 
for his next three months’ 
supplies, should be dealt with 
off his island! <A _ posse of 
heavily armed men therefore 
hid in a shed at the dock-side, 
and waited for him to arrive. 
In a short time the chugging 
of Watson’s motor-launch was 
heard, and as he came along- 
side the dock and bent down 
to pick up a rope, he was 
riddled with every kind of 
bullet from buckshot to heavy 
bore rifles; every bone in 
his body was broken. But 
he fell with his hand on his 
! 

The bodies of the German and 
his wife were discovered buried 
in a marsh, and upon digging 
up the island, some twenty-six 
Skeletons were found belonging 
to men or women whom Watson 
had shot at the end of their 
season’s work in order to get 
out of paying them. 

Yachtsmen who make the 
voyage from the east to the 
west coast of Florida lay their 
course to the westward so as 
to avoid the Ten Thousand 
Islands, for they have a sinister 
reputation. But in those low 
flat islands is a land full of 
strange primitive things, and 
even stranger people. Let those 
in whom there dwells a true 
spirit of adventure prove my 
words ! 
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THE ECLIPSE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE—AUTHORSHIP AND MONEY 
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A MELLOWED OLD AGE. 


WHEN a great writer dies, 
too often he is flouted or ignored 
by those who come after him. 
A younger generation, intent 
upon its own discoveries, and 
proud naturally enough of 
its own achievements, dis- 
cerns little merit in the im- 
mediate past. “‘ Let the dead 
bury their dead,” it ex- 
claims with a decision which 
only sincerity saves from trucu- 
lence. Its harsh criticism is 
presently revised, and the great 
writer, whose popularity en- 
sured neglect, comes back into 
his own. He gets, so to say, 
his second wind, and rejoins 
the race for fame once more, 
as though there had never 
been a check unto his speed. 
Upon no novelist of the nine- 
teenth century did this common 
lot of authors weigh more 
heavily than upon Anthony 
Trollope. He had known before 
his death that his day was 
done. He knew also that he 
had himself connived at his 
Own undoing. He had written 
more than any of his contem- 
poraries, more than most of 
the giants in volubility of the 
past. He boasted that the 
mass of his work was twice as 
great as the mass of Carlyle’s. 
He took pride in the thought 
that he had written more than 
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Voltaire. But books may not 
be estimated by their number 
and their bulk. Mere size is 
not without its terrors, and 
even the most zealous admirer 
of Trollope may be forgiven if 
he hesitate before swallowing his 
favourite whole. Here, then, are 
two reasons why for some forty 
years Trollope’s novels fell into 
oblivion. He had been con- 
victed of industry, and he was 
dead. Now industry is to an 
author what justice is to a 
statesman : it is not an alluring 
virtue; and Trollope earned 
the oyster-shell as Aristides 
earned it. The Athenians were 
tired of hearing Aristides called 
the just. The English were 
bored when they saw a new 
work of Trollope’s in the shop- 
window. And then there was 
the sad fact of his death. A 
new generation cannot easily 
forgive bodily extinction. For 
the young a live dog is always 
better and greater than a dead 
lion. 

And there was another reason 
why Anthony Trollope seemed 
to have deserved forgetfulness. 
In his ‘ Autobiography,’ which 
was published soon after his 
death, he had revealed the 
secrets of his craft. The result 
of this book, a book of good 
faith if ever there was one, 

P 
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was to cure his readers of all 
illusion. The “ public,” as it 
is called, professes a simple 
belief in the “mystery” of 
the printed word. In its fancy 
a writer of books is not a plain 
ordinary man, but one inspired 
to a high purpose. The belief, 
if simple, is not wholly wise, 
and the knowledge that many 
cherish it has had a bad effect 
upon authors, encouraging them 
to a foolish vanity. But Trol- 
lope did not support the opinion 
that literature is a thing apart, 
that they who practise it are 
marked out by Providence for 
a high calling. He poured a 
douche of cold water upon 
those who would have looked 
upon him and his craft with 
the eye of romance. For him 
there was no difference be- 
tween the trade of making 


books and the trade of making 


boots. Each was an art of 
gain, and the noble example 
of his mother, who sat down 
to her desk in middle age in 
order to keep a large and ailing 
family, shone ever before his 
eyes. “It is a mistake,” said 
he, “to suppose that a man 
is a better man because he 
despises money.” He knew 
that “all material progress has 
come from man’s desire to do 
the best he can for himself,” 
and he confessed that his first 
object in taking to literature 
as a profession was that which 
is common to the barrister 
when he goes to the Bar, and 
to the baker when he sets up 
his oven. He wished to make 
an income on which he and 
those belonging to him might 
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live in comfort. ‘‘ The result,” 
in his own phrase, ‘‘ was com- 
fortable, but not splendid.” 
In the hours which he snatched 
from the practice of an arduous 
profession, from the hunting- 
field and the card-table, he 
made the best part of £100,000, 
and he did something else 
besides. 

He got himself talked about. 
In clubs and places where men 
meet he was pointed out with 
a Sympathetic finger. “‘To be 
known as somebody—to be 
Anthony Trollope if it be no 
more—is to me much.” And, 
indeed, he was known as some- 
body wherever he went. Nor 
would he have been known as 
somebody if the money which 
he earned was the sole end of 
his craft. If gain was welcome 
to him, his literary conscience 
was acute enough. He was a 
keener critic of himself than 
of others, and he was resolute 
not to fall below the standard 
which he had set up for him- 
self. Ill-done work was, in his 
eyes, a failure in morals. “ TIf, 
indeed, a man writes his book 
badly,” thus he argues, “or 
paints his pictures badly, be- 
cause he can make his money 
faster in that fashion than by 
doing them well, and at the 
same time proclaims them to 
be the best he can do—if, 
in fact, he sells shoddy for 
broadcloth,—he is dishonest, 
as is any other fraudulent 
dealer.”’ But lest it might ap- 
pear that the author should 
claim some sort of superiority, 
Trollope adds, “in this he is 
to be governed only by the 
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plain rules of honesty, which 
should govern us all.” 

Trollope, in insisting upon a 
commercial reward for the 
labours of literature, might have 
called to his aid the powerful 
support of Dr Johnson, who 
said that no man ever wrote 
except for money. But neither 
Trollope nor Johnson made 
his meaning clear. They would 
both have resolved the doubts 
of their unlettered public if 
they had explained that, even 
though money was the purpose 
of literature, as they saw it, 
no man of letters who respected 
himself would sacrifice his craft 
to his pocket. The truth, as 
they told it, was a half-truth ; 
their motives, as motives com- 
monly are, were mixed motives. 
Neither the one nor the other 
ever wrote down to his readers, 


on the ground of economy ; and 
it may be said of them both 
that, if a contest had come 
about between money and 
the perfecting of his work, 
the work would always have 
got the better the money. 


But the love of paradox 
tempted them both, and a 
misunderstanding, which Trol- 
lope might have avoided, 
postponed Trollope’s ultimate 
appreciation for many a year. 
And in Trollope’s eyes not 
only was the end of authorship 
commercial, its method was 
commercial also. He went on 
to shock his readers by the 
plain assertion that a piece of 
cobbler’s wax on an author’s 
chair was a surer aid to the 
writing of a book than in- 
Spiration. An author, he 
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thought, should be able to 
compose in any place or at any 
time. He should keep his hours 
like a clerk in an office, and 
sit at his desk until the daily 
task was done. For his part, 
he could write anywhere and 
under any discomfort. The 
post - office exacted that he 
should spend many hours in 
a Yailway train. He turned 
these hours to account by 
setting a desk across his knees, 
and getting on with the novel 
in hand. Not even sea-sickness 
—for he wrote too on board 
ship—or fatigue deterred him 
from his daily task. At all 
hazards his work must go on; 
he must rise superior to all the 
difficulties of time and place. 
Moods and inspirations—these 
are things, he thought, of a 
disordered fancy. There was 
a blank sheet of paper, and it 
was his business to fill it. So he 
bound himself by certain self- 
imposed laws, such as these: 
“When I have commenced 
a new book,” he wrote in 
his ‘ Autobiography,’ “I have 
always prepared a_ diary, 
divided into weeks, and carried 
it on for the period which I 
have allowed myself for the 
completion of the work. In 
this I have entered, day by 
day, the number of pages I 
have written, so that if at any 
time I have slipped into idle- 
ness for a day or two, the 
record of that idleness has 
been there, staring me in the 
face, and demanding of me 
increased labour, so that the 
deficiency might be supplied.” 
He was determined not to 
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resemble those of his colleagues 
who have ever been as boys 
struggling to learn their lessons 
as they entered the school 
gates. 

The lessons which Trollope 
taught were excellent lessons— 
in industry. They touched 
only scantily the craft of litera- 
ture. A piece of cobbler’s wax 
is an admirable device to ensure 
tranquillity, if only there is 
already a talent or a genius 
that is worth adherence to a 
chair. And it so happened 
that in Trollope this talent or 
this genius was always active. 
But the rules which he made 
were valid only for himself. 
He was plainly a man of iron 
nerves, who had no dread of 
his writing-desk, who did not 
in the morning invent any 
excuse which might put off 
the moment when he sat down 
to it. Happy man! You may 
search the annals of literature 
in vain for such another, and 
Trollope, in sketching for us 
his own method, neither gave 
an example to others, nor won 
respect for his own craft. If 
fiction be an affair of cobbler’s 
wax, said the amateur, there 
can’t be much in it. 

So Trollope and his works 
fell into oblivion. And now 
at last he has come back. His 
return has been slow, and is 
all the more secure for its 
tardiness. For some years the 
series of Barsetshire novels have 
been regaining the fame and 
the admiration which were 
theirs some sixty years ago. 
They lacked only formal recog- 
nition, and this they and their 
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companions have now received 
from Mr Michael Sadleir’s ex- 
cellent work, ‘ Trollope, a Com- 
mentary ’ (London: Constable 
& Co.). It is a book of many 
virtues. It is full, sane, and 
of a well-balanced enthusiasm. 
Mr Sadleir has exhausted all 
the authorities, all the sources 
of contemporary information. 
He has refrained from over- 
praise on the one hand, which 
might have been a danger to 
a less alert critic, from denigra- 
tion on the other, to which the 
prejudices of half a century 
might have inclined him. His 
autobiography is written with a 
light hand and a just sense of 
proportion. It was less easy 
to write, because Trollope in 
his own account of his life 
seemed determined to paint 
himself and his character in the 
dimmest colours. As you read 
his pages, you cannot but think 
that Trollope invented a miser- 
able youth for himself, in order 
that his triumphantly success- 
ful middle life should strike 
more vividly the imagination 
of his readers. Yet he cannot 
persuade us of the consistent 
truth of his narrative. Look- 
ing upon himself as a character 
in a novel, he was untrue to 
one of his cherished principles 
that men and women in fiction 
should change no more than is 
warranted by the natural pro- 
cess of growth and the passage 
of the years. Surely the boy 
who skulked dirty and alone 
about Harrow and the univer- 
sally respected member of the 
Garrick Club were not, and 
cannot have been, one and the 
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same. There can be hardly a 
doubt that Trollope coloured 
his own narrative. He paints 
himself as a boy, ‘“‘ the tainted 
wether of the flock,” a wretched 
shade wandering unseen and 
unknown among boys who 
worked and played and laughed. 
He tells us that he was big and 
awkward and ugly, that he 
“skulked about in a most 
unattractive manner,” that he 
was ‘‘odious to the eyes of 
those whom he admired and 
envied.” And all the while 
he says that he hankered after 
popularity with “a covetous- 
ness that was almost mean.” 
This we cannot accept with- 
out question. We have no 
difficulty in believing that “a 
sadder household than that at 
Bruges never held together. 
They were all dying.”’ We are 
easily convinced that his mother 
was a mixture of “ joviality and 
industry.” But doubt again 
creeps in when he tells us that 
when he first went to the post- 
office he could neither spell nor 
add up figures, and that until 
he went to Ireland at the age 
of twenty-six he was little 
better than an imbecile. 
However, Mr Sadleir, in his 
Sober account of ‘Trollope’s 
career, has done something to 
correct the false impressions 
of the ‘ Autobiography.’ As 
no good man becomes suddenly 
base, so no base fellow ever 
becomes happy, competent, suc- 
cessful suddenly, and we may 
believe that Trollope’s gloomy 
picture of his youth grew out 
of a disordered memory. Surely 
his mother’s son could not 
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thus easily have accepted the 
buffetings of fate. And of 
that marvellous woman, Frances 
Trollope, Mr Sadleir has painted 
a portrait for which we shall 
ever be grateful to him. She 
was brave as few women have 
ever been brave. She fought 
to keep alive her sick im- 
poverished family as a lioness 
fights for her cubs. At an 
age when most women enjoy 
a pleasant retirement, she 
learned a new art—that of 
letters—and won comfort and 
even wealth for herself and her 
family. With the single ex- 
ception of Mrs Oliphant, who 
showed us the tragedy of work 
where Mrs Trollope showed us 
the comedy, the history of 
literature contains no better 
example of courage and in- 
dustry. Her simple self-effacing 
method of life helps to explain 
her son’s plain devotion to 
business and cobbler’s wax. 
Mr Sadleir’s sketch of Trol- 
lope’s character depends natur- 
ally upon the evidence of others. 
Now Trollope was a big burly 
man, large of voice and utter- 
ance, ready at all times to out- 
talk the company or to dispute 
whatever was said or argued in 
his presence. Once at Strath- 
tyrum, the house of John Black- 
wood, he astonished a company 
of Scotsmen by making a loud 
and long attack upon Sir Walter 
Scott. “Mr Trollope,” wrote 
a witness of the scene, “said 
that if any one of Sir Walter’s 
novels were offered to any 
London publisher of the present 
day it would be at once re- 
jected. We listened humbly. 
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Then it was asked whether 
this was because time had gone 
on and Sir Walter had grown 
old-fashioned. ‘ Not a bit, it is 
just because they are so dull.’ ” 
He probably would not have 
said these harsh words in the 
presence of Englishmen. But 
the temptation to surprise the 
loyal Scots was too much for 
him. It is as though the 
harsh days of his boyhood 
still rankled in his memory, 
and he had made up his mind 
to get his own way at last. 

He liked all the good things 
of the world—food, wine, and 
the hunting-field,—and he had 
a perfect right to their enjoy- 
ment, because he had won 
them by his own skill and 
energy. Julian Hawthorne, who 
saw him in 1879, has left a 
Sketch of him which bears all 
the marks of truth. Hawthorne 
encountered him at a meeting 
of literary men, and thus, as 
quoted by Mr Sadleir, he de- 
scribes him: ‘‘ Most noticeable 
among these personages was 
a broad-shouldered sturdy man, 
of middle height, with a ruddy 
countenance, and snow-white 
tempestuous beard and hair. 
He wore large gold-rimmed 
spectacles, but his eyes were 
black and brilliant. He seemed 
to be in a state of some excite- 
ment; he spoke volubly and 
almost boisterously, and his 
voice was full-toned and power- 
ful, though pleasant to the ear. 
He turned himself as he spoke 
with a burly briskness from 
one side to another, addressing 
himself first to this auditor 
and then to that, his words 
bursting forth from behind his 
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white moustache with such an 
impetus of hearty breath that 
it seemed as if all opposing 
arguments must be blown 
away.” 

Such he was, as he appeared 
to Julian Hawthorne—“ at the 
first glance . . . a civilised and 
modernised Squire Western, 
nourished with beef and ale, 
and roughly hewn out of the 
most robust and least refined 
variety of human clay.” And 
as the man himself appeared to 
Julian Hawthorne the son, his 
novels appeared to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne the father—“ solid 
and substantial,’ he calls them, 
“written on the strength of 
beef and through the inspira- 
tion of ale.’ ‘True, there is 
beef and ale in them, or in the 
life which they depict. But 
there is much else. For, in 
spite of the commonplace view 
which Trollope takes of his 
work, he was a great artist. 
Few of our novelists have under- 
stood the craft of narrative 
better than he. He was a 
supreme story-teller. He took 
as his material the life that 
he loved best, the life of the 
English countryside, the hunt- 
ing-field, the squire’s comfort- 
able house, the cathedral close, 
and he let us know what went 
on within those modest limits 
as clearly as he knew it him- 
self. Though he raised his 
voice in life, he seldom raises 
it in his narratives. It was his 
peculiar gift, if he contrived 
strong situations, as he often 
did, to depict them in such 
quiet colours that they never 
dazzled your eyes, or shocked 
your nerves. In other words, 
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his stories are never out of 
tone, and thus he is able, 
if he chooses, to produce a 
vivid effect by the simplest 
means. When Eleanor Bold 
slaps Mr Slope’s face, the injury 
which she did him was small 
enough, but in the tranquil 
pages of ‘ Barchester Towers ’ 
it seems to change the course 
of half a dozen lives. 

And Trollope was well skilled 
in narrative because he was 
well skilled in drama. His 
men and women advance the 
action of the piece and disclose 
their own characters by the 
words which they speak, by 
the thoughts which they unfold 
to you easily and almost with- 
out his interposition. Thus he 
became a master in the delinea- 
tion of character. He knows 
the men and women of his own 
creation, and he makes you 
know them. And he created 
them with a lavish hand. He 
liked a crowded canvas, and 
he kept separate all the persons 
of his drama. He did not paint 
a mob and ask you to dis- 
criminate them one from an- 
other. His landscape also is real 
as they who people it are real. 
Barsetshire has its place upon 
the map of our fancy, and it 
will never lose it. Mr Sadleir 
sums up the virtues of Trollope 
in a passage which is worth 
quoting and worth remember- 
ing. ‘The long series of his 
books,” thus he writes—‘“ so 
drab yet so mysteriously alive, 
80 obvious yet so impossible 
of imitation—evade every cri- 
terion of what has become an 
academic judgment. They will 
stand no school tests save those 
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of the school of real life. They 
cannot but violate the modish 
canons of good fiction as con- 
tinuously and as shamelessly 
as does life itself. Like life, 
they are diffuse, often tedious, 
seldom arrestingly unusual. 
Their monotony is the mono- 
tony of ordinary existence, 
which, although while actually 
passing, it provides one small 
sensation after another, emerges 
in retrospect as a dull sequence 
of familiar things.” 

That is well said. But we are 
not in agreement with Mr Sad- 
leir when he insists that Trol- 
lope’s voice is the voice of an 
epoch. Epochs have no single 
voices. They are at once too 
vague and too various to speak 
through the voice or the pen 
of one man. The society in 
which he lived was the material 
of Trollope’s art. It was his 
business to depict those whom 
he has selected for portraiture 
with all the tact and delicacy 
which belonged to him. He 
interpreted what he saw and 
knew with truth and intelli- 
gence; he did not permit 
Barsetshire itself to dictate to 
him. He saw always with his 
own eyes; he spoke always 
with his own voice. We have, 
indeed, heard too much of 
late about periods and ages. 
We have invented a thing which 
we have called the Victorian 
Age, and have assumed that 
all those who lived within it 
shared, in some fashion, its ° 
qualities. But “the Victorian 
Age ” is useful as a label only. 
It expresses a period of time ; 
it cannot connote a special set 
of virtues and vices. Queen 
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Victoria reigned a very long 
while. Many millions of men 
and women were born and died 
while she was on the throne. 
They expressed themselves and 
their characters and their ener- 
gies in a thousand different 
ways. They do not exhibit 
any mark or sign by which 
you may know them. Those 
who possessed talent—Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope, Disraeli, 
Tennyson, Swinburne, and Car- 
lyle—said what they had it in 
them to say, each after his own 
fashion. By an accident they 
were born into the same reign. 
They have no common de- 
nominator. And the most or 
the least that you can say of 
them is that whatever they wrote 
was written by themselves and 
not by their age. 

The truth is that an age 
achieves nothing of itself. Its 
acts, its faith, its tastes are 
due to the great men who have 
strayed by hazard within its 
limits. Nor is it the age which 
makes the man; it is the men 
who give lustre to the age. 
The examples which Mr Sad- 
leir cites prove the danger of 
his method. He quotes Lady 
Eastlake’s review of ‘Jane 
Eyre ’"—“‘ altogether the auto- 
biography of ‘Jane Eyre’ is 
pre-eminently an anti-Christian 
composition. . We do not 
hesitate to say that the tone 
of mind and thought which 
has overthrown authority abroad 
and fostered Chartism and re- 
bellion at home is the same 
which has also written ‘Jane 
Eyre.’” And having quoted 
this nonsense, he says that it 
shows “the sanctimony of 
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which, even prior to 1851, 
the national character was cap- 
able.”’ We should have thought 
that it showed no more than 
the sanctimony of which Lady 
Eastlake was capable. More- 
over, since the author of ‘ Jane 
Eyre ’ was also a “ Victorian,” 
in Mr Sadleir’s sense, does not 
her lack of ‘“sanctimony ” 
prove the distance which ‘“‘ the 
national character,’ if there 
were such a thing, might travel 
in the other direction, and thus 
cancel the sentiments of Lady 
Eastlake ? 

** Art,”’ says Marcel Schwob, 
in his essay on the art of 
biography, “is at the opposite 
pole from general ideas; it 
describes only the individual ; 
it desires only the unique. 
Il ne classe pas; i déclasse.” 
And it is not by driving all 
the great men who lived at 
one time into the same pen, 
and labelling it “the Vic- 
torian Age,” that we shall 
understand the character and 
achievement of those who 
shared little or nothing in 
common, save the accident that 
they lived and worked while 
our great Queen was on the 
throne. We understand and 
esteem the famous men of 
any time, not by the quali- 
ties which they share with 
others, but by their departure 
from the general rule. Even 
the rank and file of simple 
folk, good and bad, owe less 
to their age than to themselves. 
In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, as in every other 
century, the peace of the in- 
tellectual was disturbed by 2 
set of noisy raffish men and 
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women, who cannot be ex- 
cluded from the Victorian Age 
if we regard it as a corporate 
homogeneous entity. What is 
the bond, then, that binds the 
famous Baron Nicholson, of the 
Judge and Jury, or Kate Hamil- 
ton, the presiding goddess of 
the Haymarket, to Mr Martin 
Tupper, let us say, or the author 
of ‘ Festus ’ ? 

So far has this desire of a 
false classification carried the 
critics that not long since a 
book was written entitled ‘ The 
Beardsley Period.’ Now if the 
author meant no more by his 
title than the period in which 
Beardsley happened to be born, 
no great harm would have been 
done. But the title gave him the 
chance to do much more than 
this. He attempted to invent 
a school where no school was, 
and to represent the period as 
dominated by Beardsley, who 
quite properly had little in- 
terest in anything else than his 
own art; and a _ pretentious 
writer who should have been 
forgotten long ago, and for 
whom it was notorious that 
Beardsley had a profound dis- 
like. He then assembled in 
their wake several artists in 
paint or words, who so far 
from belonging to Beardsley’s 
period were old enough to be 
Beardsley’s father, and who 
are unlikely to have had any 
appreciation of his work. Thus 
was the passion for periods 
carried to the limits of absur- 
dity, and criticism will follow 
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a saner safer path if it ceases 
to be dogmatic about this age 
or that, and listens to the 
authentic voices of the men 
and writers themselves. 
Where, indeed, could you find 
two men more widely dissimilar 
than Anthony Trollope and 
John Morley, whose life has 
just been written by Mr F. W. 
Hirst? + Yet in the common 
phrase they are Victorians both. 
They belonged to the same 
clubs, they drank wine of the 
Same vintages, they read the 
same books, they contributed 
to the same reviews. Yet they 
are divided, the one from the 
other, by an impassable chan- 
nel. Trollope probably thought 
better of Morley than did Morley 
of Trollope. Morley, no doubt, 
would have accepted the ver- 
dict of Henry James that the 
works of Trollope did not ‘‘ sug- 
gest thought.” John Morley 
erred on the other side. He 
suggested too much thought, 
though the thought was at 
times a trifle thin. And the 
two men differed in nothing 
so much as in this: Trollope 
was content to interpret life 
as he saw it ; Morley was eager, 
at the outset, not only to cor- 
rect life itself, but to bring all 
and sundry round to his way 
of thinking. He bore within 
him the seeds of Methodism. 
He liked nothing so much as 
proselytising, and though the 
Methodism which he followed 
was of his own brand, he 
preached its gospel—the arid 
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gospel of agnosticism and re- 
publicanism, with something of 
the fire of the old Wesleyans. 
This aspect of John Morley, 
though happily it was com- 
pletely changed before the end, 
cannot escape the reader of 
Mr F. W. Hirst’s volume. John 
Morley wrote in his early days 
with a certain passion because 
he wished to make converts. 
His early friendship with Fred- 
eric Harrison did much to 
encourage the solemnity of his 
thought. They were both what 
to-day we should call “ prigs.”’ 
They overrated the import- 
ance of the controversies in 
which they were engaged, as 
they overrated the influence 
which they exerted. They both 
lacked humour. There is a 
kind of fustiness in their 
opinions and in their method 
The mere fact 


of argument. 
that they thought it mattered 
whether John Morley spelled 
God with a little g or a large 
G is a proof of their limitations. 
Reason, harsh and precise, was 


their sole guide. They would 
both have spurned indignantly 
an esthetic judgment. When 
Morley praised Pater’s ‘ Re- 
naissance ’ in the pages of the 
‘Fortnightly ’ he thought that 
he owed Harrison an apology 
for his temerity. “‘I think it 
very desirable,’ he wrote, “‘ to 
call attention to any book like 
Pater’s which is likely to 
quicken public interest in the 
higher sorts of literature. And, 
moreover, a young and un- 
known writer like him ought 
to be formally introduced to 
the company by the hired 
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master of the ceremonies, my- 
self, or another to wit. So 
pray pardon my light dealings 
with his transgressions.” Nor 
could his puritanical dislike of 
“style ’ overlook the danger 
that he saw lurking in Pater’s 
book. ‘Mr Pater’s style,’ he 
told Harrison, ‘is far too 
singular in its excellence not 
to contain the germs of possible 
excess at some later day.” 
And Harrison’s disapproval of 
“culture” certainly exacted 
an apology from one who had 
“dealt lightly’ with Pater’s 
“* transgressions.” Matthew 
Arnold’s irony has given im- 
mortality to MHarrison’s im- 
pertinent denunciation. “ Per- 
haps the very silliest cant of 
the day,” said Harrison, “is 
the cant about culture. Cul- 
ture is a desirable quality in 
a critic of new books, and sits 
well on a possessor of belles 
letires ; but as applied to politics 
it means simply a turn for 
small fault-finding, love of sel- 
fish ease, and indecision in 
action.” And so, with his 
friend John Morley, he passed 
culture by on the other side. 
The correspondence between 
Morley and Harrison, printed 
by Mr Hirst, has indeed a 
historical interest. It has also 
a certain pathos. It is a sad 
thing to observe two intelligent 
gentlemen walking through life 
in blinkers, seeing nothing that 
lies without the narrow field 
of their vision, and asserting 
that whatever they believe 
themselves should be accepted 
as sound doctrine by others. 
What did it matter whether 
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Morley called himself a Comtist 
or a Positivist ? What purpose 
did he serve by inviting, or if 
possible compelling, others to 
pin the same label on their 
backs ? And he had not the 
excuse, which religious Method- 
ists might plead, that he was 
doing his best to save friendly 
souls from burning. He was 
employing all his zeal to con- 
vince friendly souls that what- 
ever they said or thought or 
did, they had no chance of 
burning at all. But he grew 
out of his early Methodism 
wisely and triumphantly. “In 
later days,” says Mr Hirst, 
“he would never, I think, 
have laboured to convert a 
Christian, Jew, or Moslem into 
a Lucretian.” We are per- 


fectly sure he would not. 
In fact, “the mellowing pro- 


cess went on,” teste Mr Hirst, 
“until he could poke fun (as 
he once did with me) at the 
disestablishing zeal of Carvell 
Williams.” How happy a de- 
liverance ! 

The questions asked and an- 
Swered by the two friends are 
many and various. When Mor- 
ley chaffed Harrison with going 
to Hatfield, Harrison takes the 
taunt with an engaging sol- 
emnity. “The drawing-room 
is the Capua of patriotism,” 
laughed Morley. “I went to 
Hatfield town, and not to Hat- 
field House,” was Harrison’s 
retort. Morley would not let 
the matter rest there. ‘‘ The 
picture was most delightful and 
instructive,” said he, “the 
leader of the Church Con- 
Servatives graciously exchang- 
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ing ideas and sharing patriotic 
aspirations with a leader of 
Humanitarian Reds. Yet all 
the time you were only standing 
on tiptoe and trying to peer 
over the park palings. A most 
outrageous imposture, I de- 
clare. What will you bet that 
you don’t hobnob with the 
Hatfield chieftain before ten 
years are over?” Again, when 
Trollope is torn to pieces in his 
own ‘Fortnightly,’ Marrison 
cannot conceal his satisfaction. 
“How Helen Taylor crushes 
up Trollope,’ he writes. “I 
hear his bones crack like the 
eating of larks.” But these 
were trivial topics for men so 
great as Morley and Harrison 
to discuss, and they are more 
easily at home when Harrison, 
vastly daring, is persuaded to 
attack the monarchy in the 
pages of the ‘ Fortnightly.’ 
They both took this project 
with profound seriousness, and 
seem to have thought that 
they were engaged in the 
pleasant pastime of earth shak- 
ing. When the article came 
which was destined to “raise 
the subject from the cataract 
of cant, in which it has been 
drowned,” Morley was en- 
chanted. “I am unable,” he 
wrote, ‘to think of anything 
but your article which reached 
me yesterday. Its brilliance 
and energy, its changes from 
force and strength to the most 
admirable wit, make it a true 
masterpiece, and it will be the 
literary sensation of the season.” 
But when the article was 
printed and read, the friends 
were disappointed. Harrison 
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had begun upon a note of con- 
fidence. “‘ Thoughtful men, of 
whatever party,” he had writ- 
ten, ‘“‘see that the ultimate 
adoption of the republican form 
by both branches of the English 
race is as certain as the rising 
of to-morrow’s sun.” The world 
was not impelled to enthusiasm 
by the pure doctrine of Frederic 
Harrison. ‘The brilliance,” 
complained Morley, “has had 
scandalously inadequate recog- 
nition. In fact, there is no 
audience in England, certainly 
not in the London press, for 
this admixture of striking lit- 
erary expression with political 
judgment. Our people are 
afraid of it. It has a French 
smell about it, and that is the 
smell of burning palaces.” And 
to-day it is all forgotten—the 
article, and its reception, and 


the smell of burning palaces. 
Nothing remains of it but this 
belated record of the disap- 
pointed pride of Editor and 
Contributor. 

Presently John Morley left 
the ‘Fortnightly ’ for the ‘ Pall 


Mall Gazette,’ and at last 
reached the haven towards 
which he had always been sail- 
ing—the House of Commons. 
Like many another, he cheer- 
fully laid down the réle of an 
apostle, and listened with in- 
finite satisfaction to the raucous 
voices of the electorate. He 
looked back on his new pro- 
fession of politics with the 
same cynicism with which he 
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embraced it. He knew that 
he was sacrificing what of old 
had seemed the one thing worth 
living for—the search after 
truth. Reason was no longer 
the deity of his worship. “It 
seemed absurd,” he wrote in 
his ‘ Recollections,’ ‘“‘for one 
who had begun life on the 
literary side by repudiating 
conventions, to launch into poli- 
tical action, which has for its 
very first working principle 
compliance with conventions. 
What was the sense of a char- 
tered preacher against Men- 
Pleasers embarking on an enter- 
prise whose chance of success 
depended ... on pleasing a 
majority out of 20,000 or 30,000 
men with votes?” Nor did 
John Morley stop there. He 
grew, in his last incarnation, 
into a finished man of the 
world, contented with his lot, 
and mellow with the gathered 
knowledge of the years, care- 
less, perhaps, of the harm which 
he must have known that his 
policy in Ireland and India had 
prepared for us, and as fine a 
master of amiable discourse 
as can easily be encountered 
or remembered. Mr Hirst’s 
volumes will not supplant Mor- 
ley’s own ‘ Recollections,’ be- 
cause Morley knew himself 
better than does his biographer, 
and was a harsher critic of his 
early extravagances than Mr 
Hirst could be, who still clings 
to the doctrines and the heresies 
of Morley’s youth. 
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